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DIED WITHIN THE YEARS 1834-1835. 



No. 1. 
CHARLES LAMB, Esq. 

" Where: irc they gone, Ihc old fiiniiliiir totes ? " 

lltVERY body quotes this touching phrase, " the old ramiliar 
faces;" hut vei'y few know that they are indtibtcd for it, 
among a hundred other humaullle»i to the most human of all 
writers, Charles Lamb — human in his virtues, human in his 
errors. Not only did he think (to use the language of 
Terence] nothing human alien from him, but he considered 
nothing interesting to him but what was human. He avowed 
a want of conception of any thing transcendental. When 
his friend Coleridge was speculating, in a dream worthy of 
Plato, upon a future state of existence, upon man as he is, 
and man as he is to be, it was Lamb that said, " Give me 
man as he is Jiot to lie." How soon has he followed his 
school-fellow to the tomb ! " Duplex nobis vinculum (sak^ J 
the mollo to their united volume of poems), ct nmicUiaeet 
milium jiinctnrumtjue cnm(enarum, — <pio<l utituim iie^tte 
VOL. \x. B 



Q CHARLES LAMB, ESQ. 

mors solvate neque temporis longinquitas." The wish has 
been fulfilled. 

Charles Lamb was the last of his family. With the ex* 
ception of his elder sister, who survives him, ^^ there runs net 
(as Logan said) a drop of his blood in the veins of any living 
creature." How keenly he felt this, let his divine essay 
called ** Dream Children/' witness ; and let tell the follow- 
ing verses, which have been unaccountably omitted in hU 
collected works : — 

« A heaTy lot hath be, most wretched man, 
Who lives the last of all his family ! 
He looks around hhn, and his eye discerns 
The face of the stranger, and his heart is sick. 
Man of the vrorld, what itanst thou do for him ? 
Wealth is a burthen which he could not bear ; 
Mirth a strange crime, the which he docs not act ; 
And wine no cordial, but a bitter cup. 
For wounds like his Christ is tlie only cure ; 
And gospel promises are his by right, 
Since these were given to the poor in heart. 
Go, preach then to him of a world to come, 
Where friends shall meet, and know each other's facoi. 
Say less than this, and say it to the winds ! ** 

And again, of ^* the family name." 

** What reason first imposed thee, gentle name. 
Name that my father bore, and his sire*s sire 
Without reproach ? we trace our stream no higher^ 
And I, a childless man, may end the same. 
Perchance some shepherd on Lincolnian plains. 
In nuumcrs guileless as his own sweet flocks. 
Received thee first amidst the merry mocks 
And arch allusions of his fellow-swains. 
Perchance from Salcm*s holier fields retum'd 
With glory gotten on the heads abborr'd 
Of faithless Saracens, some martial lord 
TooIl His meek title, in whoae seal he bum*d. 
Whate*er the fount whence thy beginnings came. 
No deed of mine shall shame thee, gentle Name.** 

Charles Lamb was the second son of Mr. John Lamb 
(Lovell, as he is called, in the Elian essay, entitled « The 
Old Benchers of the Inner Temple"), who was clerk to Samud 
Salt, Esq.; and he was born (as he says) in Crown-oflRce 



Row, on ihe ground-floor looking into Middle Temple Lane. 
This event took place on the 10th of February, 1775; and 
on the 9th of October, 1 782, he was presented to the school 
of Christ Hospital, by Timothy Yeats, Esij., Governor, as 
the son of John Lamb, scrivener, and Elizabeth his wife. 

In the firat volume of " Eliii," there are two papers en- 
titled " My Relations," and " Mackery End ;" and in the 
little volume of Mr. Lamb's collected poems, there is a 
paper well placed there, called " Recollections of Christ 
Hospital ;" to all of which the reader may be referi-ed for a 
more minute account of the author's family ; but he must be 
apprised, that his only brother and sister, John and Mary, are 
in the former papers veiled under the title of " Cousins par 
fxceUeTice" and under the names of James and Bridget Elin. 
The rest is all verity. Mr. John Lamb of the South Sea 
House has been dead many years, but Miss Lamb survives. 
The last of these papers, and " the seamy side of it without," 
turned by Mr. Lamb himself in ihe first volumeof " Elia," 
under the title of " Christ Hospital Five and Thirty Years 
ago," contain the history of his mind at school, where, as 
he acknowledges, he never made any progress beyond the 
highest form in the under grammar school. An impediment 
in his speech prevented him from being chosen, like his 
friend Coleridge, one of the school exhibitioners to an En- 
glish university; and, therefore, as he says in his exqnisilc 
sonnet writleti at Cambridge, — 

" I WK nol irain'J in acsJcmic bow'rt, 
Aad to [base tenriivd slreams I nothing owe 
Wbich copious from those twin fair rounti do flon 
Mine hBTc been an; (liing but iiludiaiis hours. 
\el taa I fancy, wand'rirg 'mid thy low'rs, 
Mywlf B Durscling, Gmnla, of thy \a\i : 
illy brow seemi tighl'niDg willi tt>e dooor'i cap, 
And 1 v™lk gowned 1 f«;l unuiunl pow'n. 
Sirnngc forms of logic clotbe mj tdmiriog i|jeecli 
Old lliini»' ghott i> buiy at my brain ; 
And my akull IcenM witb notions infinite. 
Be still, yc reeds (.f Camua, while 1 leach 
Truths, wliirh inrntcend tJic Kiu-ching (chaolmen 
d hair had tlaggrr'd that tinut Stagjriie '. " 

n -2 
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On llie 2^d of November, 1789, having completed tin 
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usual period allotted for education nt that school. 
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duchsrged from Christ tlospital to the home of Wa mothoTi 
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dead. At first he was employed fur a short time in ihe 
South Sea House with his brother (witness his essay under 
that title); but on the 5 ill of April, 1792, he obtained an 
I appointment in the Accountant's Oflice of the East India 
Company. He remained in the eniploynieiit of these princdj' 
merchantei till the 29th of March, IS25, by which time hu 
•alnry had gradually risen to above 700/. per annum: wh«l 
be was EufTered to invalid upon the handsome pension of 
460/., which he enjoyed till his death, on the 27lh of Decem- 
ber) 16Si. His surviving sister is entiUed to a small anoui^ 
Erom the fund for the widows and families of deceased offioera 
in the Company's home service. 

Mr. Lamb has pleasantly touched u[K>n the uncongmual 
pursuits of his official life, in a paper in the second volume 
of" Elia," entitled " Oxfortl in the V'ttculion ;" and his retire 
ment from the India House is gratefully and beautifully 
•badowed out \n anolher in the snme volume, called ** 
Superannuated Man." He lived n bachelor with his a 
in various dwellings, but for the greater pnrt of his life in i 
Temple, which lie preferred to any other spot in tlie world 
Latterly he sequestered himself in tlie suburbs of Lond< 
at Colebrook Uow in Islington, at Enfield, and at Edmoiito 
where he died : Init London was 



id ragiuii ur hit wmg." 



He was a great walker to the last, and could always » 
tranii)K(rt himself to town; but, wliils ho lived Id London, there 
were few persons wlio enjoyed an cxairsion Into the country 
more; witness his paper, entitled " Tlie Old Margate Hoy," 
imd witness ihe following lines of his friend Coleridge; written 
upon a vinit paid to him by Mr. Lamb in the country in 
June, 1797: — 
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" But Ibou, (DeUiinkc, nrui glad, 

My gvnd&h««rted Cliartci! for Ihou hast pined 
Anil bungei'd aFlcr rulure many a year, 
III the gmt city pcnl, winning tliy wky 
With Mil ytl patient soul, (hrougb c^il and pain 
And slmnge cfllamily ! " 

How appropriate was the epitbet of " geiitle-lie&rted.'^ I 
He was, indeed, ihe best-natured of men. His table aal J 
purse were only loo open. He found something to speak | 
well of in all his friends, and in all his friends' writings. Hb 
himself never refused to write for any body, not even for the 
klburas of strangers. Task-work disgusted him not. H* | 
even preferred the shackles of an acrostic; those of rhyme 
(call them rather direction-posts to wit and fancy) were not 
enough for him. Forced initial letters suited bis old-fashioned 
verse, with the lines flowing into each other. His death was 
occasioned by an attack of erysipelas, which, with his habit 
of body, proved fatal in a very short time. In person he was 
very thin; but his head nas large and tine, with black hair 
and a noble countenance. He was always dressed in black, and 
never adopted tlie modern fashion of pantaloons or trowsers. 
He Wns throughout life the friend of Holcroft, Godwin,.^ 
Coleridge, Lloyd, Wordsworth, Southey, Rogers, Hazlitl^ I 
Leigh Hunt, Bernar<I Barton, Landor, Kenney, Hood, Banl | 
Montagu, H. C Ilobinson, J. P. Collier, Allan Cunninghaia* I 
Barry Cornwall, Dyer, Carey, &c. ; and though some of i 
these, as Mr. Arnold's butler, in the Vicar of Wakefield, saySi [ 
hated each other, he loveil them all. He never talked poItUcH j 
or polemics. The fancy, the imagination ; cards, wine, and 
tobacco; Ben Jonson and Wychetly, Hogarth and Richard- 
son, ivere common topics enough for hiin. But upon this 
subject we cannot resist the temptation of setting before our 
readers it lively description, entitled " The Conversation of 
Authors," from a work of Mr. Hazlitt's, in two volumes, 
called " 'Hie Plain Speaker." 

" This was formerly the case at Lamb's, where we used to 
have many lively skirmishes at his Thursday evening partien. 
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I doubt whether the smflll-coal -man's musical partie:^ could 

exceed them. Oh ! for the pen of John Buncle to consecrate 

upelil souvenir to their memory \ There was Lamb himself 

the most delightliil, the most provoking, the most witty ami 

sensible of men. He always made the best pun, and ibc best 

remark in the course of the evening. His serious couversatMNlc 

like his serious writing, is his best. No one ever stammered 

out such fine, piqunnt, deep, eloquent things in half a dozen 

half sentences, as he does. His jests scald like tears, nnd be 

probes a question with a play upon words. What a keen* 

laughing, hair-brained vien of home-felt truth ! What cbtMce 

venom ! How often did we cut into the haunch of leltcn, 

r while we discnssed the mutton on the table ! How we skimnied 

^ Ihe cream of criticism I How we got into the heart of C(nitn>> 

*ersy ! How we picked out the marrow of uuthors ! And in 

• our flowing cups mnny a good niime nnd true was freshly i«> 

memberetl. Recollect, most sage and critical reader, that in 

I all this I was but o guest Need I go over the names ? Tliey 

I Mere but the nid everlasting set, — Mitton and Shakspcsre, 

I Pope and Dryden, Steele and Addison, Swift nnd Ony, 

f Fielding, Smollel, Sterne, Richardson, Hogarth's prints, 

I Claude's landscn|ies, the Cartoons at Hampton Court, tuid mil 

those things, tlint, having once been, must ever be. The 

Scotch novels had not ilien been heard of; so^ve said nothing 

ab«mt them. In general we were hard upon the modems. 

The author of the Rambler was only tolerated in BosweJI's 

Lilc of him ; and it was its much as any one could do to edge 

in n word fur Junius. Lnmb could not bear Oil Bias. 

This was a fault. I remember the greatest triumph Icverbrnd* 

was iu persuading him, after some years' dilliculty, tbat 

t'lcldiiig was better than Smollet. Un one occasion, he was 

for making out a list of persons famous in history that oiie 

would wish to >cv; itt tlie head of whom were Pontius Pilate, 

Sir Thomas Itrowne, and Dr. F auMus ; but we l>lack-bBUcd 

most of his list. With what a gusto would he describe hit 

javouritc authors, Donu«, or Sir Philip Sidney, and call their 
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inoi.t cri^beil passages delicious ! He iried itiem on his palate 
as epicures taste olives, and his observatioDs lisd a smack in 
[hem like a rougliness on the tongue. With what diserimiD- 
atioo he hinted a defect in what he admired most; ns in 
saying Uiat tlie display of tlie sumptuous banquet in " Paradise 
Regained" was not in true keeping, as the simplest fare was all 
lliat was necessary to tempt the extremity of hunger ; and 
slating that Adam and Eve, in *' Paradise Lost," were too much J 
like married people. He has furnished many a text for Cole- 
ridge to preach upon. There was no fuss or cant about him ; 
nor were his sweets or his sours ever diluted with one particle 
of aflectation. I cannot say that the party at Lamb's were all 
of one description. Tliere were honorary members — lay- 
brothers, ff'il and goodjcllcnxship was the motto inscribed 
over the door. When a stranger came in, it was not asked, 
"lla.s he written any thing?" We were above llial pedantry; 
but we waited to see what he could do. If he could take a hand 
at picquet, he was welcome to sit down. If a person liked any 
thing, if he took snuff heartily, it was sufiicient. He would 
understand by analogy the pungency of other things besides 
Irish blackguiu'd or Scotch rajipee. A character was good 
any where, in a room or on paper. But we abhorred insipidity, 
ailectatiun, and fine gentlemen. There was one of our party 
who never failed to mark " two for his nob" at cribbage ; and 
be was thought no mean person. This was Ned Phillips, and 
a better fellow in his way breathes not. There was Godwin, 
who asserted some incredible matter of lact as a likely paradox, 
and settled all controversies by an ijise dixit, si^fiat of his will, 
hammering out many a hard theory on the anvil of his brun,— 
the Baron Munchausen of ix)]itics and practical philosophy. 
I'hcre was Cupluin Burney, who had you at an advantage by 
never understanding you. There was Jem White, the author 
of "FalstafT's Letters," who llie other day left tliis dull world' to 
go in search of more kindred spirits, " turning like die latter end 
of a lover's lute." There was Ayrton, who sometimes dropped 
in, llie Will IJoneycomb of our set; and Mrs. Kennolds, who, 
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■ Bfiiiiettum, loveil to hear a noisy debate. An uiterl* 
uninronned person miglit have supposed this a scene of vulgar 
confusion nnd uproar. While the most critical question wu 
pending, while the most difficult problem in philosophy t 
solving, Phillips cried out, "That's game," anil Martin I 
niiittered a c]uotBtion over the last remains ol' a veal-pve 1 
side-table. Once, tmcl once only, the literary interest orei 
the general. For Coleridge was riding the high Gui 
horse, and demonstrating the categories of the transcemlentM 
philosophy to thenuthor of "The Rotid to Kuin,"whoinsisted on 
his knowledge of German and German metaphysics, hnring 
read the "Critique of Pure Ueasoii" in the origiiiul. " My d«ac 
Mr. Holcroft," said Coleridge, in a tone of provoking c 
ation, "you really put me in mind of a sweet pretty Oeir 
girl, ulwut tittecn, that I met with in the Hartz forest i 
many, and who, one day, as I was reading the " Limits of I] 
Knowable and the Unknowable, "the profoundestofnllhisi 
with great attention, came behind my chair, and, leaning av« 
said, " What, you read Kant ? Why, I that am a Germaa b 
don't understand him." — This was too much to bcnr, 
'Uolcroft, starting uji, called out, in no measured tone, *' MM 
Coleridge, you are tlie most eloquent man I ever met with, i 
ihe most troublesome with your elocjuence." Phillips held ti 
cribbage peg that was to mark him game suspended in bis hand, 
ant) the whist table was silent for a moment. I saw Holcroft 
down ttairs, and, on coming to the landing in Mitre Coun, Iw 
stopped me to observe, that he thought Mr. Coleridge a ^try 
devcr man, with n great command of language ; but thai he 
ienred he did not always sfGx very precise ideas to ibe 
wunls he used. Alter he was gone, we had our biugli oat, 
and went on with the nrguuKnt on the nature of reason, the 
iaiagtoaliuu, nnd ilie will, I wish I could fmd a publisher 
, &>r it; it would make a suiiplement to the " Oiographia 
a volume and a half ooavo." — 2Ac I'l 
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later [leriotl, will bo found in n )>aper of Mr. Leigh Hunt's 
printed in " Tlie Examiner " for 1 82* : — 

" C. L. ! Why didst thou ever quit llussell Street (Covent 
Garden) ? Wliy didst tliou Jeave the warm crowd of hu- 
manity, whicli thou lovest so well, to go and shiver on the 
side of the New River, enticing thy unwary friends to walk 
in '( Were friends and sittings-up at night too attractive ? 
And was there no other way to get rid of them ? Reader ! 
we have not waked the night-owl with a. catch, for C. L. is 
not musical. He will put up with nothing but snatches of o)d 
songs. Mozart is to him an alien* and Poesiello is the Pope 
of Home. But we have drawn three souls out of one curd- 
player, and might have waked all tlie ghosts tn our neigh- 
bourhood at Will's and Button's, seeing that there is no 
pride in the next world, and some wit left in this. What 
would I not give for another Thursday evening? It was 
humanity's triumph ; for whist-players and no whist-play era 
there for the first lime met together. Talk not to me of 
great houses in which such things occur ; for there the whist- 
players are gamblers, and the no-whist-players are nobody at 
■)1 : here the whist was for its own sake, and yet the non- 
players were tolerated: but the triumph went further. Here 
was R(ickmaji), to represent among us the plumpness of 
office and the solidity of the government. My brother re- 
former, W. H(aKlitt), came here to rest his disappointments 
and his paradoxes, — vain expectation! With him con- 
tended A(yrton), the most well-bred of musicians, who hates 
a paradox hke an unresolved discord. Another A(lsager), 
was there, the best of neighbours, especially if you happen to 
be confined to your room. Item, a third A(llsop], the most 
trusting of linendrapers, who once lent n poet (Coleri<lge) a 
hundred pounds. I do not know whether it has been paid: 
I hope not, for he deserves to enjoy the Interest for ever, and 
in his case it is a rich one. M. B{urney) was one of us, 
having his hands in his waistcoat pockets, like his friend, and 
talking well uptm episodes. And thou, M(ary) L{Bmb) ! — 
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why have I tioi the art, like the old writers of detlicnl 
of at once loading thee with panegyric, and saving (be 
shoulders of thy modesty ? an art, l)y the by, which was su 
conspicuously concealed, that nobody would have 
theui of having it. Thei-e also came old Captain B(umi 
who hud been round the world with Cook, and was ihi 
man who planted a pun in Otaheite. Nevertheless, thougli 
met him fifty times, I never had the courage to address htm, 
he appeured to be so wrapped up in his tranquillity ant] liis 
whist. He seemed to be taking a long repose from bis sitnuu. 
The jovial fiice of Colonel P(hillips), blooming with a secoad 
youtli, niuiic me bolder. He had been round the world, alt 
when a boy, and had challenged his lieutenant for not 
ing closer by his captain : this illegality completed my 
fidence. With K(cnney) we rejoiced over his 
plays, and trietl to be indifferent over the others." 

We find we have already concluded ihe simple personal 
nniials of the finest essayist that has entertained the world 
since the days of Montaigne. For neaily a quarter of a 
century was the town occasionally delighted with fMpen, 
which united the feeling, and fancy, and reading of Sir Thomu 
Browne, llobert Uurlon* and Thomas Fuller, with Um 
humour and grace of Addison, Steele, and Goldsmith. Tb< 
lucubrations began in 1810, in a quarterly magazine, call«il:' 
** The Refiecttjr;" s[>ark led next in the newspapers ol^ 
author's friends (of |x)IiiicH how opposite !}, Dr. Sloililart and 
Mr. Leigh Hunlj namely, " 'ITie New Times" and " Tlie Kx- 
amiiier;" shone with a stcoJylustre in "Tlie London Magazine" 
of tlic tatc Mr. John Scott, where they first took the signatiuc 
uf £tia (n word of no meaning : Mr. Lnmb once saw it as mn 
Italian name; we l»elieve it is the Italian for Elijah); afler^ 
wards in hU friend Mr. Hone's " Every liuy Book" and *' Table 
Book ;" and, lastly, in it very short-lived magazine, called the 
Englishman's, and iit "'I'heAtheniL'uni." From nianyof thcao^, 
(MU-iodical and fugitive publications, Mr. Lamb's essays 
been from lime to time collected; in the year 1818, i 
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little volume of prose works, and ui the years 1823 and 1853, 
in the two volumes entitled " Elia," which we liavc before 
referred to. Again, we understand, all these and more, will 
be regathereil and republished by the indnstry of his ex- 
ecutors, and of Mr. Moxon, the pi-ot^gi! of Mr. Samuel 
Rogers and himself; and again and again will they be printed 
and reprinted by our posterity, and by the posterity of that 
posterity, among the brightest and purest of British classical 
authors. 

But although it is as an essayist that Charles Lamb will be 
chiefly remembered, yet he entered the literary world as a 
poet, in conjunction with his friends Coleridge and Lloyd. 
In the year 1797, a little volume appeared under their three 
names; and Mr. Lamb's portion of its contents was afler^ 
wards republished in his two volumes of works in 1818, as 
was also his tragedy of " John Woodvil," which was pub- 
lished in 1812 ; the tale of " Rosamund Gray," which was 
printed still earlier, and the farce of " Mr. H. •" which was 
performed nt Drury Lane Theatre, in December 1806. 

Hear what Mr. Coleridge wrote of bis poems in the year 
1796: — 

" TO A FRIEND, 
" Who And dtdand hii intmCvm of writine "o ■*"* Poetry. 

" Deu Clurlts ! wliilst ya Ilnu wrrt a bsbc, I ween, 
TbM geniui )ilung(Hl llive in that wiiord TDuDt 
Highl Cmlalr ; and (nirclius of thy riilli) 
TlMt Pity and Shnplidl; ilood by, 
And {iTomli'd for \hev, IhU Ihou sliould'd renouncG 
The world's low cwa nnd lying vuutiSB, 
ScMJfut and rooted in Ihu Iwav'nly Mine, 
I And wish'd and uiDCtilied to Votxf. 

Yea ^ thou wtTt pluDg'd, bui with forgetTul band 
Held, u by Thetis erH her warrior ton : 
And with ibose recreant unbaptiied beels 
Thou'rt Bying from thy bounden ministries, — 



To weave unwith'riag flow'n ! " Ike. tic. &c. 

This fuce wiu, in our Biugraphical Index for lEM. vriune 
thi Hon. Ceorgv Lunb. 
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In the year 1808, Mr. Lamb published, by Messrs. Ixiiig>- 
man and Co.^ ^^ Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who 
lived about the Time of Shakspeare, with Notes,'' chiefly cri- 
tical ; a very elegant companion to the poetical specimens of 
Messrs. Ellis and Southey. Since all these, he has written a 
farce^ which is not yet published, called ^^ The Pawnbrokef^s 
Daughter ; or, the Reprieved Man," founded on bis paper io 
The Reflector, *^ On the Inconveniences resulting iVoin being 
hanged;" and he has published, as lately as 1830, a littk 
volume called ^^ Album Verses»" with a few others^ indudiog 
*^ The Wife's Trial ; a Dramatic Pbem, founded on Mx. 
Crabbe's Tale of ^ The Confidante.' " In this drama we think 
Mr. Lamb has blunted the point of the story, by ooiiltBig 
the incident narrated in the following couplet of the ori* 
giiial : *— 

'* With this poor prospect the deluded maid, 
Tn words con6ding, wat indeed beirdy'd; ** 

and by altering the secret, of which the Wife's Confidante b 
alone in possession, to a mere previous clandestine marriage, 
followed by instant embarkation of the first husband, and 
death abroad. Mr. Lamb does not paint so dark as Mr. 
Cnibbe; the latter, at the ^claircissement, dismisses the 
confidante to — - 

" — ^— her miserable home. 
To think of comforts lost, and brood on wants to come.** 

The former makes the second husband say to her, — 

« Widow, your hand. I read a penitence 
In this dejected brow ; and in this shame 
Your fault is buried. You shall in with us." 



This is characteristic of the genius of the two poets. For 
the rest, Mr. Lamb's drama breathes the true wholesome air 
of his old favourites; but we prefer Mr. Crabbe's poem. 
In conjunction with Miss Lamb, our author has compiled 
three very pt>pular books for children ; namely, *• Mrs. 
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cesler's School; or, the History of several Young I.niUes 
related by themselves," " Tales from Shakspeare," and " The 
Adventures of Ulysses." We believe we have now com-> 
pleted the liat of Mr. Lamb's " works, or rather (as he him- 
■elf says] his recreations ; his true works being to be found 
on the shelves of Leadenhall Street, filling some hundred 
folios. " 

For a full life of Charles L.inib, the public must await the 
leisure of the elcxjuent pen of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, his 
executor, by whom it is rumoured Ids scattered works and 
letters will be collected and published.* It only remains for 
■s to say n few words on the genius of this most original 
imitator of the style of the Elizabethan writers. We con- 
sider Mr. Lamb's tact in all questions of jioetry to have been 
infallible. In his estimntion of prlots and pictures, as well as 
of actors nud actresses, we think that, like all near-sighted 
people, he had '* visions of his own," and would not " undo 
them." Of music he was a still worse judge, not because, as 
Ik says, " he had no ear," — for many of the finest critics in 
that art have been without what is called a musical ear, — but 
veryfew things in music touched him : when theydid, they were 
^ways beautiful passages, and he could even hum them over; 
which shows that it was not strictly true that he had no ear. 
Two of the melodies, which were ofien running in his head, 
vere Kent's " Oh, that I had wings like a dove," and 
Handel's " From mighty kings." Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. 
Coleridge always acknowledged him an absolute judge of ^ 
poetry : he loved it iur its music as well as for its sense. Ha 
OGuld read nonsense verses : he thought Pope's " Song by a 
Person of Quality " delicious, and would read Skelion aloud , 
by tife hour, merely for the rhymes : and yet he could relish 
ke crabbedness of Donne; nor did he tire tbroiigh the 

* W« lake the librrtjr or poinUng out to tlie collecton a paper, entitled tlie 

C^on fiMi nmof ■ Drunlurd," ■ Mir-eugg^ratiiin, which »u fint pubHibed in a 

tpok bj &Ir. Buil nionlagu againtl ipirituout iiquon} and of guarding Ibem 

iM another, enlilled " A Widov/'in "The Gem "for ia3>l, which, Ihuugli 

d ■> C. Lnmb," ta not by the aulhnr of " Elia." 
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weary measure of Chapman's *' Iliad." He read few 
poets, except the works of Iiis friends Wordsworth niwl 
Coleridge ; aod, ultliough he fed upon the old dramallsts simI 
novelists, new stories tormented him. He did not like 
modem print and paper, and manuscript still less. He was 
no reviewer. He once wrote an excellent critique on "The 
Excursion," for the Quarterly ; but the editor (Mr. Giflb 
pared it down to nothing. 

What he admired, that he imitated, or rather, he did 
good or belter. His few poems, and one short tragedy, 
alt the terseness and simplicity of Beaumont and Fletchi 
or of Andrew Mavell or George Wither. " Rosami 
Gray" seems to have been written aiier reading Mackt 
novels, and, accordingly, it is finer than any of them. "Mr. Hil 
is the best dramatic Jcu iPespnt in the language ; it must 
delighted the green-room nt (he first reading, but t» act 
was n misiuke: of course it was damned ; it wants plot 
incident, and its jokes arc all intellectual: it would make 
excellent play to read to an educated audience, like the 
comedies and farces of Moh^re, which were better read by, 
Le Texier, than acted even by I'erlet or Mars. Mr, L«inU!l 
effusions are short and fragmentary. Ail his works, 
Terse and prose, could easily have been dilated into fire i 
their cjuantity ; he was therefore a poor gainer, as a [leriodk 
writer, by the sheet. We never knew a man so sensible 
the magnanimity of suppression in writing. By a hap[ 
word he suggested a whole triad of balanced periods, 
rather, he disdained to debase his style into such n calculatii 
machine. We remember, ot the very last supper we ate 
him (Mr. Serjeant Talibnrd will recollect it too), he <]uut 
a [WMRgc from Prior's •' Henry and Emma," in itluittrati&n 
this doctrine and discipline; and yet he said he loved Prii 
as much as any man, but tlial his ** Henry and Enima ' 
a v^id paraphrase of tlie old |>oem of *' The Nutbroi 
Maydc." For example, at the di-nouemcHi of the liallad, Pri( 
makes Henry rant out (o his devoted Emma, — 



'■ In me behold the patent Edgnr'a licir, 
llliutriiHii earl : him Ictriblc in war 
Let Loire confeu. for ihe hai felt liii sword, 
Aod trembling fled hcTore Ihc British lord." ' 

and SO on for n dozen couplets, heroic, as they are called. 

And llien Mr. Lamb mndc us mark the modest simplicity 
. witli which the noble youlli disclosed himscIT to his mistress 
■ in the old poem : — 



" Now undBrBlani], 

To WnlDioreland. 

micli it mj/ heritage. 

(ill ■ pareniheni, a* it Hcn 

I will jou bring ; 

And with B ring, 
By way of marriagp, 

I will jou lake 

And ladj make 
At ihoftly an I can : 

Tlua have ye won 

And not a bunidi'd nu 



How he loved tlicsc old rhymers, and with what justice ! 

We have before said that the genius of our dear friend 
(lor we cannot conceal our connection with him) was 
mphatically human. The stories and characters of all his 
plays, poems, and essays turn upon some weakness of hu- 
manity, with which lie had a lively sympathy, and towards 
which he extended a large charity. " When a child (he says 
in one of his Essays), with chilil-like apprehensions, that dived 
not below the surface of the matter, I rend the Parables, not 
guessing at their involved wisdom. — I had more yearnings 
towards that simple architect that built his house upon the | 
sand, than I entertained for his more cautious neighbour, t ' 
grudged at the hard censure pronounced upon the qniet soul 
that kept his talent; and (prizing their simplicity beyond die 
more provident, and, to my apprt-hension, somewhat un- 
Jcminine wariness of their competitors) I felt n kindliness 
I that almost amounted to a (entire, for those five thoughtless 
'ifirgins." 
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SIR ROBERT MOORSOM, K.C.B. 



? THE BLUE. 



Sir Robert Moorsom was the second son of Richard 
Moorsom, Esq., of Air5--hill, near Whitby, an extensive 
ship-owner, and in the commission of the peace for the 
county of Vork. 

He was born in June, 1760, and received an excellent 
classical education under the Rev. Mr. Holmes, at Scortont 
near Richmond, in the county of York ; after which he was, 
for a §hort time, on board one of his father's ships; and 
although he did not enter the naval service till the age of 
seventeen, he came into it under considerable advantages. 

In March, 1777, he was placed as a midshipman in the 
Ardent, commanded by his Iriend Captain Fhipps, after- 
wards Lord Mulgrave, and was employed in the Channel 
mad Bay of Biscay. In 1776, Captain Fhipps was appointed 
to the Courageux, and look Mr. Moorsom witli him. Id 
this siiip he bore a part in all the leading occurrences which 
h»k place during that period of the war, including the batde 
^ Ushant under Admiral Keppel, the relief of Gibraltar 
tier Admiral Darby, and also timl under Lord Howe, the 
.action off Cape Spartel, and the capture of part of Admiral 
'Guichen's convoy going to the West Indies, by Admiral 
Ccmpenfeldt. 

Mr. Moorsom was at this time distinguished by his scien- 
iic and professional acquirements. His being in action in 
Bch scenes would naturally lead his ideas to that knowledge 
rhich alone c«n form a first-rate officer ; but it required s 
lind of high order to arrive at that eminence, both in theory 
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and in practice, for which he was afterwan d 
During the hist twelve months of his time ; was i 
lieutenant of the Courageux, but unfortunately she was 
off when he wanted ten days of completing his serri 
which prevented his being confirmed. 

After passing his examination for a lieutenancy, ^ 
with Commodore Sir John Linzee to the Mediter 
and was appointed to the Sphinx, Captain Markhi , i 
Gibraltar, she having left a lieutenant in England : on 
officer joining his ship, Lieutenant Moorsom was appo 
to the Thetis, Captain Blanket, and was principally 
ployed in the Grecian Archipelago and at Athens. ' 
Thetis returned to England and was paid off in 1 786» ami 
Lieutenant Moorsom remained on shore till the latter end d 
1787; he then joined the Ariel sloop, intended for the Eist 
Indies, to examine the Bengal coast and report on the p 
ticability of refitting ships on that side, so as to prevent tl 
having to go round to Bombay during the N. E. monsoon. 

She sailed under Commodore Cornwallis, who had his 
broad pendant in the Crown, and the Ariel was sent to Guern- 
sey with despatches, Lieutenant Moorsom being ordered to 
join the commodore at Teneriffe : he then received an order 
to act as commander in her, and two lieutenants were ap* 
pointed under him. Captain Moorsom was then sent with 
despatches to the Isle of France, and ordered to rejoin the 
commodore at Madras, after surveying the Island of Diego 
Grarcias. 

At Calcutta the Ariel had nearly the whole of her crew 
confined by sickness, many of whom died, although she had 
but one man ill when she entered the river. He afterwards 
visited the coast of Pegu, the Andaman Islands, and Port 
Cornwallis; examined the little Andaman, Nancowery in the 
Nicobar Islands, Aclieen and Tapanooly on tlie west coast 
of Sumatra, and, having made his report on these places, 
proceeded to ins|>ect a harbour in the Iloogly, which had 
been favourably spoken of as a naval station. 

Of the |)eculiar fitness of Captain Moorsom for this ser* 
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I vice sU who knew him can bear ample testimony. The pre- 
I uenl Sir George Cocklturn was employed under liim as ^ i 
midshipman at this time; and his biographer records the 1 
"great kindness and attention shown him by his commander* 
«fho coiiatanUy afforded him the best instruction, and always 
employed liiin at the taking of the different surveys and ob- 
servations; explaining to him ihe necessity and utihty of so 
doing, and all the particulars ap)>ertaining Uiereto; so tha^ 
tlirongh the nature of the service and the kindness of his 
captain, he gained such a knowledge of his profession as very 
few young men have opportunities of so quickly acquiring^ 
and which could not fail of proving of tlie utmost importance 
to him in his ulterior careei." 

The Ariel was next ordered to the Isle of France with 

money ; but after embarking it and proceeding as tar as 

Madras, Captain Moorsoni was obliged to rehtml it, from 

the sickly stale of his crew. He then rejoined the commo- 

clore at the Andaman Islands, and was mider llie necessity 

I of resigning his command through ill health. He returned 

t to England in the Princess Royal, Ejist Iiidiaman ; and, 

L ^riving in May, 1791, found he had been made a Post 

\ .Captain in the preceding November. 

When the war of 1793 broke out, Captain Moorsom was 

I^H^iiited to the Niger frigate, and was sent to ascertain the 

T enemy's force in Brest, whlcli he satisfactorily accomplished. 

I Oil LoilI Howe's hoi:iting tlie uniuci Rug, lie was superseded 

a the Niger by the Ilunourable Captaii] Legge, and shortly 

wards was appointed to the Astrea frigate, in which ship 

B^ proceeded to Elsineur and brought home the Baltic con- 

»y. He next joined the Hiudostan of 50 guns, which ship 

s fitting out to Join Lord Duncan's fleet in the North 8ea; 

^c Hindostan was, however, converted into a troop-ship, and 

r destination changed, and Capuui Moorsom resigned a 

Wnimand which he felt he could not retain with honour. 

, In ISOt^, Captain Moorsom was appointed to the Majestic, 

^ and joined Admiral Russell off tlie Texel. In April, 1805, 

« joined the Revenge, "t, and was atlaclied to tlie Channel 
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fleet under Admiral Comwallis, by whom he was sent in 
Robert Calder's squadron to reinforce Lord CoUingwood 
Cadiz, where they were joined shortly afterwards by Ne i ; 
then came the ever-memorable day of Trafalgar. 

It is generally understood that the combined fleets were 
in a crescent, but it would be more correct to say t y 
peared to be so. They were not very well formed^ 
ships had come up, through a slight change in the wi i ; tl 
gave them to the eye the form generally assigned to tt 
When the two heroes were leading down the British li it 
is well known the wind was light ; and in order to give every 
scope to individual exertion, Nelson made the signal for each 
ship to close her opponent in the enemy's line as quickly as 
possible. Captain Moorsom's plan was decided in a moment 
Instead of following in the team, he instantly hauled out of 
the line of battle, and, telling off his antagonist in the com* 
bined fleets, steered directly for her, pouring a tremendous 
raking fire into each of the enemy's ships as he cut their line 
to grapple with his opponent muzzle to muzzle. 

The Prince of Asturias, of 1 12 guns, bearing an admiral's 
flag, and four other ships, appeared to form a corps de reserve 
to leeward; and for two hours Captain Moorsom was en- 
gaged with these ships ; Gravina, in the three-decker, on one 
side, a French T* on the other, and the remaining three 
firing at him how and when they could. The Africa, which, 
being in Nelson's divisiofi, had run the gauntlet along the 
enemy's line, now approached to his support ; and the rear 
of CoUingwood's line being at hand, Gravina and his squa* 
dron at length bore round up out of the fight, without 
having been actually engaged with any other ship than the 
Revenge, 

The science and seamanship evinced by Captain Moorsom 
in the mode of carrying liis ship into action were no less 
conspicuous on this occasion than the cool resolution with 
which he attacked so sujierior a force ; and his biographer 
truly observes that " in the splendid and decisive victory of 
Trafalgar— a victory unexampled in naval history, a brilUaot 
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conquest which may be snid to have decided the fate of (he 
war between England and France — Captain Mooisoni bore a 
most dibtinguisUed and active pun." 

At the funeral of Lord Nelson, Captain Moorsom bore the 
great banner. In 1806 he resigned the command of the Re- 
venge, and in 1807 was nominated private secretory to Lord 
Mulgrave (brother to his former commander), who was ap- 
pointed First Lord of the Admiralty. Captain Moorsom's 
scientidc acquirements peculiarly fitted him for this situatioHi 
In 1809 he was appointed Colonel of Marines, and nominated 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty ; soon alter wliicti, Lord 
Mulgrave being appointed Master-general of the Ordnance^ > 
Captain Moorsom became Surveyor-geneial of that Board; i 
accompanied with a seat in parliament for Queenborough. 

The life of a man holding oSice in a department of the 
executive government seldom affords nn incident for the pen 
€>f B biographer. Those reforms and improvements which 
administrative talent and straight-forward honesty of purpose 
will effect, are known only to those who are enclosed within 
the circuit of the office-duties. Snch improvements we know > 
to have been eBected by Sir Robert Moor^ioni in the several . 
offices he filled, and in none of them were his benevolence 
«nd humanity more conspicuous than in the change from the 
^d mode of grinding gun-barrels, by which so many livea 
were sacrificed. This arose principally through the minute 
particles of the stone and iron being inhaled by the workmen, 
'hich subjected them to incurable consumptions, like the 
needle-grinders ; besides which the grindstones were so larger ' 
and the velocity communicated to them was necessarily so 
great, that they often flew to pieces with such force as to be 
propelled through the roof of the manufactory, doing the 
jinost serious damage, as well as occasioning the toss of lives 
ADd Unibs. Sir Robert Moorsom was tiie suggesler and chief 
froraoter of the new method introtluced during his surveyor- 
b>Pf by which the tuming-latlie was substituted for the grind- 
tone. 

In 1810 he was appointed Rear- Admiral of the Blue; and 
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during his continuance at the Ordnance department he became 
successively Rear- Admiral of the White and Red. In 1814 
he was advanced to the rank of Vice- Admiral. In 1815 he 
was appointed a Knight Commander of the Bath ; and in 
1824 he became Commander-in-Chief at Chatham, which 
station was held nine years by Admirals who had helped to 
build the fame of Nelson,' — Sir Benjamin Hallowel Carew, 
Sir Robert Moorsom, and Sir Henry Blackwood. 

At the conclusion of this command, a circumstance took 
place which we record as illustrative of the principle which 
governed Sir Robert's public conduct. A Commander-in- 
Chief, on completing his time of service, has, among other 
privileges, that of nominating a midshipman to be promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant. This was of course looked up to 
with eager eyes by all the young officers who were placed by 
him in his own ship, or who, from personal or family influence, 
hoped to be selected ; and in the dearth of promotion which 
ensued after 1815, such a gift became the object of peculiar 
solicitude. When, however. Sir Robert Moorsom struck his 
flag at Chatham, instead of selecting any of his private friends 
for this step of promotion, he conferred it on an Admiralty 
Midshipman of his ship, unknown to him otherwise than by 
service, and who had not even an ordinary letter of intro- 
duction to him. A continuous service of eighteen years, and 
other circumstances, had given to the individual referred to 
claims on his country ; but on Sir Robert Moorsom he had 
none beyond having performed the duty usually assigned to 
the midshipman intended for promotion,* This one act alone, 
were there no others to put on record, would place Sir Robert 
Moorsom far above the orbit of ordinary men. 

Sir Robert married, in 1791, Eleanor, daughter of Thomas 
Scarth, Esq,, of Stakesby, near Whitby, in the county of 
York. By that lady, who died on the 12th of April, 1828, 
in her 63d year, and was buried at Cosgi'ove, he had several 
children, of whom Captain Robert Moor^'^m, R. N., died in 

• The officer here refenvH *« la the «reiep* I "pu -ter ^'^ Ct^unt* Royal 
Navy. 
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1826, in command of the Jasper ; Constantine-Richard, 
Post Captain 181 8, commanded the Fury bomb at the battle 
of Algiers ; and Maria- Margaret was married on the 8th of 
August, 1815, to the Rev. Henry Longueville Mansel, rector 
of Cosgrove, who died in the spring of the last year, leaving 

en children. 

Sir Robert was promoted to the rank of Admiral in 1830 : 
his declining years were passed at Cosgrove Priory, North- 
amptonshire, where he died on the 14th of May, 1835, greatly 
respected by his entire neighbourhood, and no less beloved 
than honoured by those who knew him best He has left a 
name, in itself a rich dower to his descendants, and a charac* 
ter in every respect worthy of the honourable profession of 
which he may be truly said to have been an ornament 
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No. III. 
JOHN MCCULLOCH, Esq. M.D- 

FELLOW OF THE ROYAL, LINN^AN, AND GEOLOGICAL SOCIE 
PHYSICIAN IK ORDINARY TO H. R. H. PRINCE LEOPOLD 
SAXE COBOURG, ETC. 

Though the records of warriors and statesmen may 
generally more interesting, on account of the variety tbi 
contain, yet it may well be questioned, whether thq- i 
equally pregnant with instruction, and therefore equally useii 
with those of philosophers. We feel, indeed, that eminc 
men in every walk of life are public benefactors ; their ch> 
racters arc, in fact, public property ; their deeds, their dl- 
coveries, form the amount of national glory, so far as ii 
depends on the manifested efforts of individuals. It is, there- 
fore, obviously a duty to preserve the memorials of such men. 

as, in our own times, have obtained an honourable celebritv, 

• 

and to hand them down to posterity, 'i'hcy become the land- 
marks of a future age, invaluable, as showing the state of 
literature, science, the arts, the opinions, and the feelings of 
the times hi which they flourished. Virgil has f^iven such 
men a place in the Klysian Fields; in his enumeration he 
forgets not to include 

•• Invcntas out qui vitam i'vcohivru jwr arten 
Qiiique Mii inemurcs alioii feci-rc niLTvndu.** 

Without iiesit^ition, then, we lay before our readers a brief 
account of the life and writings of Dr. John M'Culloch. 

He was born in CSuernsi-y, on the 6lh of October, I773, 
His father was Mr. James M*Cullocli, a man as faultless, 
gentle, and Inrnevolent as any human being that ever lived. 
His mother was Miss l)e Lisle, daughter of 'Hiomas De Lisle 
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an ancient family in Guernsey. The first of her name on 
cord is William de IsU, who, in 1164', was witness to the 
larter of foundation of Paisley monastery. His grandfather, i 
hn M'Culloch, married Miss Boyd, of the Kilmarnock , 
mily. His family was, as the name imports, Scotch; their | 
tale and baronial castle were at Cardoness, on the river 
leet, in Kirkcudbright. One of his ancestors was David 
I'Culloch, Lord Lieutenant of Galloway. " 
In his childhood, Dr. M'CuUdcI) was very thoughtful, and 
ud of being alone. He taught himself to write when between 
LVe and six years of age with the head of a pin, being not yet able | 
nholdapen; at thiscarly age, beingat school, he was punished J 
or writing a Latin exercise badly; he said nothing at the 
le, but told his brothers afterwards, that he could not hold 
1 pen. One anecdote is still preserved of him, when he was 
lurdly four years old. I4e had been walking by tlie sea-side 
Q a storm: when Ins mother put him to bed at night, she 
uked him why he had filled his pockets with large stones ; his 
answer was, that he put them in for ballast, being afraid that 
the wind would blow him away. When the hours of study 
e over, he never played with his brothers, or other boys, 
but always with his sister ; or else he went to a room, which, ' 
even then, he was allowed to call his own, the door of which j 

i contrived to fasten with a large bent needle, in such a 
manner, that his brothers, though older and stronger, could 
not enter. Here he amused hinisetf by drawing, carving * 
iais, cups, &c. in wood and cocoa-nut shells; and at a very | 
early period, in attempts to make gunpowder, and, after effect- ' 
ing that, in manufacturing fireworks. The first school he 
was sent to was the grammar school at Piympton ; afterwards ' 
; at Penzance; and thence in 1787, to the grammar i 
school at Lostwithiel, in Cornwall, where he remained for 
three years. The master of this school, Mr. M'Gdvray, i 

Tlic name Cut Lnch meani " dwellers in the Lucb ;" the familjr having (1^ I 

lion] ttttlrd on the iiland in Myreton Locli nbaut Ibe fear 6O0. Tbe etUH ' 

Ihc familf until Sir Godttty M'Culloch wu behead«l in ■ priTM* i 

AudwbblbtMMwalli. I 
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seems early to have appreciated the talents of his yoathii 
pupil, treating him with much kindness, and giving him asoi 
of command over his other pupils ; and he looked back tc 
time he spent there, as to one of the happiest ;i i ol 
life. In a journal kept by him vehen on a tour Comi 
in 1807, he says, " It is seventeen years since I ¥ at : 
at Lostwithiel, for three years. There never was b 
school ; teaching was attended with no ill-hui r, id 
ing with no punishment ; there was liberty wit it d n 
and holiday without riot. I should be able to j t 
tially of this, for I was head and monitor for nearly two 
years. I was flattered then, and am flattered now, by the re- 
collection of Mr. M*Gilvray's friendship." Within a fei 
months we have heard him speak in the same afiectio 
terms of his old tutor. He paid another visit to this place 
before his lamented death, in company with Mrs. M*Ciillodi; 
and remarked that he should certainly be remembered tken^ 
for that the display of his fireworks, the making of which hid 
become a favourite amusement, used to attract all the 
habitants. 

From Lostwithiel he went, in 1790, to prosecute his me- 
dical studies at Edinburgh, where he obtained his diploma of 
Physician at the early age of eighteen ; the youngest man that 
had ever passed the examination, which was then very severe. 
His application was at this period intense; it probably re- 
ceived an additional stimulus from the situation of his family, 
who were imprisoned in France (the Revolution then raging) 
and had lost their fortune. He has been heard to speak of 
his despair, when, on recovering from a severe illness, he 
found a letter on his bed, containing this intelligence, instead 
of the usual remittance which he expected. He resided five 
years at Edinburgh, when, feeling that he was by br too 
young to be likely to commence private practice with success, 
he entered the Artillery as Assistant-Surgeon. On ihe 5th of 
April, 1803, he accepteil the situation of Chemist to the 
Ordnance, which was more particularly agreeable to him as 
it exempted him from taking the routine duty in the CoIp 
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^Bles. In ISO? lie resided at Blackheath, and practised as a 
^Bhysician with the greatest regularity. i 

Wr About the year 1811, the surveys in Scotland commence!^, | 
^Bi whicli lie was engajred. This compelled him to give up 
^Both Ills profession and the appointment under the Board of 
■Ordnance. He never resumed his practice, though he waa 
f> frequently consulted, and was ever ready to give, his advice ' 

■ when called upon. The first business on which he was em- , 
i ployed in Scotland, was in a search for stones adapted to the 

( use of the Government powder-mills. We have no means 
i now of ascertaining the result of his inquiries ; it was, how-* 
ever, an object of primary importance, and well deserved to ' 
be intrusted to his care. The second business on which htf ' 
was employed, was an examination of the principal mouD" 
tains, with a view to the repetition of the experiments that 
had been made at Schehailian on the density of the earth. , 
The third had for its object the correction of the deviations 
of the pinmb-line on the meridian of the Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey. Whilst he was making these surveys, he was also em- 
ployed in geological observations, and in collecting materials j 
for a Mineralogical Map, as well for his own amusement ancl 
instruction, as with the hope that they would become usefaf j 
Co the country at some future lime. In 1826 he was desired | 
hy Government to complete the work he had thus begun ; andf J 
this was the commencement of the last and most important 
public work in which he was engaged, — the mineralogicat 
and geological survey of Scotland, — which was continued 
every summer from 1R2G lo 1892, when he completed it. j 
The winters of these years were spent in the laborious task I 
of putthig in order the observations made in the summer, lO 
Jrawing sections, preparing the map, &c. This great worlty 
precise and exact as it is — the labour of one individual, begun^ 
CArried on, and completed by himself alone, extending over A 
Country richer in its variety of rocks than any country of 
«qual extent in tlic world, abounding in geological difHculties — 
lias never been surpassed, or even equalled, by any under- 
taking of a similar nature. In vnin we search to lind its 
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parallel ; a work that might be fairly deemed a burden fit to 
be borne by a commission of S^avans only, aided by all the 
means and appliances that numbers and a well-arranged di- 
vision of labour could lend to it, was in this instance alone 
achieved by one man. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. 66.^ for May, 1820, in speak- 
ing of this stupendous work, after passing a high and well- 
merited eulogium upon his publication called " The Western 
Islands of Scotland,*' says, " In judging of the merits of this 
work, we are not to estimate the labour the author has un- 
dergone in collecting his materials, by the standard of most 
books of travels, descriptive of a country so near at home. It 
was not his lot to be carried over smooth roads in a well- 
hung carriage, and to close the labours of the day with a 
comfortable meal and a soft bed ; but it was the toilsome task 
of five successive summers spent upon a boisterous sea, or a 
miserably poor, comfortless land." 

In a letter to a friend, speaking of this undeitaking, be 
says, ** Money alone could never have tempted me to go on 
with that work. It is not an equivalent exchange for a 
profession surrendered. It required other motives. It is a 
life of labour and anxiety, and privation, and hazard, far be- 
yond any thing that the hardest worked servant in England 
undergoes. The working mind must also toil with its hands; 
master and servant both ; and it has always been mine to do 
all the different works provided for in all other surveys by 
half a dozen men, and as many salaries." 

He received from Government for this survey 7000/. — a 
sum, we humbly conceive, not by any means too large for 
the services he rendered. The report and map have been 
placed in Mr. Arrowsmitirs hands; we believe he was to 
have superintended the publication of the latter last autumn. 
To show the powers that Dr. M'Culloch possessed, and his 
aptitude for acquiring any thing he willed, we may mention 
that he steered his own boat through the dangerous channels 
of the Scottish Islands. 

Some of the fruits of tliese separate surveys are before the 
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public. The fiist was " A Di-scription of tlie Western Islands 
of Scollnmt, including the Isle of Man, &c. 2 vols. 8vo., with 
I vol. 4to. of plates. LonJon ant! Etiinburgli, 1819;" now out 
of print. Next, " A Geological Classification of Kocks, with 
Descriptive Synopses, comprising the Elements of Practical 
■Geology. London, 1821, I vol. 8vo." Thirdly, "The High- 
lands and Western Isles of Scotland, in a Series of Letters 
to Sir Walter Scott, Bart. London, 1824, 4 vols. 8vo."* 
Fonrthly, ** A .System of Geology, with a Theory of the 
Earth, and an Explanation of its Connection with the Sacred 
Records. London, 1831, 2 vols. 8vo." In addition to these 
larger works, which arose out of his employment, he pub- 
lished an account of Blair and Diinkeld, anonymously, in 
1823; and contributed many papers both to the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, and to Brande's Journal, on various subjects 
connected with Scotland generally, or its rocks and minerals ; 
besides others on different topics. One of his papers in the 
Etlinburgh Encyclopedia is a description of twenty-two species 
of medusa found about Shetland and Orkney; so attentive 
was he to every thing that surrounded him. 

As we afe speaking of his contributions to periodical 
works, we will quote the words of an Editor of one of the 
principal quarterly publications: they are found in a letter 
Addressed to Dr. M'Culloch by the Editor, himself a man of 
great talent, who has enriched the literature of our country 
by his exquisite translations from various modern languages : 
they will show the estimate that was formed of him by a very i 
competent judge: — " Your rapidity, on all subjects, is equal to 4 
your extensive knowledge: it iii quite a moral phenomenon 1 ] 
I do not understand it, and should not have believed it if I 
liad not so often seen the proofs before nie. There is nothing 
at all like it in literary history; nobody has been heard of 
<or recorded that ever came near you, and it is all mailer at 
■^lie same time — a perfect torrent of knowledge; you seem to 

^ ■ Thi« irork wu nritien irhen ibe aiiihor wu confliMd to bed bj litkncM, h | 
the Me or Mao. 
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have your brains in your fingers; nnd the quantity too which 
you write, on all subjects equal ly, is not less incredible." 

In 1821, Dr. M^CuIloch published a Treatise on the Art 
of making Wines, which reached to a fourth edition in 1829. 
Hitherto we have seen him actively engaged in a series of 
surveys, which, from first to last, extended over a considerable 
portion of his life, and necessarily demanded, one would sup- 
pose, so much of his time, that but little or none could be left 
for other pursuits. This, however, was not the case; he 
never lost sight of his profession, though he was unable to 
follow up the practice of it The proofs of this we have in 
two elaborate works which appeared in 1827 and 1828. The 
first is entitled, *^ Malaria, an Essay on the Production and 
Propagation of this Poison, and on the Nature and Localities 
of the Places by which it is produced, &c. I vol. 8vo. London." 
The secoiul is '^ An Essay on the llemittent and Intermittent 
Diseases, including generally Marsh Fever and Neuralgia, &c. 
in 2 vols. 8vo. London." Our limits will not allow us to lav 
before our readers an analysis of these works ; we can \)ui 
point out their object: remarking, however, that, so far as wo 
have ever heard, he was the first who referred » large list of 
disorders, hitherto deemed anomalous, and which, prima facie, 
appear to have nothing in common one with another, to their 
true source — the poison of the malaria. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to say that these volumes excitetl great interest, not 
only amongst medical men, but amongst all classes : this, 
added to the earnestness with which he pursued his in(|uiries, 
and to the originality of his views, caused his name to he 
so associated with the subject (malaria), that the mention 
of the one invariably suggested to the mind the other. In 
trifles or in ludicrous subjects this might h:ive been deemed 
a "nickname" (to use the common expression); on such an 
im]K>rtant subject as this, treated, too, with conhuinniate ability, 
it became, as it were, a title of dislinclion. The first of these 
works gives a history of malaria; notices the soils and situ- 
ations which most commonly proiluce it, the mode of its 
propagation, the climates and seasons |K*culiarly suited to its 
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proiluction, its geography ; and describes the general eSecU 
upon the constitutions of the inhabitants of marshy dlstrictsi ■ 
&c. This is adapted for readers in general, who, (lo use his own \ 
words)^" as travellers or as residents in unhealtliy districts, 
take an interest in a subject of this nature." The first volume 
of the second work is on Marsh Fever. To show that he wns 
not just come to a knowledge of his subject, or that he wrote 
becaiDie he wished to write, careless of what be wrote, we wUl 
quote a few lines from the commencement of the preface : — 
" As long ago as the period of my college studies (he received 
his diploma at 18]i my attention had been excited by what has 
been called the tic douloureux ; and even then I came to the 
conclusion which every successive year has confirmed, that it 
was intimately connected widi intermittent fever, both in its 
nature and causes; while Jt therefore became an obvious con- 
clusion that its remedies should be sought among those by 
which that disease is cured." 

This volume treats of remittent fever, chronic and obscure 
icmittetit, the cure of it; on intermittent fever, obscure inter- 
miltenis, and their cure. In the second we have neuralgia in 
general, neuralgia of the face, or Uc douloureux, sciatica, 
periodical headache, and vertigo, Sec, the cure of the neuralgia 
in general, and a most valuable tabular view of the diseases 
appertaining to marsh fever and neuralgia. On these two 
volumes principally rests his character as a great medical 
writer. That he earned lliis character in the highest degree, 
will not, we presume, be doubted by any one competent tu form 
a judgment on the jxiinC. If ever there were a man who en- 
tered uu a subject with all his hcnrt and soul, he did on this, 
and, unhappily for him, it was constantly forced upon his atten- 
tion ; for many years he bad been, for a longer or shorter period 
every year, aillicted most severely by the cfiects of malaria. 

We have spoken of Dr. M'CulIocb's writings in general; 
■ny one conversant with them know s that they must have re- 
sulted from deep thought based on an ultimate knowledge of 
the subjects he treated of. The acquisition of this knowledge 
was gained by intense study, aided by a memory so wonderfully 
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tenacious, that we, who were honoured with his friendship for 
the last six or seven years, never ceased to'adraire it. A list 
exists, in his own handwriting, of his studies many years ngo 
(they were not all pursued at the same time), which comprises 
more than twenty distinct pursuits ; some of these he ceased to 
prosecute, the majority he continued, and many he may be 
said to have mastered. The more we reflect on what he did, 
the more we admire the variety and extent of his knowledge, 
and the wisdom and benevolence with which he applied it to 
promote the welfare of others. And he had time not only to 
do every thing, but to do nothing. His accomplishments, as 
they are called, were cultivated at times which many pass 
without employment. His drawings were done while others 
were walking or riding. His skill in drawing was exquisite, 
and the number he has left is very great, independent of 
those which he gave away. His flowers were examined, 
dried, and painted, before breakfast in the long summer 
mornings. When he used to play the violin, he practisetl 
it always during the twilight hours, when he could have 
seen neither to read nor to write. His skill in music 
was formerly so great, as well as his knowledge of the 
art, that a friend, whose favourite pursuit it was, and who 
excelled in it, remarket!, " He has done many things, but 
this is his talent ; it is in this he excels." This might have 
been asserted of him in other matters* One instance may 
be adduced as worth a thousand — the testimony of Huron 
Cuvier, who modified his description of Eels in his large work, 
adding a new s|)ecies, sent to him by Dr. M*Culloch. He was 
Fellow of the Royal, Linnwan, and Geological S)ciclies, and 
at one time Vice-President of the hist ; and publishcil in its 
Transactions some valuable papers, which have been noticed 
with great approbation in the lulinburgh Uevicw. In this 
Review, and in the Quarterly, formerly thu Westminster, tlie 
London Magazine, New Monthly, Branile's Philosophical 
Journal, and Hrewstcr's Edinburgh Kncyclopedia, will be 
found all his shorter papers. 

Many pa|)ers on various subjects remain unpublihhed; 
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kmongst them is one which will amount to four volumes Svoi 
on Natural Tlicology. The scope of this work is the same ■ 
as that of iht Bridgewnter Treatises; it was nearly, if not 
entirely) written before those treatises made their appear- 
ance. He has lefl directions for its publication. He also 
directed a reprint of the work on the Highlands, with nu- 
merous additions ; a corrected copy is amongst his papers, 

For some years, and till his death, he filled the situation 
of lecturer on chemistry and geology at the HMiourable East 
India Company's Military Establishment at' Addiscombe. 
His appointment of physician in ordinary to Prince Leopold 
dates from 1820. 

A few words more on the character of this distinguished 
philosopher, and we have done. He was steady in his 
attachments, zealous to promote the interests of his friends, 
and ever ready to aid those who needed his assistance. He 
possessed very strong affections and acute sensibility, which 
the sufferings of many years seemed rather to have increased 
than diminished. His maimers were courteous ; his convers- 
ation was rich, varied, apparently exhaustless, though never 
nrged so far as to exclude others, and remarkable for its 
unaffected simplicity. He was as willing to impart inform- 
ation as he was eager to actjuire it. 

Dr. M'Culloch, married in the course of the summer of 
1835, Miss While, whose family resided near Addiscombe. 
He was with her in Cornwall, on a visit to his old and valued 
friend the Rev, John Duller, at St. Just, when the fatal acci- 
dent occurred, which terminated his valuable life on the 21s( | 
of August. He fell out of a pony phaeton, by which, i 
addition to other injuries, his right leg was so shattered, diat 
amputation became necessary. The firmness and calmness 
of his mind, and Ills entire resignation to the will of God, 
were manifested during the operation. He asked questions 
of the surgeons from time to time, and even directed them, 
as if he were not himself the patient. His remains were 
conveyed from the house of his friend Captain Giddy, where 
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the accident happened, and deposited in the church of Gul- 
yalf a village about half-way between St« Michael's Mount 
and Penzance. 

To some it maj appear that fiiendship has knt its colour- 
ing to this accotmt of Dr. M^CuUoch's life : his numerous 
friends feel that it has not — - ^ Multis ilk bonis flebilis 
oocidit.'' 



We have been favoured with the foregoing Memoir from 
an authentic sourcct 



THE RIGHT HON. 

^ANCIS BASSET, LORD DE DUNSTANVILLE, 

OF tehidy; and lohd basset op stbatton, m the county 
OF CORNWALL; A baronet; recorder of penbyn; 

O. C. L., ETC. ETC. 

Xhis excelleut and patriotic nobleman was a lineal male de- 
fendant oC the Bassets of Umberlegb in Devonshire) which 
sprang forth at a very early period from the wide-spreading 
fcmily of Basset, which flourished in several branches shortly 
after the Norman conquest- His Lordship was the elder 
Hon of Francis Easstt, Esq. M, P. for Peiiryn, by Margaret, 
^lighter of Sir John St. Aubjn, of Clowaiice in Cornwall, 
Bart. He was born at Walcot, county of Oxford, August 9. 
lUid baptized at Charlbury, September ?■ 1757. 

He received the earlier part of his education at Harrow; 
but, about the period of his fathef's death in 1769, he was 
iremoved to Eton, where he remained about five years. At 
Hhe age of seventeen he became a member of Kliig's College^ 
Cambridge, where he afterwards received the degree of 
Jtl.A. in 17S6. His education was completed by the usual 
tour through France nnd Italy, accompanietl by the Rev. 
•IVilliam Sandys, who was the son of a former steward of the 
iunily, and had received his education for the express pur- 
|iose of becoming tutor to Mr. John Frideaux Basset, the 
Ibmier heir (Lord de Dunstanville's cousin-german), who died 
Ai 1756, at the age of sixteen. 

On his return to England, Mr. Basset found himself in 
D 3 
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possession of abilities, joined to energy of mind ; of a large 
estate, accompanied by great accumulations from the mines ; 
and, in addition, of a local influence assuring his introduction 
to parliament. Thus circumstanced, it was natural for him 
to take an active share in the politics of his country. 

On entering the House of Commons as member for 
Penryn, at the general election of 1780, he found Lord 
North First Minister of a Tory administration, engaged in 
war with America, and with France, Spain, and Holland. 
He eagerly joined that party, and was subsequently hurried 
with it into the most fatal measure that had occurred up to 
that period, the well known and well remembered coalition. 

But previously to this time, an event had taken place 
locally connected with Cornwall, equally honourable to him, 
who conducted a large body of miners to the relief of Ply- 
mouth, and to the miners themselves who volunteered their 
services. In the latter part of August, 1779, the combined 
fleets of France and Spain most unexpectedly steered into 
Plymouth Sound, and anchored nearer to the shore than the 
base of the present Breakwater. After the splendid successes 
of the Seven Years' War, marine fortifications had been 
wholly neglected as utterly useless, and never to be wanted in 
future times. A well-founded alarm spread immediately 
throughout the whole country, that Plymouth was incompe- 
tent to sustain an attack ; when instantly the Cornish miners, 
worthy of the reputation long enjoyed by their predecessors, 
rushed from all directions, and offered themselves as volun- 
teers to assist in defending Plymouth, and to exert their skill 
and labour 'in perfecting the works ; and Mr. Basset, acting 
as his ancestors had done before, immediately placed himself 
at their head. Thus a large and efficient force was, in the 
course of a few days, added to our most important western 
arsenal. On this occasion a baronetcy was conferred on Mr. 
Basset, by patent dated November 24. 1779 ; a g»ft: rpr iered 
honourable by the car**** ^or which it was bestowec 

On the disso^ '^»'"' »i parl»nment in i^*'^ ^^ i^mncis 
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fices in money in support of the unpopular coalition ministry, 
and he remained steadfast with that defeated party till the 
whole political hemisphere became changed in every aspect, 
by the breaking forth of the French Revolution. 

Most of those in the dawn of youth, possessed of eager 
minds and liberal sentiments, were borne along by the tor- 
rent of passions, excited by new systems, promising universal 
happiness with increased wisdom and virtue ; but Sir Francis 
Basset had the advantage of several years passed in active 
experience with the world. He had learnt that the human 
faculties are unequal to the formation of systems d priori^ 
but must submit to follow the more humble course of adapt- 
ation, tentative experiment, and induction ; and, concurring in 
opinion with many of the wisest, the best informed, and most 
deeply interested in the welfare of the country, that the safety 
of the state was at issue, he added his weight to what would 
now be termed the conservative scale. 

Distinguished as he was by personal qualities and attain- 
ments, by the antiquity of his family, by the achievements of 
his ancestors, and by fortune, Sir Francis Basset had long 
been designated in public opinion as a person proper to be 
placed in the House of Peers; and, accordingly, on the 17th 
of June, 1796, an hereditary seat in parliament was bestowed 
upon him, by the title of Lord de Dunstanville, so called after 
the ancient barons of that name, whose heiress was married 
to his ancestor Thomas Basset, in the reign of Henry the 
First. 

A second creation took place on the 7th of November in 
the following year, of Bai*on Basset, of Stratton in Cornwall, 
with a special remainder to his daughter in failure of male 
issue. 

Lord de Dunstanville from that period continued to sup- 
port the genuine character of a dignified English gentleman ; 
discharging his parliamentary duties in the manner he deemed 
"^ 1st useful to the interests of his country; executing the office 

a mn^istra^e to the benefit, and to the entire satisfaction, c 
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possession of abilities, joined to energy of mind ; of a large 
estate, accompanied by great accumulations from the mines ; 
and, in addition, of a local influence assuring his introduction 
to parliament. Thus circumstanced, it was natural for him 
to take an active share in the politics of his country. 

On entering the House of Commons as member for 
Penryn, at the general election of 1780, he found Lord 
North First Minister of a Toiy administration, engaged in 
war with America, and with France, Spain, and Holland. 
He eagerly joined that party, and was subsequently hurried 
with it into the most fatal measure that had occurred up to 
that period, the well known and well remembered coalition. 

But previously to this time, an event had taken place 
locally connected with Cornwall, equally honourable to him, 
who conducted a large body of miners to the relief of Ply- 
mouth, and to the miners themselves who volunteered their 
services. In the latter part of August, 1779, the combined 
fleets of France and Spain most unexpectedly steered into 
Plymouth Sound, and anchored nearer to the shore than the 
base of the present Breakwater. After the splendid successes 
of the Seven Years' War, marine fortifications had been 
wholly neglected as utterly useless, and never to be wanted in 
future times. A well-founded alarm spread immediately 
throughout the whole country, that Plymouth was incompe^ 
tent to sustain an attack ; when instantly the Cornish miners, 
worthy of the reputation long enjoyed by their predecessors, 
rushed from all directions, and offered themselves as volun- 
teers to assist in defending Plymouth, and to exert their skill 
and labour in perfecting the works ; and Mr. Basset, acting 
as his ancestors had done before, immediately placed himself 
at their head. Thus a large and efficient force was, in the 
course of a few days, added to our most important western 
arsenal. On this occasion a baronetcy was conferred on Mr. 
Basset, by patent dated November 24. 1779 ; a gift rendered 
honourable by the cause for which it was bestowed. 

On the dissolution of parliament in 1784, Sir Francis 
Basset exerted himseF to the utmost, »riH m«r1p ^rge sacri« 
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fices in money in support of the unpopular coalition ministry, 
and he remained steadfast with that defeated party till the 
whole political hemisphere became changed in every aspect, 
by the breaking forth of the French Revolution. 

Most of those in the dawn of youth, possessed of eager 
minds and liberal sentiments, were borne along by the tor- 
rent of passions, excited by new systems, promising universal 
happiness with increased wisdom and virtue ; but Sir Francis 
Basset had the advantage of several years passed in active 
experience with the world. He had learnt that the human 
faculties are unequal to the formation of systems d priori^ 
but must submit to follow the more humble course of adapt- 
ation, tentative experiment, and induction ; and, concurring in 
opinion with many of the wisest, the best informed, and most 
deeply interested in the welfare of the country, that the safety 
of the state was at issue, he added his weight to what would 
now be termed the conservative scale. 

Distinguished as he was by personal qualities and attain- 
ments, by the antiquity of his family, by the achievements of 
his ancestors, and by fortune. Sir Francis Basset had long 
been designated in public c^inion as a person proper to be 
placed in the House of Peers; and, accordingly, on the 17th 
of June, 1796, an hereditary seat in parliament was bestowed 
upon him, by the title of Lord de Dunstanville, so called after 
the ancient barons of that name, whose heiress was married 
to his ancestor Thomas Basset, in the reign of Henry the 
First. 

A second creation took place on the 7th of November in 
the following year, of Baron Basset, of Stratton in Cornwall, 
with a special remainder to his daughter in failure of male 
issue. 

Lord de Dunstanville from that period continued to sup- 
port the genuine character of a dignified English gentleman ; 
discharging his parliamentary duties in the manner he deemed 
most useful to the interests of his country ; executing the office 
of a magistrate to the benefit, and to the entire satisfaction, of 
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possession of abilities, joined to energy of mind ; of a large 
estate, accompanied by great accumulations from the mines ; 
and, in addition, of a local influence assuring his introduction 
to parliament Thus circumstanced, it was natural for him 
to take an active share in the politics of his country. 

On entering the House of Commons as member for 
Penryn, at the general election of 1780, he found Lord 
North First Minister of a Tory administration, engaged in 
war with America, and with France, Spain, and Holland. 
He eagerly joined that party, and was subsequently hurried 
with it into the most fatal measure that had occurred up to 
that period, the well known and well remembered coalition. 

But previously to this time, an event had taken place 
locally connected with Cornwall, equally honourable to him, 
who conducted a large body of miners to the relief of Ply- 
mouth, and to the miners themselves who volunteered their 
services. In the latter part of August, 1779, the combined 
fleets of France and Spain most unexpectedly steered into 
Plymouth Sound, and anchored nearer to the shore than the 
base of the present Breakwater. After the splendid successes 
of the Seven Years' War, marine fortifications had been 
wholly neglected as utterly useless, and never to be wanted in 
future times. A well-founded alarm spread immediately 
throughout the whole country, that Plymouth was incompe- 
tent to sustain an attack ; when instantly the Cornish miners, 
worthy of the reputation long enjoyed by their predecessors, 
rushed from all directions, and offered themselves as volun- 
teers to assist in defending Plymouth, and to exert their skill 
and labour in perfecting the works ; and Mr. Basset, acting 
as his ancestors had done before, immediately placed himself 
at their head. Thus a large and efficient force was, in the 
course of a few days, added to our most important western 
arsenal. On this occasion a baronetcy was conferred on Mr. 
Basset, by patent dated November 24. 1779 ; a gift rendered 
honourable by the cause for which it was bestowed. 

On the dissolution of parliament in 1784, Sir Francis 
Basset exerted himself to the utmost, and made large sacri- 
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Gees in tnoiicy in support of the unpopular cualition ministiy, 
and lie remained steadfast wUb that deleated party till the 
whole political hemisphere became changed in every aspect 
by the breaking forth of the French Revolution, 

Most of those in the dawii of ^'outh, possessed of eager 
mhids and liberal sentiments, were borne along by the tor- 
rent of passions, excited by new systems, promising universal 
happiness with increased wisdom and virtue; but Sir Francis 
Basset had the advantage of several years passed in active 
experience with the world. He had learnt that the human 
&culties are unequal to the formation of systems d priori, 
but must submit to follow the more humble course of adapt- 
ation, tentative experiment, and induction ; and, concurring in 
Opinion with many of the wisest, the best informed, and most 
deeply interested in the welfare of the country, that the safety 
of the state was at issue, he added his weight to what would 
now be termed the conservative scale. 

Distinguished as he was by personal qualities and attain- 
ments, by tlie antiquity of his family, by ttie achievements of i 
bis ancestors, and by fortune. Sir Francis Basset had long 
been designated in public opinion as a person proper to be 
placed in the House of Peers; and, accordingly, on the 17th 
of June, 1796, an hereditary seat In parliament was bestowed 
upon him, by the title of Lord de Dunsianvllle, so called after 
the ancient barons of that name, whose heiress was married 
to his ancestor Thomas Basset, in the reign of Henry the 
First. 

A second creation took place on the 7th of November in 
the following year, of Baion Basset, of Stratton in Cornwall, 
with a special remainder to his daughter in failure of male 
;ue. 

Lord de Dunstanvllle from that period continued to sup- 
port the genuine character of a dIgnlBcd English gentleman j 
Itschurging his parliamentary duties in the manner he deemed 
Dost useful to the interests of his country ; executing the office 
if a magistrate to the benefit, and to the entire satislactiou, of 
D S 
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his neighbourhood ; setting an example most worthy of | 
neral imitation, as the possessor of an extensive landed estate^ 
and as a most liberal proprietor of mines : kind and benevo- 
lent to every one, esteemed in the highest degree by his 
private friends and relations, and certainly placed by general 
acclamation, in regard to all these iiualities and circumstances 
taken together, as by far the first man in the county wfaicfa 
he has benefited and adorned. 

Lord de Dunstanvillo was a liberal patron of the fine arU; 
ami presented bis county in 1811 with an edition of Carew's 
Survey of Cornwall, with notes by Tomkin, printetl in 4to. 
lie was also the author of several papers in Young's Aniwll 
of Agriculture. 

His Lordship was lirst attacked with paralysis early fa 
18S4', at Exeter, when on Ins road to London to attend par- 
liament ; and from that period rcinnlned in a state of great 
weakness and debility. His dcatli occurrni nt Ins mansion, 
South Place, Knightsbridge, on the ♦th of February, 1835. 

His Lordship's funeral started from his lute residence at 
Knightsbridge on the l4th of February. The cavalcade was 
on an uncommonly extensive scale of nombre grandeur, con- 
sisting of outriders ainl ten pages on horseback, a hearse and 
two conches Olid six, and utlendetl out of town by several 
private carriages, ll procccdeil the whole of the distance to 
Tehiily, 2«G miles, at a walking pnw. The body lay in 
state at Tchidy Hall for one day previous to the Interawflt, 
which took place ot lUugiin on ihe l!6i)i. 

Il is intended to erect a monument lo (his dce|ily Inmcntetl 
nobleman, on Cam Br^, to perpetuate the memory of the most 
munificent bendoctor ever known in Cornwall. 

His Lordthip was twice marriwl ; first, on the 1 fith of May, 
1780, to Fraiices-Susoniuih, daughter and coheirc«s of John 
Hippesley Coxe, of Slane Easlon, county of Somemot, Ksc|.« 
by whom ho hod his only child, ihu Uight I {on. Frances, now 
Baroness Dauet, of Strattan, bom in 17S1. Having bvcoroe 
■ wldowiT on the Itth of Juno, 182S, his Lordship nuuriedf 
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secondly, on the ISth of July, 1824, Harriet, fourth daughter 
of the late Sir William Lemon, Bart Her Ladyship survives 
him. 

The entailed estates of the family have devolved to his Lord- 
ship's nephew, John Basset, Esq*, son of the late Rev. John 
Basset, rector of Illogan and Camborne. 



From << The Gentleman's Magazine.' 
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No. V. 
HENRY BONE, Esg. R- A. 

Henry BonEi the son of a cabinet chair-maker, at Truro, in 
Cornwall, wa$ born in that town on the 6th of February, 1 755, 
When twelve years old, his parents removed to Plymouth, 
where, in consequence of his having copied a set of playing 
cards, which were shown to Mr. Cookworthy, then carrying 
on business as a china manufacturer, who considered that 
they evinced much talent, he was bound apprentice to that 
gentleman ; and subsequently, on the factory being removed 
to Bristol, he there completed the term of his apprentice- 
ship in the year 1778. Although the hours of employment 
in the factory were from six in the morning, until six at night, 
he found sufficient time to practise drawing, by copying prints, 
and such other matters of art as fell within his reach, though 
the purchase of them was a serious consideration, his only 
income being from a small allowance made to him by his 
master for superintending the labours of his fellow- apprentices, 
and from small sums received for working after the regular 
hours at the factory. In 1 779, on the failure of the Bristol 
establishment, where he had continued to be employed after 
the expiration of his apprenticeship, he removed to London, 
having at that time only one guinea of his own, and 5/. lent 
to him by an early and generous friend, Mr. Morris. Con- 
cerning this loan, it should be named, that the leiulor wiis 
in the humble station of a cooper, in motlerate circuiiistaiices, 
and that he did not confine his generosity to the sum ulxjve 
iitate<l, but offered to advance whatever money he possessed, 
which, however, was declined by Mr. Bone, on the principle 
that if he were successful in his venture to London he could 
easily re|)ay the sum he had borrowed, whilst, on the other 
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hand) if he shoultl Tail, he had no right to iDVolve another ia 
tlie consequences of his own experiment. 

The first occupation in which he eagaged ia London was 
tliat of enamel painting for watch-cases, shirt buttons, brooches^ 
pins, lockets, &c„ as well as device painting in hair, as it was 
termed; and so great was the demand for such articles, that 
be was almost exclusively employed for Messrs. Randl^ 
Jackson, and White, in Paternoster Row, then carrying on a 
large export trade. Although Mr. Bone h.ad not been ac- 
customed to this practice before he came to London, his own 
natural ability soon enabled him to surmount the difTiculties 
with which lie had to grapple. The most prominent contem- 
porary artists, in this line, were the laie Mr. Corbould, and 
Jtlessrs. Linley, Unwin, Oweo, R, Dngley, and Hopkins. 
Mr, Bone was also much employed, at a period somewhat 
lecjuent, in the execution of paintings on ivory and paper 
£uis for the house of Messrs. Crowder and Co. in Foster 
ine. 

The device-painting beginning to fail in its attraction, it 

became necessary for the several artists engaged in it to 

turn their attention to other branches of art. Mr. Bone 

determined to hazard an elTort to carry enamel painting, both 

^ size and power, far beyond the limit to which it had there- 

toTure been confined. Accordingly, his first consideration was 

to simplify the several colours then in use, and to endeavour 

to reduce them to as few in number as possible, and to render 

them, together with the necessary fluxes and enamels, of on« 

Ipnifurra consistency as to fusion, expansion, and contraction. 

.3'his determination, as to the simplification of the colours^ 

luvse from the knowledge that, as then practised, enamel 

'jMtinting was fettered by rules eslublished by ignorant prac- 

tioners, rendering it necessary that the artist should first 

lix upon his palette every tint he intended to use ; whereas 

le opinion of Mr. Bone was, that the same principles applied . 

I eniunel as to any other species of painting, and that, there- 

the main point to be considered was, how, with the eye 

oT an artist, to combine the simple elementary colours, so as 
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to produce the harmony, richness, and power Attained hj tbe 
most eminent painters in oil of the ancient and modem 
schools. Entertaining such views of his peculiar calling, it 
is not (o be wondered at, that he at once, having by his in* 
genuity and perseverance surmounted the obstacles that Id- 
terposed, sprung into notice, and in no long time attained to 
eminence. Nor were his studies wholly confined to iha 
chemical and experimental part of his art ; he nightly pn^ 
tised himself in drawing from plaster casts, and copied in 
water colour such pictures and drawings as he could obtain, 
ahd from which he thought he could derive advantage. 

The first attempt of the artist in enamel portrait was ■ 
picture of his wife, a descendant of Philip Vandermeulen, 
battle pointer lo William the Third, and to whom he was 
married in 1779. This picture, on its exhibition nt the 
Royal Academy in 1 780, attracted much notice from its tlito 
unusual size, being about two inches and a half in height, tht 
common size of enamels being seldom more than that of a 
half-crown piece. Two years after he executed a portrait 
of himself, which was ulso exhibited at Somerset House. 

Up to tliis period, Mr. Bono had taken employment from 
the pftrtiet before mentioned tin a device paintci-, and received 
the regular scale of payment for his work ; but now finding 
that the expenses of his lamily, a wife tuid two children, ex- 
ceeded his means, he determined to commence biuineM fibr 
himself: in this he was successful ; and for twelve years h« 
was constantly occupied, at gooil prices, for the principal 
jewellers in Loiwlon. He did not, however, ne^ect the art of 
enamel painting, properly so callwli for daring all his )etsm>e 
hours ho devoted himself to its accomplishment, and exhibited 
W* productions fi-om lime to time at the Royal Academy. 
The chief picture h"? executed in this interval wa.'* " A Muae 
and Cupid," from a design of his own, and exhibited oa 
the mantel of the great room in Somerset I louse The size 
of this work was five inches and a quarter, by four incba and 
a quarter, a prodigious advance in dimensions, and of an oral 
formi then Iho most fashionable for both prints and paintings. 
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There is an engraving of this picture by R. Dagley, in the 
manner of ch&llt, and bearing ilate 1 790. The artist had 
lived successively in Spa Fields; 195. High Holborn ; Littia 
Russell Street, Bloomsbiiry ; and, aboat 1792, he removed to 
Hanover Street, Hanover Square. 

Through the introduction of a friend he became acquainted 
with Dr. Walcot, then prominently known its Petfrr Pindar 
by whose nJvIce he wholly abandoned the practice of device- 
painting, and fidopted that of miniature and enamel. It wds 
by this gentleman's suggestion, also, that he was accustomed ' 
annually to pay a visit to his native county, where he vmi 
fiilly employed in painting miniature portraits on ivory, from 
many of which he received commissions to make copies iii 
enamel on his return to London. When in town he con- 
Vtnntly occupied himself in making enamels from pictures by 
the best living artists, which he usually exhibited at thto 
Royal Academy. A portrait of Lord Eglinton attracted 
rtie notice of the Prince of Wales ; and his Royal Highnesi 
became the purchaser, accompanying the notification of hia 
intention with a command for the artist to attend at Carlton 
House, where he was received with the most flattenng marks 
of attenttoD. The Prince was for several years the purchaser 
of the principal pictures painted by Mr. Bone, which wero 
not executed by commission ; and in 1800 he was appointed 
enamel painter to his Royal Highness. 

The rise in public estimation of this distinguished artist I 
was now extremely rapid : commissions flowed in upon htiA 
tar pictures in enamel ; so much so, indeed, that he found ft 
necessary to give up his annual excursions into Cornwall, and I 
to abandon the practice of painting on ivory. On the 9th of J 
November, 1801, he was elected an Associate of the Royd 
Academy, and the same year removed into Bemers Streeti 
Oxford Street. He was subsequently appointed enamel 
^inter to their Majesties, George the Third, George the | 
fourth, and William the Fourth, and to his Royal Highness | 
the Duke of York. He now executed several copies after 
pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, on a rery large scale, par- 
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ticularly " The Death of Dido," " Cymon and IphigeDia^'' 
" Venus," " Hope nursing Love," &c. &c.; also full length 
portraits of George the Third and the Queen, after the 
originals by Sir William Beechey, besides a vast number of 
smaller works. 

The late Earl of SuiFolk was the first person who < 
ployed Mr. Bone to copy a picture after one of the 
masters, and fixed upon a composition by Leonardo de 
Vinci in his own collection. For this he gave the artist an 
unlimited conunission, desiring that he would not name his 
price until the work was completed, in order that he might 
have an opportunity of judging the amount of remuneratioo 
he ought to receive. So liberal a commission, as might be 
expected, made a deep impression on the artist's mind ; and 
to the last days of his life he entertained a lively sense of bis 
Lordship's generosity, to which he attributed a great portion 
of his future success. 

He had now been an Associate of the Academy for a period 
of nearly ten years, had obtained the patronage of the 
sovereign and several branches of the royal family, had at- 
tracted public attention to enamel painting in an unprece- 
dented degree, and had executed the largest enamel pictures 
which at that time had ever been attempted. Added to this, 
he had carried his art to such perfection, that he could 
imitate the works of the greatest masters with the most 
scrupulous fidelity. He therefore considered that he was 
either entitled to his election as an Academician, or that 
he ought no longer to remain an Associate. This he re- 
presented respectfully to several of the leading members, 
contending, that if an enamel painter were eligible for 
the post of Associate, he ought in a reasonable lime to 
attain the higher honour, unless, indeed, he had retrograded 
in his art. His remonstrance had the desired efTcct ; aiul, 
instead of laying down his diploma of Associate as he had 
intended, he was, on the 15th of April, 1811, elected a 
Royal Academician. 

For several years that Mr. Bone had painted pictures on a 
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large scale, the enamel plates were mode for him by mi in- 
genious enameller named Long, in Red Lion Street, Clerk- 
ennell. By the kindness, however, of his friend Edward 
Wedlake Brnyley, one of the anthors of the History of 
TVesl minster Abbey, and now librarian of the Kussell In- 
stitution, lie was instructed in the art of making them him- 
self, an event of vast importance to him, inasmuch as it 
enabled him to achieve the most daring attempt that had 
been made in this branch of art ; namely, the execution of an 
enamel painting upon a plate of the dimensions of eighteen 
inches by sixteen inches. The subject he chose for this was 
the *' Bacchus and Ariadne," an early picture by Tiunn, 
then in the collection of Lord Kintiaird, but now de|)osited in 
the National Gallery, the loan of which, for the purpose, liis 
Lordship readily granted. On the completion of this splendid 
work, he showed it to several of his friends and patrons, and, 
Hmongst the number, to the late George Bowles, Es(j., of 
Wanslead, who, npon inquiring whether it was done by 
commission, and being told that it was not, but that the artist 
did not feel at liberty to make any arrangement respecting it ] 
until he had informed the Prince of Wales of its completion, ' 
Vaid that if his Royal Highness did not become the puP- i 
chaser he would, but begged to be informed in how long 
time he should know. A period of s week was named ; and 
Mr. Bowles then invited the artist to breakfast with him in 
Cavendish Square at the expiration of the time, when he gave 
A draft for part of the money, and in a few days paid the 1 
balance, amounting together to the sum of 2200 guineas. I 
During the time tliis picture was exhibited at Mr. Bone*! 1 
house, it was viewed by more than 4000 persons, who wera I 
luimitted gratuitously by tickets. Independent of the great ] 
pecuniary advantage, the sale of this work was a source of I 
infinite gratificatian, for it enabled him to repay a sum tf I 
1100/., which had been most liberally advanced by an old 1 
ftiend, the late Mr. Baxter, chin a- pa inter, of Goldsmith I 
Street, Gough 8<iuare. The circumstances attending this J 
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transaction deserve to be recorded. Mr. BaxteTj 
artist's painting- room when lie resided in Hanover I 
and the conversation turning upon llie propriety of Mr. Bo 
removing to a larger house, he objected tliat the ex 
would be too great, for he must get a thousand pounds 
debt by doing so. Tbe matter then dropped ; but in 
days ailer his friend called upon him with the money, 
duced by the sale of some stock he had in tbe Bank, 
pressed the loan upon him. 

During such time as he was not engaged in pointing 1^ 
commission, he occupied himself in the ext:cution of n seria 
of historical portrails of illustrious personages iit the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, a series of enamels unrivalled in ibt 
world. They amount to eighty-five in number, niid range 
in dimension from thirteen inches by eight to five incfaei 
by four: are most exquisite in finish and powerful tn «Sectt 
and contain the resemblances of some of the most illiu* 
trious men who have adorned the brightest [)eriDd of Ei 
history. 

ITiero are two other set« of enamels executed by 
Bone, but both of them were painted by coinmisKiuii. 
first is a series of portraiu of the principal persons oti 
Russell family, from the reign of Henry the Seventh to 
present time, executed for his Grace the Duke »f Bedlbrdt 
and placed in the collection at Wobiim Abbey : the otlicr it 
a Kt of portraits of tlie Royalists, during the civil wars in tha 
reign of Charles the First, puintetl for James Pickering Ord, 
Em)., of Edge Hill, nenr Derby. The latter »ct, however, 
was not concluded by thii artist; but u in course of com- 
pletion by his ehlest son, Henry Pierce Bone, of Pcncy 
Street, Bedford Sqimre. 

thm Duke of Bctlfurd for a long period was one of Mr, 
Bone's most munificent patrons and considerate friends. His 
Oraoe poasessea some of the most exquisite of his workt; par> 
ticalarly a racumbent " Venus," after Tiliun ; " Batltsheba,** 
after Poussin; " La Belle Vicrgc," alWr RaffiuiUe, in tb* 
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collection at BndgewaCer House,' and "The Assumption of 
the Virgin," nfter Murillo; smaller copies of the two latter 
were painted by him also for Mr. Ord. An act of delicate 
attention from the Duke towards him may be mentioned 
here. Mr. Bone had a son Thomas, a niidsiiipman on board 
tlie Race Horse sloop, in the wreck of which vessel off 
Douglas Bay, in the Isle of Man, he perished ; and on ob- 
serving the account in the newspapers, his Grace imme- 
diately forwarded a large sum due from him to Mr. Bone, 
will) a tetter couched in the kindest terms, adding, that the 
money might be more especially acceptable at a period of 
BUcU domestic affliction. Another instance of the estimation 
in which he was held by persons of elevated rank, occurred 
on the death of his son Peter, a lieutenant in the S6th regi* 
ment, who was desperately wounded at tlie battle of Tou- 
louse. The Earl of Essex, on tJie account appearing in the 
Gazette, wrote a letter to Mr. Bone, generously offering to 
have his son removed from the Military Hospital at Ply- 
mouth and taken to Cassiobury, the Earl's seat in Hert< 
jbrdshire, and procure him the best medical and surgical 
attendance at his own personal expense ; but this kindness 
|Mt}ved needless, for Lieutenant Bone did not long survive hia 
vrival in England. 

The unremitting exertion of a long series of years began 
to be too great for the advancing age of Mr. Bone ; and hit 
eye-sight in some degree failing, he was compelled to give 
up the practice of his profession. Accordingly he retired 
iVom his house in Beruers Street, and removed to Clareiidon 
Square, Soroers Town, where, after tliree years' reeidence^ 
during which his bealdi gradually declined, he was attacked 
by paralysis, of which he died on the 17th of December, 
1834. By his wife, whom he survived several years, he had 
tweWe children, ten of whom he brought up to an age of 
maturity, and three of whom he pEaced in expensive profes- 
ttons, the army, tiie navy, and the bar. This fact is named 
in order to account for the depressed pecuniary circum- 
Knnces in which lhi« eminent arti&t was involved during tb« 
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three latter years of his Hfe, and which compelled him to 
claim the pension to which, by the laws of the Royal 
Academy, he was entitled, and which he received until his 
decease. To this step, however, he resorted with the greatest 
reluctance, and with feelings of much mortification ; but he 
was sustained by the consciousness of a long life of uniform 
integrity and perseverance, and a knowledge that the ex- 
hibition of his own works for a period of fifty years had in 
some degree contributed to raise that fund from which be 
would receive his pension. But this was not the only mor- 
tification this gentleman, now approaching to his eightieth 
year, had to endure ; for of the whole body of artists, to all 
of whom he was ever accessible when his advice or profes- 
sional assistance was required, and towards a great number 
of whom in his days of prosperity he unfailingly exerciseil 
the rites of hospitality, no greater number than thirteen 
could be found to pay his declining age the mere civility of 
a call, and four of that number came upon matters of entire 
business. 

To his old friend Sir Francis Chantrey, and to Sir John 
Trevelyan, Bart., he was under obligation for |>ecuniary 
favours conferred upon him in periods of peculiar difficultv, 
and awarded with the most scrupulous delicacy. The latter 
gentleman, as also the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of 
Essex, and the Dowager Marchioness of Salisbury, paid him 
the compliment of personal visits during his retirement at 
Somers Town. 

Byhis will he directed that his series of Elizabethan portraits 
should be offered to government for sale, a duty which the 
executors have fulfilled. It has not, however, been thought 
expedient that the nation should possess them, though from 
the situation in which some branches of the artist's family ore 
left, so moderate a sum as five thousand guineas only is re- 
quired for them. 

Unwearying industry, indomitable |)ersevcrance, and un- 
abating {>atience were the professional characteristics of this 
excellent artist, nor were his qualities as a man less estimable. 
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Unaffected modestyi generosity, friendship, and undeviating 
integrity adorned his private life ; and though in his last days 
he could not boast of " troops of friends," he had the satis- 
faction of enjoying other things, 

** Which should accompany old age, 
Ab honour, love, obedience." 



We have been favoured with the foregoing interesting 
memoir from an authentic scource. 
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No. VI. 
SIR WILLIAM ELIAS TAUNTON, 

OF FREELAND LODGE, OXFORDSHIRE," A PUISNE JUSTICE OF 
THE COURT OF KINg'S BENCH; AND RECORDER OF OXFOlUk 

Sir William was the eldest son of the late Sir William Elias 
TauntoH) for niany years town clerk of Oxford ; was educated 
at Westminster school, and afterwards became a student of 
Christ Church. In 17M he gained the English essay, CSian- 
cellor's Prize, the subject " Popularity ;" he took the d^ree of 
M. A. on the 1 4th of January, 1 796 ; was called to the bar in 
1799 ; and joined the Oxford circuit In 1806, he succeeded 
Mr. Abbot, afterwards Lord Colchester, as Recorder of 
Oxford, and was appointed one of the Judges of the Court 
of King's Bench in Michaelmas Term, 1830. 

His publications were, '^ Remarks upon the Conduct of the 
resrpective Governments of France and Great Britain in the 
late Negociation for Peace, 1797," 8vo. ; and "The Answer 
to a Letter written by Alexander Cooke, of Studley, to the 
Proprietors of the Common of Atmoor, 1 800," 8vo. 

The death of Sir William Taunton was very sudden. On 
the preceding day he had entertained a party of friends at 
dinner, at his house in Russell Square, and retired to his 
room at an early hour, apparently in his usual state of health, 
which had been somewhat precarious for a considerable period; 
but, at about 3 o'clock in the morning of the 11 th of January, 
1835, he was suddenly attacked by alarming illness, and ex- 
pired a few minutes after its commencement ; in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. 

For the following character of Sir William Taunton, we 
are indebted to " The Law Magazine." 
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There are, perhaps, few persons among those who havo 
attained eminent sttitlon whose intellectual character is sa 
partially known as that of Mr, Justice Taunton, whose and- i 
den death we have now to deplore. Those who knew him 
only as a Judge, will remember him in the decay of his 
bodily faculties, when his profound learning was feebly 
though accurately expressed, and when the occasional petu- 
lances of his temperament had acquired strength from bia 
physical weakness. Even those who knew him chiefly in hia 
term practice when at the bar of die Court of King's Bench i 
may have some excuse fur regarding him as a dull and ' 
tedious advocate, whose addresses to the Court were obvi* 
ously prolonged to the reluctant ears of a Chief Justice, who 
was not disposed to bear meekly the adventitious odvantagea 
which his elevation gave him over one to whom he had often 
been junior. But those who knew Mr. Taunton on the 
Oxford circuit, where his power was confessed, and where it 
was occasionally roused into vigorous action, know that pro- 
digious stores of knowledge, of thought, and even of beautyf i 
remained in sullen repose behind the casing of his ordinary 
Bianner, to be sometimes developed by a sudden effort as 
extraordinary as its results were delightful. 

The peculiarity in Mr. Taunton's successful passages was* 
that he produced the most signal effects of eloquence while 
speaking with more than judicial slowness — not by a calm ii^ 
the midst of passion, made terrible by contrast — not by a 
occasional expression of deep and quiet pathos — not by the 
awful tone of suppressed indignation, which may whispec j 
fearfully to the soul — but by the level course of ponderotia 
riociltion, " The line too laboured and the words moved ' 
slow." That in such mode of speech, sound sense, embodied I 
in pure English, should rivet the attention, was only natural; 
but the wonder was, that such massive words should b« I 
palpably referable to the sources whence the inspiration of ] 
oratory springs, and should tend U> the same issues. Id hia j 
greatest speeches, delivered so slowly that a dexterous pen- 
tnon might almost commit them to paper without the aid 
K 2 
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of short-hand, the prime distinction of eloquence from ordi- 
nary prose composition was yet palpable — the thought was 
prompted by the feeling, not the feeling born of the thought — 
the mass of sense, of learning, or of prejudice, was impelled 
and directed by sympathy. The truth was, that his feeling, 
almost always just, struggling with a rich accumulation of 
materials in legal acquirement and classical illustratioiiy and 
an inertness of physical temperament, would in a mind less 
robust have produced only strange and devious excesses, 
and cast up its treasures in volcanic confusion ; but it had 
strength with him, when excited, harmoniously to impel all 
the riches of his intellect, with appropriate solemnity and 
steadiness of movement, in the right direction to persuade, 
to convince, or to appal. It was the true power of genius, 
binding alike the strengths and weaknesses of its possessor to 
Its ends — not starting wildly into fantastical variations from 
his character — but working out from the stubborn |)ecu- 
liarities of that character the illustrations of its own mighty 
and ennobling them, as expressive of lofly and generous 
thoughts, in the mind of the hearer. 

It must be confessed that Mr. Taunton's spirits, even on 
the circuit, did not always thus " shine through him." He 
would sometimes go on almost mechanically through a series 
of small causes, as if his mind held no converse with the 
matter in hand, and would only break the uniformity of the 
dulness by a hoarse murmur directed at his adversary or the 
judge, though not reaching beyond his junior. He would 
sometinWs cross-examine for an hour on immaterial circum« 
stances; and, irritated at last with himself for such busy idle- 
ness, would dismiss the witness as ^good Mr. John Thomas," 
or by whatever name he might have l>een called, with a strong 
emphasis on the adjective. He would too often re|>eat the 
same thing several times in nearly the same words — a habit 
derived from practising in the courts in Wales before juries 
hnperfectly acquainted with his language — and would com- 
plain, half in earnest, half in jest, of the hardship of not 
bemg understood, " when," said he, " 1 si>eak very dis- 
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linctly, and very slowly, and say the same thing nt least three 
times over." But when he was fairly &rouse<), — which did 
not so much depend on the importance of the occusion, or the 
interest of (he materials, as on some happy coincidence of his 
subject with his mood at the time, — he gave the finest sped- 
mens of eloc|ueiiC thought and energetic acting we ever wit- 
nessed at the bar. His hiiiguage, on those occasions, wai 
remarkably terse and pure, — whether it was condensed with 
epigrammatic force, or expanded into vivid picture. Its un-> 
affected plainness and force was sometimes brought into 
■triking contrast with the ornate style, and crushed a series 
of its splendid amplificalions at a blow. An example of thia 
kind of success occurred in the trial of an action against three 
persons of rank, for a violent assault on the editor of a 
newspaper, who iiiid systematically libelled one of tliem. 
The assault was in reality a very severe one; and the im- 
Diediate circumstances nnder which it was committed had 
been presented by Mr. Phillips, who was counsel for the 
Plaintiff, with great vividness and effect ; but Mr. Taunton, 
Jhr the time, dissipated the spell his able opponent had raised, 
by saying in a powerful, but familiar tone, " My friend's 
eloquent complaint amounts in plain English to this, — that 
bis client has received a good sound horse-whipping ; and 
my defence is as short, — Ihnl he richlif dfsei-ved il." He 
would sometimes present the full effect of u tragical incident 
fai as few words, wiih tlirtlling tone, and most expressive 
took and action. Thus, when conducting the celebrated case 
*f " Lloyd 71. Pussingham," against the late Lord Chancellor, 
»ho had been brought on a special retainer to Shrewsbury, 
and having occasion to allude to the conduct and fate of a 
htdy whose legitimacy was in question, and who, after a series 
of troubles, had thrown herself from a window on hearing 
,^at lier father had died without a will, he summed up his 
;Vgun)ent in support of her illegitimacy, derived from lier 
^tory, by exclaiming, " She manifested the truth by every 
act of her life — and she atteited it by ha- death;" suddenly 
kindling, US he s|)okc these last words, from the slow course 
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of his argument in solemn passion, and as he sank the arm 
he had lifted, they sank into the hearts of all who beard him, 
and made them shiver. He knew sometimes how to turn h'ls 
defects into commodities, make the monotony of his Toioe 
impressive, and use his sluggishness as a power. When it 
was his cue not to hear, or to understand, he became as in- 
sensible as a stone; to the threat of a nonsuit, or the pro* 
posal of a reference, he opposed a deafness almost sublime; 
but when the time had arrived at which he chose to com* 
promise, or desired to refer, the good humour would break 
out in his face like sunshine; his tones would become round 
and gentle, and as he rose and began to speak his acquiescence, 
you might fancy that it was the dearest wish of his heart 
that there should not be a quarrel among all the families of 
the earth. One of the happiest of these speeches in the 
benevolent tone — the most full of the milk of human kind- 
ness — was in a case of " Bromage v. Prosser," at Hereford* 
It was an action by country bankers against a shopkeeper, 
who had repeated a rumour of their insolvency — a case in 
which an ordinary advocate would have indulged in invectives 
against the plaintiffs; but he treated it with such Christian 
forbearance, embalmed it with such comfortable suggestions 
of neighbourhood and charity, that the plaintiffs themselves, 
if present, must have been charmed into conviction. 

In striking contrast to this was a description which he gave^ 
in an action for libel, at Gloucester, of the condition in which 
a poor idiot was said to have been discoveretl, "naked, and 
crouched in a filthy dungeon, like a wild animal in his den," 
the terrific vividness of which might be classetl with some of 
Mr. Kean's earliest and most fearful picturings. 

Mr. Taunton was a Tory, not only by conviction but by 
nature. His mind, fretted by the present, rested and expatiated 
in the past. The sentiment of antiquity was never more nobly 
expressed than by him ; for it was not paraded in sentences, 
but it imbued his language and refined his style when be 
had occasion to defend chartered rights, or to vindicate the 
institutions among which be was cradled. Bom and educated 
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from infancy amidst the venerable beauty of Oxford, it is not 
surprising that he should lean towards that authority which 
he had first known in its fairest form, and look coldly out 
upon humanity. Had he been raised to the bench at the 
period when the greatest advocate of our time, now presiding 
in the Exchequer, advised his promotion (some twenty years 
ago), he would have left behind him a great name as a judge ; 
for even in the decay of his physical strength he made noble 
amends, by the felicity of his language, and the robustness of 
his thought, for the occasional waywardness of a temperament 
irritated by pain« His suUenness, after all, was but superficial, 
there was store of real kindness within, and his moral, like his 
intellectual, power, was but imperfectly guessed at by die 
workL On the Oxford circuit, at least, neither will speedily 
be forgotten. 
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No. VI I. 
ALEXANDER CHALMERS, Ess- M.A. F.S.A. 

Mr. CHAijtfERS was one of the most eminent biographers 
that Great Britain has ever produced. 

He was bom at Aberdeen, March 29. 1 759, and was the 
youngest son of James Chalmers and Susanna Trail, daugfa* 
ter of the Rev. James Trail, minister at Montrose. 

His father was a printer at Aberdeen, well skilled in the 
learned languages ; and established the first newspaper known 
at Aberdeen; which, after his death in September, 176f» 
was carried on by his eldest son, and is now the property of 
his grandson, Mr. David Chalmers. His grandfather, the 
Rev. James Chalmers, Professor of Divinity in the Marischal 
College, died, much regretted, October the 8th, 1744, aged 
iBfly-eight The family of Trail, from which Mr. Chalmers 
was descended on the mother's side, is highly respectable, 
and of great antiquity. 

Having received a classical and medical education, about 
the year 1777 he left his native city, and, what is remark- 
able, he never returned to it. He had obtained the situation 
of surgeon in the West Indies, and had arrived at Ports- 
mouth to join his ship, when he suddenly altered his mirul, 
and proceeded to the metropolis. He soon became con, 
nected with the |>eriodical press. His literary career corn* 
menced about the same time with that of his townsman, the 
late James Perry, Esq., the latter as a writer in the General 
Advertiser, and the former as the Editor of the Public 
Ledger and London Packet This was during the American 
war, when party spirit ran very high. At this period Mr, 
Chalmers ac(|uired considerable fame as a political writer. 
He also contributed to the other popular journals of the day. 
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In tlic St. James's Chronicle he wrote Dumerous essays, many 
of them under the signature of Senex. To the Morning 
Chronicle, the property of his friend, Mr. Perry, he was for 
some years a valuable assistant. His contributions consisted 
of smart paragraphs, epigrams, and satirical {mcms. He 
was also at one time editor of the Morning Herald. 

Mr. Chalmers was early connected in business with Mr. 
George Robinson, the celebrated piiblisher, in Paternoster 
Row. He assisted him in judging of MSS. offered fur pub- 
lication, as well as occasionally fitting tlie same for the ])ublic 
eye. He was also a contributor to the Criticnl Review, then 
published by Mr. Robinson, and to the Analytical Review, 
published by Mr. Johnson. At this period be lived almost 
wholly with Mr. Robinson ; and, on his death, Mr. Chalmers 
recorded lus friendship for liim by a memoir in the Gentle> 
man's Magazine for June, 1801. 

Mr. Chalmers was most indefatigable and laborious in his 
studies and devotion to literature. No man ever edited so 
many works for the booksellers of London ; and his attention 
to accuracy of collation, his depth of research as to facts, and 
bis discrimination as to the character of the authors under 
liis review, cannot be too highly praised. 

In 1793, he published a Continuation of the History of 
England, in letters, 2 vols.; — 2d edition, 1798; 3d edition, 
1803; 4th edition, 1821. In 1797 he compiled a Glossary 
to Shakspeare; in 1798 a Sketch of the Isle of Wight; and 
published an edition of the Rev. James Barclay's complete 
and universal English Dictionary. 

In 1803 he edited " The British Essayists, with prefaces 
historical and biographical, and a General Index," 45 vols. 
This series begins with the Tatler, and ends with the Ob- 
terver. The papers were collated with the original editions; 
•nd the prefaces give acccunts of the works, and of the lives 
of such of the writers as are less generally known. Another 
edition of this work was called for in 1808 ; and it has since 
been reprinted. 

In 180:) he prepared an edition of Shakspeare, in 9 vols. 
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Svo., with an abridgement of the more copious notaa t( 
Steevens, and a life of Shakspeitre. This edition was mxob^ 
pan'ied by plates from designs by II. Fuaeli, E&q., I{.A> Mi; 
Chalmers took particular pains witli the iert, which is bb- 
lieved to be the most correct of any edition yet publisbed: 
reprinted in 1812. 

In 1605 he wrote a Life of Bmns, and a. Life of Dr. Bm(> 
tie, prefixed to their respective works. In the same year he 
was elected a Fellow of the Society of Antitguaries. 

In 1806 he edited Fielding's works, 10 vols. Svo. ; Dr. 
Johnson's works, 12 vols. Svo.; Warton's Essays; the Tu* 
ler, Spectator, and Guardian, 14 vols. 8vo.; and assisted Urn 
Rev. W. Lisle Bowles in the publication of Pope's Woricii 
10 vols. Svo. 1807. 

In 1807 he edited Gibbon's History, with ii Life of llw 
Author, 12 vols. 8vo. 

In 1 808, and following years, he prefixed pre&ces to tbe 
greater part of the volumes ofn collection, selected by him. 
self, known as " Walker's Classics," from the name nf their 
publisher. Tltey consisted of 45 vuU., and met with grest 
encouragement. 

In 1809 he etiiled Holingbroke's Works, 8 vtAs. gvo.; and 
in tins and subsequent yair« he contributed many of the 
litres tu the tnognificenl volume* of the *' British GaUerr of 
Contemporary Portraita," pttblislied by Cadell and Dartctt. 
These notices, though short, are milhcntic and valuohle. 

In 1810 he revised an enlarged edition of " Tho Works 
of the English Poets from Chaucer to Cowper, including the 
Series edited, with Prefnces, biographieiJ and criticol, by Dr. 
JoluisoD, and the most approved Translations. The addi- 
tional Lives by Mr. Chalmers." In 21 vols, roj'al 8vo. 

In the same ycur be published " A History of the Colleges, 
Halls, and Public Buildings attached to the I'nivcrstty of 
Oxford, including the Lives of ihc Founders;" a work whidi 
be undetlouk at the request of his old friend Mr. Cooke, iIm 
bookseller at Oxforil, nnd from which he derived muck 
pleasure. It displays his usual patient diligence and miatri 
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inquiry. Tlie work was rendered more attractive by a neat 
set of engravings by Messrs. Storer and Greig. In the pre- 
face, Mr. Chalmers promised to continue the subject by a 
History of the University; but that was never published. 

In 1811 he revised through the press Bishop Hurd's 
edition of Addison's Works, fi vols. 8vo., and an edition of 
Pope's Works in 8 vols. ISmo. 

In tile same year he republished, with corrections and 
alterations, a periodical paper, entitled " The Projector," 
3 vols. 8vo. These essays were originally printed in the 
Gentleman's Magazine. They began in January, 1802, and 
were continued monthly to November, 1809. He had pre- 
viously written a. periodical paper, called " The Trifler," in 
the Aberdeen Magazine; but those essays were never printed 
seporately. 

In 1812 he prefixed a life of Alexander Cruden to the 
sixth edition of his " Concordance." 

But the work on which Mr. Chnlmere's fame as an author 
chiefly rests is " The General Biographical Dictionary : con- 
taining an historical and critical Account of the Lives and 
Writings of the most eminent Men in every Nation, particu- 
hiriy the British and Irish ; from the earliest Accounts to the 
■present Times." The first four volumes of this work were 
published monthly, commencing in May, 1812, and then a 
volume every alternate month, to the 32d and last volume 
jn March, 1817, a period of four years and ten months of 
•Dcessant labour and of many persunnl privations. For- 
fsnaiely his health and spirits were wonderfully supported, 
Mod he was cheered durin<r tlie progress of the work by the 
Approbation of those whom it is desirable to please. Of 
-the extent of Mr. Chalmers's labours some idea may be col- 
lected from the following statement. The preceding edition 
iBf Uiis Dictionary, 1798, was in 15 vols.; the present in 
M vols. It was augmented by S934 additional lives; and 
•f the remaining number 2176 were re-written, and the 
wtiole revised and corrected. The total number of articles 
exceed 9000. The general fidelity of Mr. Chalmers's la- 
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hours stands conspicuous and unimpeached; in < b article 
the sources whence it b derived are pointed out ; t : worki 
of authors are enumerated ; and in proportion! t 
of an article to the quality and interest of the s | :t| 
consistency is observed. Unwarped by prejudice, 
sued his labours with fearlessness, candour, and im tj: 

and whilst the purity of his taste prevented injudicic < 
mendation, the rectitude of his principles forbade t 
ation of those qualities which a high-toned moral feelii i 
neither pardon nor disguise. 

In November, 1816, he republished "The Lives of Dr. 
Edward Pocock, the celebrated Orientalist, by £>r« Twelb 
of Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, and of Dr. 
Thomas Newton, Bishop of Bristol, by themselves ; and 
the Rev. Philip Skelton, by Mr. Burdy," in 2 vols. 8 
These lives are chiefly valuable as belonging to that s 
of biography called the minute. The undertaking first sug- 
gested itself to Mr. Chalmers " by a perusal of the interest- 
ing life of Dr. Pocock ; and the other lives were selected as 
containing, with respect to more modern times, an equally 
considerable portion of curious history, ecclesiastical, poli- 
tical, and literary." To the whole work Mr. Chalmers 
added an index of proper names. 

In 1819 Mr. Chalmers published "County Biographj," 
4 numbers ; and a life of Dr. Paley, prefixed to his works. 

In 1820, he published " A Dictionary of the English Lan. 
guage, abridged from the Rev. II. J. Todd's enlarged editioo 
of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary," 1 vol. 8vo. In Mr. Chnlmers's 
abridgement every word in Mr. Todd's edition is given, Af p 
Todd having enriched the original work of Dr. Johnson with 
several thousand words. Of this work a second edition was 
printed in 1824. 

In 1822, he cilited the ninth edition of lioswell's " Life of 
Johnson:" in 1823 a new edition of Shakspeare, and another 
edition of Dr. Johnson's works. 

For many years Mr. Chalmers had been employed by the 
booksellers in revising and enlarging his Biographical Die* 
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tionary. But of Inte his ill state of health precluded the 
poasiliility of hU close atteatioD to so arduous a task. We 
regret, therefore, to say, that only about a third of the work, 
as far as the eud of the letter D, is ready for the press. 

Mr. Chalmers was n valuable contributor to the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, to which he was very partial, finding it of 
the greatest use in the compilation of his biographical works. 
Some of his earliest communications are enumerated below.* 

With the late Mr. John Nichols he was in the strictest 
bonds of friendship, rendered doubly pleasing by the simi- 
larity of their literary pursuits. For many years scarcely a 
week elapsed without an interchange of friendly literary com- 
munications relative to the works on which tliey were en- 
gaged; and that the public were benefited by their intercourse 
was frequently acknowledge<l by both writers in the prefaces 
to their respective works. This friendship continued un- 
abated till the death of Mr. Nichols, when Mr. Chalmers 
wrote a biography of him for the Gentleman's Magazine, 
December, 1826, which is one of the fullest and most pleasing 
which ever appeared ofa long and laborious literary 

I ( Witii most of the other principal printers and booksellers 
I sf London during the last fifty years, Mr. Chalmers lived on 
1 terms of intimacy; and has frequently recorded his esteem 
I for them in the Obituary of the Getitleman's Magazine, f 

1789, p. 301). On Dr. Johnion'i Chiirecter. — P.<79. On Df. Johnson'i 

»r to RichtnliHn. — IT?4, p. fiM. On WaltmV PhIois, uuwered by Dr> 

pU, p. 7EM.— IT9.'>. P-4K9. Accouni of June* Bm*«U. — P. BOS. Tribula 

1799, p. 199. On the Increue of GeniiUH. — ISOI , 

Tvoing Immoraliiy of Principle. —P. 704. On Hj' 

- ISOJ, p. S6. lamentable Decrease of Rudeneu, — ■ 

cuirept Monin P. 916. Tbc Dress of the Ladies 

illi<yljally considered. — P. IIIO. On Improvements proposed neu the Bank. 
I. 10. On the ChriKening of Ship*. — From 1303 U> 1S09 be walk 
Ijf contiibulor, under Ibe ligiutute of " .V Projector." 

ij be aoticed, — Alderman Magnay, Oaiioner, in Nov. 1826; 

rer, Feb. IB?B; Luke HbiiurI, Esq., printer, Dtc ISSSj 

Merman Crowder, printer, Dec. 1830; Mr. 

e, bookicUer, Marrli, 1831 ; Mr. C. Riviogton, bookseller, June, 

SejiL 1X31; John Taylor, Esq. July. 
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Alexander Chalmers was, in tlie strictest at 
terms, an lionest, honourable man, and a true ( 
His piety was rational, and operative on his life mnd o 
His was a happy religion, productive of a serenity of _ 
&nd henevolence of teeling towards all mankind. On ■ 
in the metropolis, he became a sincere meinl>er of the ( 
of England, and attt^nded chiefly on the ministry of his I 
the Uev. Watu Wilkinson and the Rev. Josiah Pratt. | 
was charitable almost to a fault ; and even manifioent 4 
he conceived himself called upon to set a good example. 

Mr. Chalmers was a warm and affectionate friend, and i 
delightful companion, being very convivial, anil lits cos- 
versation replete with hoih wit and inforniutioii. H« l» 
longed lo various literary clubs of the old school, of whicK 
he was nearly the lost surviving member. 

In 1783 Mr. Chalmers married Elizabeth, the widow ef 
Mr. John Gillett. She die<i in June, 1816. 

Mr. Chalmers suffered much from illness during the hM 
few years of his life. His death, which took place in Thrcff^ 
mortun Street, on the 10th of December, IR.Ii, wax oco^ 
sioncd by the effects of inflammation of bronchia, having beta 
previously much worn down by long confinement to bs 
bouie, rendered neccsiary in conse()uence of frequent aitfla» 
ing from local irritation attended by homnturia, u w«U m 
from anasBTca. 

He was buried, December Ifuli, in the same vault with fail 
wile, In the churdi of St. Bartholomew by the Royal Ex- 
change. Ttic service was jierformod by his friend, the rectoi 
of tlint parish, the Uiv, Dr. Shepherd; nnd his remains wen 
accompanied to ihn grave by his two nephews, Mr. David 
Chalincnt of Aberdeen, and Dr. Ci)almcrs of Croydon ; bf 
the Rev. Josioti Pratt; and by several other of his old 
friends, among whom was the writer of this article, who 
liighly evteemcd him living, and <lceply regrets his loss. 

Mr. Chalmers IcH a very valuable library, principally 
relative to biography nnd literary history, etiriched witli mnqr 
interesting notes end luiecdotcs. 
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There is no engraving of Mr. Chalmers ; but three like- 
nesses of him are existing : one, in crayons, by Mr. Waine- 
wright, in possession of his executor, H. Foss, Esq. of Pali 
Mall ; another, a small-sized portrait, the entire figure, by 
W. Dyce, the property of Mrs. Brown, his niece ; and a 
third, a splendid miniature by Robertson, in possession of 
his nephew, Mr. D. Chalmers, and one of the happiest e£Ports 
of that distinguished artist. 
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No. VIII. 

The Rev. WILLIAM CAREY, D,D. 
M.A.S. OF Calcuita, etc. 

This eminent Christian missionary and distinguished Ori- 
ental scholar was born at Paulerspury, in Northam 
shire, on the 17th of August, 1761. His father kept a s 
free-school in the village, in which he gave his son an oi 
nary English education ; but, at a very early period, Willi 
Carey discovered a great aptitude in acquiring knowledge, 
and much diligence in seeking it. When he had attained 
the age of fourteen years he was apprenticed to a shoemaker 
in the village of Hackleton. There his correct deportment, 
and the earnest but modest and intelligent manner in which 
he made inquiries on religious subjects attracted the notice, 
and obtained for him the friendship, of the Rev. Xhomas 
Scott, then of Ravenstone. 

While resident at Hackleton, and before he had reached 
his twentieth year, his mind became seriously and devoutiv 
affected by the Gospel of Christ, which rather increased his 
zeal than retarded him in the pursuit of learning. He about 
this time united him<>elf in Christian communion widi a Bap- 
tist congregation, and commenced village preaching, and in 
the year 1783 was publicly baptized at Northampton, in the 
river Nen, by the late Dr. Ryland. 

Three years afterwards he was chosen pastor of the Bap- 
tist congregation at Moulton, near Northampton. After he 
had settled in this village, he married his first wife. lU^ 
resources were then so limited, that he and his family often 
lived many days together without tasting animal foiKl, and 
with but a scanty supply of other provisions ; ^ *** Pursued 
with |)erseverance i I success t acquisitio iow« 

ledge, which was the ir it c il 

the Latin, Greek, igu 
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e time, and employed the energies of his active mind, in 

iKtracting from the Holy Scriptures, and arranging for him- 

eir, a system of divine truth. His pursuits led to an ac- 

piaintance with tiie Rev. Robert Hall, then of Arnsby, and 

Irith Alessrs. Fuller, Sutclifife, and Ryland, other Baptist 

ninisters in that neighbourhood, with whom he frequently 

~ communicated on the subject of religion. He was also 

materially assisted In his in()uiries, and eventually settled in 

i Iiis opinions, by examining the writings of President Ed- 

B wards ; whose principles he is stated to have " drunk in with 

approbation and delight." 

His success in Biblical studies led him lo contemplate the 
slate of the Heathen world with feelings of pious sympathy; 
and in order lo retain the information on the subject which 
from time to time he collected, he constructed a large out- 
line map, consisting of several sheets of pajier pasted to- 
gether, which he hung up against the wall of the apartment 
where he continued to employ himself at his business, and 
on which he made notes of the population, religion, aud other 
circumstjinces of the several countries described. The sub- 
stance of these notes he afterwards published in a work 
entitled *' An Inquiry into the Obligations of Christians to 
I tUempL the Conversion of the Heathen." 

From Moullon he removed lo Leicester in the year 1787i 
t liaving been invited to take charge of the Baptist congrega- 
|Uon in that town. In this new station his zeal and per- 
SVerance gained for Iiim many friends; and his mind sllU 
^welling upon missionary enterprise among the Heathen, he 
ide it the constant subject of conversation with neiglibour- 
Ipg ministers, until he had inspired ihem with similar views 
3 his own, and disposed them to associate for the accompllsh- 
of their benevolent purpose. This they did on the 2d 
■ October, 1792, when they assembled at Kettering in 
[orthamptonshire, and then formed themselves Into a Baptist 
uiunary Society. The minds of the brethren ihns as- 
I were immediately directed to Carey as the most fit 
{ent for the execution of ihe design. India was the fiekl 
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which they chose for the commencement of their operations ; 
but here there were obstacles far greater than any which at 
present exist, and the disinclination of !Mrs. Carey to quit 
her native country was, in his case, a difficulty peculiar and 
of great magnitude. But these impediments were surmounted 
by zeal and devotion. 

Mr. Carey, with Mr. Thomas, a felIow*labourer, who died 
in India not long after his ai'rival, was solemnly designated 
to the work of an evangelist by the Baptist ministers of the 
midland counties, assembled at Leicester on the 20th of 
May, 1793; and on the 13th of June following, the two mis- 
sionaries embarked on board a Danish Indiaman, accom- 
panied by Mr. Carey's whole family; his wife having given 
her consent, if accompanied by her sister, and the latter also 
having consented to join the party. 

Early in 1794 they arrived in Bengal, where, at the very 
commencement of their career, they were called to encounter 
two events, both of them highly discouraging : the first dis- 
covery they made was, that a native in whom they expected 
to meet with a convert to Christianity, had relapsed into 
idolatry : they had also taken with them a small investment, 
which was designed as the means of their support and 
establishment; but, unfortunately, this investment, with the 
boat which contained it, were sunk in the Hooghly, leaving 
the missionary Carey, with his wife and children, in a foreign 
land, far from his native country, among people of a strange 
speech, and suddenly deprived of nearly all their means of 
subsistence. Thus desolate they proceeded about forty miles 
east of Calcutta, in an open boat, in search of a home, and 
on the night of the 6th of February, 1794, landed at Dehatta, 
the residence of the late Charles Short, Esq., from whom 
they received the kindest attention and hospitality. With 
that gentleman the sister of Mrs. Carey was not long after- 
wards united in marriage. 

While in this neighbourhood, Mr. Carey erected a tem- 
porary residence or tent, purposing to support his family by 
^Ko cUi^ ^^'^'^v '^^ 'on/i ' Ki^' -»qN 'n ♦h** month of March he 
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) factory near Malda, 
Uie property of Mr. Udney, a servwil of the East India 
Company of liigh rank. Mr. Carey accepted the invitation, 
and nrriveti there on the 15th of June following. 

His letters, written at this period, describe his feelings of 
extreme regret, arising out of his inaljility fully to execute 
his commission through want of a suflident acquaintance 
with the Dative languages; also his unabnted zeal for the 
conversion of ihe Heathen, and fixed determination to devote 
LaII hU energies, and all his surplus earnings, to the trnns- 
I btion and printing, at the earliest practicable period, of a 
' Bible in the Bengalee langua|;e. He at the same time 
lamented the infidelity of many Europeans whom he found 
in India, and their endeavours to discourage liim from his at- 
tempts to convert the natives, by urging on his attention the 
utter impracticability, as (hey imagined, of such an enterprise. 
In the year 1795 he suffered, both in his own |>erson and 
in bis family, much and severe illness, followed by the loss of 
one of bis children; he, nevertheless, succeeded In the esto^ ' 
blishment of a school in the neighbourhood of his factory, 
and began to preach there in the language of llie country 
every Sabbath day, and on one other day in every week. 

1 1797 he made a journey Into Boolan, and obtained the 
consent of the Soubah for an attempt to introduce ChriAtianity 
into that country, so soon as n fit ngeiit could be provided. 

In the sanie, and in the following years, he preached pub- 
Jiciy in Diiiagepore. 

Towards the close of the year 1799 be resolved to Te- 
ilinquish his appointment in the neighbourhood of Mulda, and 
!(to take up his residence in the Daulsh settlement of.Seram- 
pore, a place which has since derived its chief importance 
and celebrity from its being the seat of this mifision. Mr. 
Carey appears to liave lieen induced to take this step in coii- 
■equence of the East India Company's Government having, 
1 political considerations, refused to permit some younger 
aaisaionaries, who had been sent to bis assistance, to establish 
tberoselves with him at his inland station. This refusal, no 
F 2 
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doubt, proceeded from a conviction, in the minds of those 
who were charged with the administration of the Gover t 
of India, that it was their duty not to permit any direct 
avowed attempts to convert the natives to Christianity; in 
those provinces more especially in which Christianity had not 
previously obtained any footing. But, by whatever con- 
siderations suggested, the decision has been often and loudlj 
censured by the friends of missions in England ; v , 
the other hand, the apology for it has been less clearly i 
or perhaps less perfectly understood, than it ought to ve 
been. It is known to many persons, conversant wi India 
affairs, that the representatives of the East India C i 
India originally received charge of the several provi of 

Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, as the dewan of the Xii of 
Delhi, and under a virtual agreement that the Company w< 
not engage in any measures for the subversion of the reli 
of the country. Under this agreement the natives ve 
always considered themselves as having guaranteed to tl n, 
not toleration merely, but entire protection and defence fn 
all annoyance in their religious observances; and the Co 
pany's regulations for the sevefal provinces, which »re 
revised and published in the year 1793 (Reg. III. Sect. \.\ 
expressly reassured the natives of India of the British Govern- 
ment's determination to adhere, in this respect, to its original 
understootl engagements. With those engagements, so sanc- 
tioned and so understood, any formal permission of missionary 
exertions was either deemed to be inconsistent, or it was con- 
cluded that the natives would regard and resent such a per- 
mission as a violation of our contract with them ; and such 
an ultimatum it could not but be deemed neither wise nor 
safe to hazard. 

Any discussion respecting the propriety or expediency of 
the original contract appeared also, under these circumstances, 
to be unavailing; because the contract forming one of the 
conditions on which we held the country, there was appa- 
rently no honourable way of avoiding it, but by a relinquish* 
ment of tlie territory. 
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But many of the most enlightened servants of the East 
India Company, and others, have considered these objections 
as conclusive only against the itinerant preaching of Chris- 
tianity, and as not at all affecting general education or moral 
inculcation, which, therefore, it has been determined to 
patronise; and it has since been found that the patronage 
afforded to education might be, and in many Instances has 
been, made available forlhe introduction of the Scriptures of 
truth, and eventually and consequently of the religion of 
Christ. 

Mr. Carey's removal from Mulda to .Serampore was i 
tended by some sacrifices, but it had its countervailing i 
advantages. At Serampore, the missionaries had assurance ■ 
that their object was recognised and approved by the Danish 
Governor, Colonel Bie, and that they would enjoy adequate 
protection in their missionary labours ; the town of Serampore 
and surrounding country were also more populous than the 
vicinity of Malda, and afforded better accommodation and 
greater facilities for printing the Sacred Scriptures in the 
native languages. 

The mission family, upon its establishment at Seram]iore, 
consisted of (he senior missionary, Mr. Carey, with three 
younger assistau Is, Messrs. Ward, Marshman, and Fountain, 
then recently arrived from England, together with their wives 
and children. A school for children and youth was imme- 
diately opened, and preaching commenced ; the missionaries ' 
'Supplying both departments of service in rotation. A print- | 
Itig press was also established with the consent of the 
pvemor, and under a condition that it should be confined in 
s operations to the printing of philological works and the 
icriptures in the native languages; and an edition of the 
icriptures in the Bengalee language was immediately com- 
lenced with the ^id of types from Europe. 

This year. It is stated in the missionary reports, did not 

lose without the conversion of two natives, Gokool and 

Kristna, who both renounced caste, and came and ate 

Ipublicly with llie missionaries; but tlicir conversion caused 

F 3 
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a considerable disturbance in Serampore : the natives in tbat 
settlement, to the number of not less than 2000, having as- 
sembled, seized the converts and dragged them before 
Danish authorities, by whuni their conduct was defended i 
tlieir persons liberated. Gokool, however, appears to ! 
been intimidated by this violent proceeding from submit 
to the ordinance of baptism as he had intended. Kristna 
his family were baptized ; and, shortly afterwards, several 
other converts followed their example. * 

In 1801 Mr. Carey's success in the study of the verm 
languages of India recommended him for an honourable ; 
lucrative appointment under the Government. It a 
that the general unacquaintancc of the East India d i Vs 
servants with those languages in which they were required to 
communicate with the natives of India, had been the oc- 
casion of frequent complaint on the part both of the local 
authorities and of those in Europe, and not unfrequentlv it 
had been productive of serious inconvenience in the adminis- 
tration of affairs. Means for inducing a more diligent at- 
tention to the study of the languages had not been neglected, 
such as a personal allowance, called Monshec allowance, 
with premiums and promotions for proficiency, but witboat 
the desired success. At length the Governor-general, Marquis 
Wellesley, took upon himself the responsibility of founding 
a college in Fort William, in which the junior servants might 
undergo a regular course of training for the public service; 
and he, when anxiously looking round to discover the most 
fit person to fill the chair of professor in the Sanskrit, J^en- 
galee, and Mnhratta languages, had his attention directed 
towards Mr. Carey, upon whom, after due incjuiry, his 
choice fell, and the Bengal (iovernment appointed him ac- 
cordingly. This appointment operated very favourably for 
the interests of the mission, by securing for the missionaries 

* llic diftturhanccH in Serampore, occjuiuni^tl hj i\w conversion of Gokool 
and Kristna, connected with lomc other MmiUr events which happened sub- 
sequently, wer* considered at justifying tlie cautious policy of the East India 
Company*! OoTcniiDtnt with respect to miiaiont. 
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the ovoweO protection, and, to a certain extent, the patronage 
of the Government, and by furnishing the Professor with 
more ample pecuniary means, a large portion of which he 
conscientiously devoted for its support. 

Between the years 1801 and 1805 several instances of na- 
tive conversion to Christianity occurred, followed by severe 
persecution which the converts were called to suffer from 
tht^jr idolatrous countrymen. Mr. Carey an<l his co-mis- 
tionaries also appear to have been successful, iii several in- 
■tances, in awakening in the minds of Europeans a more 
serious concern than they hod previously fell, respecting the 
doctrines and moral influence of that divine religion into which 
they had been baptized in their infancy. 

In 1805, Mr. Carey published his grammar of the Mahretta 
language, and In liie same year opened a Mission chapel in the 
X^ll bazaar in Calcutta; but in the following year, while Sir 
George Barlow held provisionally charge of the Government 
of India, the Vellorc mutiny occurred, supposed to have been 
occasioned by the apprehension of the native troops lest the .-. 
Company should determine to pursue a system of Jbrcible prrf 
eelylism. This event so alarmed the Bengal Council that 
Drdertj were issued for the discontinuance, fur a time at least, 
' of bU missionary exertions. Mr, Carey was suddenly made 
acqittinied witli this order one morning on his way to his 
oflice in tiie college. Such, however, was the |KTsonaI re- 
spect entertained towards him, that it was communicated in 
' the form of a request that he vx>iild not preach to the nath-ci, \ 
i por suffer native cmiirrls to preach ; nor dUtribute, nor siiffer 
life jiatives to dislriiiittc, religious tracts; nor send Jbrth con- I 
I verted natives .- nor take aw/ step, by conversation or othcrvaiu, i 
^r persuading the natrpcs to embrace Chn'stiani/if, In the dis- 
cussions which immediately followed this communication, Mr. 
Carey nialutained with great ability, but with expressions of 
due deference to the orders of tlie Government, the inexpe- 
fliency and even inconsistency with the dictates of Christianilyi I 
of such an ntter abandonment of its claims, and virtual denial ' 
of its divine authority, as tlie order in (juestiun appeared to 
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him to imply. The order was, therefore, very much modified: 
and although preaching in the Loll bazaar in Calcutta was for 
a time discontinued, the missionaries were assured that 
Government was " well satisfied with their character a 
portment, and that no complaint had ever been lodged a 
them." They moreover continued to enjoy, as an ulte 
resort, and so far as it might be necessary for them to avail 
themselves of it, the local protection of the Danish flag. 

The proceedings in India consequent on the Vellore mu 
led, of course, to agitation and discussion at home, in 
Court of Directors, the Court of Proprietors, in Pari 
and from the press ; in which Messrs. Twining ^ind Scott 
Waring stepped forward as the opponents of Missions, and, 
among others, the late Lord Teignmouth and Mr. Charles 
Grant as the advocates and apologists of the missionaries, h 
became evident in the course of their discussions that the 
Vellore mutiny did not originate in any apprehension on the 
part of the natives of India of attempts at forcible proselytism, 
but that it was occasioned by the inconsiderate enforcement 
of military costume, in matters not necessarily connected with 
religion. The controversy was widely extended, of some 
continuance, and voluminous ; and terminated in the removal 
of much prejudice and many doubts, and in settling the public 
mind, so as finally to overcome all obstacles in this country 
to the discreet employment of means for the conversion of 
the Heathen. 

About the year 1805 Mr. Carey received from one of the 
British Universities a diplonia as Doctor of Divinity, and in 
the following year was elected a member of the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta. From this period to the close of his earthly 
career, the mission over which Mr. Carey presided appears 
to have been almost uniformly pros|>crous. 

In 1814 the missionaries had twenty stations in India, at 
which the distribution of religious tracts and the Siicred 
Scriptures, together with the education of children, and at 
some of them preaching, were constantly corried on. 

In the following year, 1815, the new Charter Act of 1813, 
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hich had made express provision for the moral improvement 

the natives of India, came into operation, and not only gave 

iti legal sanction to the exertions of the missionaries, as school- 

lasters or teachers, but provided funds which were directed 

■wards the same end, so far, at least, as to the education oF 

'die natives. 

In the department of philology Dr. Carey's labours have 
been immense; his Maliratia Grammar, already mentioned, 
was followed by a Sanskrit Grammar, 4to., in 1806; n Mah- 
rotta Dictionary, 8vo., in 1810; a Punjabee Grammar, 8vo,, in 
1812; a Telinga Grammar, 8vo., in ISll.; also between the 
years 1806 and 1810 he published ttie Hnymayana, in the 
original text, carefully collated with the most authentic MSS. 
in three volumes +to. 

His philological works of a later dale are a Bengalee Dic- 
tionary in three vols. 4to., 1818, of which a second edition 
was published in 1825; and another in 8vo. in 1827 — 1830; a 
Bhotanta Dictionary, 4to., 1826 ; also a Grammar of the same 
language, edited by him and Dr. Marshman. i 

He had also prepared a Dictionary of the Sanskrit, which 
was nearly completed, when a fire broke out in Serampore 
and burnt down the printing office, destroying the impression, 
together with the copy, and other properly. 

The versions of the Sacred Scriptures which have issued 
from the Serompore press, and in the preparation of which 
Dr. Carey took an active and laborious part, are numerous. 
They are in the following languages: — Sanskrit, Hindee, , 
Brij-Bhassa, Mahratta, Bengalee, Orissa or Ooriya, Telinga, 
Kurnata, Maldivian, Gujurattce, Buloshee, Pushtoo, Punjabee 
or Shekh, Kashmeer, Assam, Biirmau, Pali or Magudha, 
Tamul, Cingalese, Armenian, Malay, Hindost,inee, and 
Persian; lo which must be added the Chinese. Dr. Carey 
lived lo see the Sacred Text, chiefly by his instnimentality, 
translated into the vernacular dialects of more than forty dif- 
ferent tribes, and thus made accessible to nearly 200,000,000 
of human beings, exclusive of the Chinese Empire, in which 
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the labours of the Serarapore Missionaries have been in : 
measure superseded by those of Dr. Morrison. 

But extensive as was the range which this amp 
science presented to the mind of Dr. Carey, and nei 
indefatigable as must have been his exertions in tl cultin 
tion of it) it did not satisfy the ardour of his genius, whio 
sought in the science of botany another field, unqu< o 
a delightful one, whereon to exhaust his mental enei ss. T 
the study of botany he appears to have given much at 
and to have corresponded with the botanical socii 
Europe, assisting their exertions, and receiving in re 
similar assistance in his own, by the transfer of seeds fi 
one country to the other. 

Dr. Carey has also left behind him a report on the agri 
culture of Dinagepore, in the tenth volume of the Asiatic Re 
searches; and a catalogue of Indian medicinal plants am 
drugs in the eleventh volume, under the name of Dr. Fiemioj 
But his principal service to the science of botany, and hi 
last work, was the editing of his deceased friend Doctor Box 
burgh's Flora Medica^ in three vols. 8vo. 

A beautiful little poem, and which made its appearance \ 
few years since, records an incident strikingly illustrative c 
the feelings of such a mind as Carey's, when uncxpectedl 
led back in the prosecution of his studies to the scenes of hi 
infancy, in a country from which he had, at an early age 
expatriated himself for the remainder of his life. After havin 
carefully unpacked a bag of seeds, which he had receive 
from a friend in England, in order to make experiments o 
them in his garden at JSerampore, he shook out the bag j 
one corner of the garden, and shortly afterwards discovere 
something springing up on the spot, which, when it reache 
maturity, proved to be nothing less nor more than one c 
those daisies with which the meadows of England abound 
The delight which this unexpected discovery afforded hiu 
he described to his European corres|)oiulents in very stroni 
and glowing language, and tlie incident was made the sub 
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■ ject of a poem of considerable merit, written by Mr. Mont- 
' gomery, ofSbefGeid, in 1821. 

Tbe 3-ear 1834 terminated the labours of this excellent 

jb nan. His health had been declining for several years, when, 

■In September, 1 833, & stroke of apoplexy prostrated his re- 

Vmainin^ energies, and led his friends to anticipate his speedy 

' removal. Through the hot season of 183+ he was confined 

to his bed in a state of great helplessness, scarcely able to 

s])eak or to receive nourishment, till at length, on Monday, 

June <J., he died. 

He was thrice married, and had several children. A widow 
and three sons survive him. The sons, who, as they grew 
up to man's estate, rendered him Important assistance in his 
missionary pursuits are, — William, who occupies the mis- 
sionary station at Cutwa ; Jabe?., who has been employed 
under the Government in establishing schools in the distant 
province of Ajmere; and Jonathan, an attorney of the Su- 
preme Court in Calcutta. Dr. Carey was interred by his 
own express desire, on tbe morning following the day of his 
death, by the side of his second wife; and with that deep 
humility which so adorned his whole life, be gave particular 
directions that the following inscription, and nothing more, 
should be placed on his tomb-stone : — 

■■ William Carey, born AuguillT. 1T61, died — 
" A vrrvtchedt poor, and helplcu wnmi, 
" Oulh; kind arms I fall." 

Funeral sermons were preached for him in Calcutta, in the 
IjoII bazaar chapel, and in L'nion chapel. 

By ins will he renounces all right to the property or pre- 
mises of the Baptist Missionary Society at Seramirore; or to 
those of his wife, Grace Carey, amounting to 25,000 rupees, 
^iDore or less, which had been settled ujMin her. 

His museum, with mineral collections, and some valuable 
l>ooks, he bequeaths to the college of Serampore, and some 
legacies to his sons and books to his wife, whom he con- 
Iftitutes his residuary legatee. 

By these testamentary arrangements Dr. Carey has finally 
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terminated a controversy which had arisen ; cti t 

right, as a missionary, to the possession and dispi of 
property connected with the mission; of which the gr 
part was the Truit of his own exertions. It has been alreac 
stated that he was sent to India by his Baptist friends 
colleagues, under an agreement, understood ahhough not n 
corded, that whatever property he might acquire should i: 
considered as the property of the mission. He had afic 
wards the good fortune to be in the receipt of a liberal salar. 
of ] 500/. per annum ns a professor of languages in the G 
pany's college, in Fort William ; and he devoted the whac 
surplus of this income, beyond his necessary cxpensesi to tbt 
uses of the mission, expecting that he should have the contru 
of its administration during his life. Hut the destruction cf 
the missionary property by fire raised the question respect- 
ing the extent of his right ; which he eventually conceded bv 
placing the property in trust. Whatever doubts or differ- 
ence of opinion, therefore, may have existed on this subject, 
they are now satisfactorily removed, and with credit both to 
the deceased and to the survivors, who wisely abstained from 
seeking the removal of them by any api)ettl to his Mnjcstv** 
Court of Equity. 

On the 2d of July, 1 SSI-, the decease of Dr. Carev was 
announced to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, at the close of 
their meeting, by the Bishop of that diocese, who observed 
that the Doctor had been for twenty-eij^ht years a valuable 
member of the Society, and a constant attendant at its meet- 
ings, as well as a regular and indefatigable member <>f the 
Committee of Papers. The Bishop then, after refcrrincr to 
Dr. Carey's Botanical and Philoh)gical works, and after 
mentioning, in addition to the works already noticvd, an 
account of the funeral of a Braniin priest, which had ap» 
|)eared in the twelfth volume of the Society's Proceedinirs, 
and that Carey had been also of great assistance, os the 
author had testified, in the editing of Boboo llam Coniul 
Sans Anglo- Bengalee Dictionary, proceeds to remark as fol- 
lows: — " During forty years of a laborious and useful life 
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1 India, dedicBied to the highest objects which can engage 
llie intiid — indefiktigable in his SBcred vocation, active in 
benevolence, yet finding time to master the languages of the 
Ensl, and to be the founder, as it were, of printing in those 
uiguoges, — lie contributed, by his researches and his publica- 
tions, to exatt and promote the objects for which the Asiatic 

x:iety was instituted. The close of his venerable career 
bliould not, therefore, pass without a suitable record of the 
■forth and esteem in which his memory was held," 

Elis Lordship then begged to move that the following 
■ninute be entered on the Journals of the Society: it was se- 
conded by Colonel Sir J. Bryant, and carried nnanimously : — 

" The Asiatic Society cannot note upon their Proceedings 
the death of the Rev. Wm. Carey, D.D., so long an active 
member and an ornament of this Institution, distinguished 
alike for his high .ntlainments in the Oriental languages, for 
his eminent services in opening the store of Indian literature 
to the knowledge of Europe, and for his extensive acquaint- 
ance with the sciences, the natuial history and botany of this 
country, and his useful contributions, in every branch, towards 
the promotion of the objects of the Society, without placing on 
record this expression of their high sense of his value and 
merits as a scholar and a man of science ; their esteem for 
the sterling and surpassing religious and moral excellencies 
of Ills character; and their sincere grief for hb irreparable 
loss." 

For the foregoing Memoir of Dr. Carey we are indebted to 
** The Gentleman's Magazine." The following notice of , 
that excellent and lamented man appeared in " The Asiatic , 
Journal." 

t" Dr. William Carey, whose long, steady, and zealous 
hours, as a missionary, have gained for him that 'good 
mie' which is 'better than precious ointment,' was one of 
jliose pleasing instances wherein humility of deportment is 
/ed, when acquirements, works, and high reputation 
■right excuse some share of earthly vanity. 

"Though of humble origin, the patronage acquired by his 
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merits so early after his arrival in India, did not t 
too much, as in some other instances. Four-and- rty jet: 
ago, this good Christian and exemplary pastor, to i g 
credit, was selected for the honourable office of Pro r c 
Sanscrit and Bengali in the College of Fort Willii V 

that meekness and singleness of purpose which mark 
good Christian, he for a long period was too diffident to a 
himself of his distinction as * Professor/ preferring 
humbler denomination of 'teacher;* and proving bis 
cerity of character by declining the acceptance of the ful 
allowance assigned to the more eminent rank. The ei 
income thus derived was invested in the common fund foi 
support of the Baptist mission at Serampore ; each ^ brother' 
of the Baptists, as they term each other, drawing therefr 
the means for his personal support. Nothing could exceed 
the harmony in which the brothers Carey, Marshman, 
Ward lived together at Seramjwre. Marshman ali 
survives. Happily for the interests of literature, their poi » 
have been so judiciously employed in kindred pursuits, jci 
sufficiently distinct, as to produce results in which ench is ao 
example ofexcellence of its own kind, and which, at the same 
time, forms an essential branch of inquiry in those seveni 
departments, wherein local circumstances admitted of their 
rendering themselves most useful to science. Ward, far 
instance, excelled in n knowledge of Hindu life; of which he 
must be accoiuitcd to have been a thorough masiter. From a 
continual study of the subject, he had insensibly acquired no 
inconsiderable shr%re of the outward habits of the Hindus ; not 
the less, however, did he unceasingly pursue, under the l>aiiner 
of the cross, his attacks upon the strong-liolds of Hindu idp. 
latry, as may be seen in his /'/ra of the Histonj^ f^i to attire 
and Mi/thtito^y (t/thc Hindoos* His address to the ladies of 
Liverpool, against the burning of widows, first brought him 
conspicuously l)elbre the eye of the public in England. Dr. 
Marshman shines as a Chinese philologist, and has shown 
considerabit: ability in polemical divinity. He assisted Dr. 
Carey in his translation of the Uamaj/ana from the Sanscrit, 
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_lhe second great epic poem of the Hindus. The Friend 

India, a periodical established by these missionaries, and 

icoixlucled chiefly by Dr. Marshman, contains much valuable 

iformation regarding the Hindu civil polity, and of a. st»- 

dstical, local, and commercial nature. 

Dr. Carey taught Mahratta, as well as Sanscrit and 
Bengiill. A school for instruction in Christian knowledge, 
Knglish literature and composition, and other branches of 
Euro[)ean science, is established at Serampore, under the 
immediate management of Dr. Marshman. The first native 
newsjiaper, in the Bengali language and clmracter, called the 
SuniarhAr Durjjitii, or * Mirror of News,' was issued from the 
.Serampore mission press about fifteen years ago; and for the 
last three years it has been published in the two languages, 
£nglish and Bengal!. The regulations and advertisements 
'•f the Bengal government, which were translated oRicially 
inio Bengali by Dr. Carey, are published in this paper, whit;h 
is edited by Mr. John C. Manhman, son of the Rev, Dr. 
Marshman. 

Dr. Carey's productions as a linguist are various and 
remarkable. His profound knowledge of Sanscrit, aided as 
he was throughout his long career by the constant attend- 
ance of his pundit, ami which knowledge we have beard 
spoken of in terms of the highest admiration by the learned 
Brahmans of the presidency of Fort William, enabled him 
to RCijiiire the derivative dialects of this original language 
with astonishing facility. These observations may be veri- 
fied by reference to his grammars of the Sanscrit, Bengali, 
Mahratta, Telinga, and Sikh languages, and by the able 
manner in which he edited, with a chivalrous devotion to 
the interests of science, the first grammar of the Bholun lan- 
guage, originally prepared by the late Mr. Schroder. Dr. 
Carey's works are distinguished for their practical character, 
as may be imagined from the opportunities he possessed of 
drawing his materials from living authorities; advantages 
which he did not fail zealously and efficiently to improve, 
to ihe great benefit, be it spoken, of Eastern letters. His 
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grammars of the Pracrita dialects are compendious and 
In these, he has wisely avoided the evil of great booksi an 
kept difficulties out of sight ; a remark, however, which 
hardly be extended to his Sanscrit Grammar, n to 
ponderous production, completed with astonishing 
ance, his Bengali Dictionary. It was the opinion of his 
> the late Felix Carey, at the earliest stage of this work, as 

told us at Serampore, that the first letter of the alph 
\ forming the Sanscrit and Greek privative prefix, had beet 

' injudiciously multiplied by examples, the positive forms d 

which were to be found in the subsequent images. The 
Doctor, however, acted from the best motive, — an anx to 
supply his pupils with a ready resolution of primary d 
cultics. As evincing the practical tendency of tiis works, 
we may notice a very useful performance, his Bengali and 
English Colloquies. These were composed in the origi 
Bengali, probably by a clever native, and may be compared 
in respect of the graphic power they discover of showing life 
as it is, — in its rustic and familiar, as well as more polite 
t forms, — to the detached scenes of a gootl play, exhibiting 

i correct transcripts of nature. But can we avoid noticing 

y here the multiform and able works for the spread of a know* 

ledge of Bengali which have issued of late years from the 
Calcutta press? Their utility consists in their idiomatic ex- 
,: cellencc ; some of the translations of standard English works 

' into Beng;'ili are speaking instances of success. This lan- 

■ B"'*t?c ^^^^ bcQU widely diffused inuler the fostering influence 

^ of that patron of learning and ini'rit, esteemed for his zeiiloiu 

exertions in the promotion of Oriental literature, and his in- 
defatigable labours as the President of the Calcutta School' 
B(H)k Societv. 

"It is really wonderful how well these men have suc- 
ceeded, considering the appalling clifTiculties of their task, 
'i'he Bengali style of writing has been considerably improved 
since the labours of Carey conunenced. lliis may he seen 
to high advantage in the published controversies of Ram 
Alohun Uoy with the missionaries. Not only did Carey put 
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ihe wheels in motion by which thia result has been pro- 
ducec), but bis children and their children ore following op 
tiie sflme pursuits. The grandson of Dr. Carej studied 
,Hebrew under the late Mr. Greenfield, with the view of 

sndering it auxiliary to missionary effiirts. The late Felht 
<^rey, the Doctor's son, who wns ten years in Ava, during 
which period be assiduously studied the Burman language, 
Was as surprising a mnn as his father. He had the merit of 
writing, and publishing with his own types, the first Burmese 
and English Grammar. Tliough the examples selected in 
■his work are not suited to the beginner, being taken from 
compositions too elaborately worked up, and far removed 
from the natural collotjuial style, to a flegree which renders 
tbem unintelligible to common people; yet the work, as s 
whole, has high and singular merit: it is the production of ■ 
man of learning thoroughly versed in the language he ex* 
pounds. This is clearly evident in the translations, and par- 
ticularly in the appendix of verbal roots, the most valuable 
portion of the work ; every monosyllabic root has been ex- 
plained in its several senses, in Burmese and English. Hy 
tliis plan, all the synonymous verbs can be readily found) 
about ten, for instance, having the sense of * help,' may be 
collected with little trouble. This is a great facility to both 
the tyro and the advanced student. The critical accuracy, 
with which this section of the work has been executed, is 
beyond all praise ; and indicates a bona Jidcs, which is per- 
fectly gratifying. Felix Carey was likewise an excellent 
Sanscrit scholar. We have an abridged Mugh'dha FotThOt 
anged for his own convenience and that of the English 
Btudent, which he printed at the Serampore press. The 
IttighiTha VwFha may be rendered ' the charm of wit,* and 
k a grammar extensively used in Bengal and the adjacent 
countries ; the Pundits of Assam use no other. Felix Carey 
translated The Pilgrim's Progress into Bengali, as well as 

sldsmith's Abridgment of the History of England, and 

ler pieces; and at the period of his death he was engaged 

sevend oscful undertakings. 
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*^ While mentioning the subject of modem contribu 
facilitate the acquirement of the colloquial language of B 
we cannot avoid, as Orientalists, expressing our acknowl 
ments for the valuable services of Readson, Yates, Mo 
Rad'hakant Deb, and our late worthy and enlightened i 
Rammohun Roy. Morton's Dictionary is the work of 
scholar ; each word is explained in its several senses, in 
Beng^ili and English ; these are accurately defined and d 
explained. The work has the advantage of being c ap 
rupees), and of a convenient portable size. Nevert L 
informed the writer of this notice that it took him six j i 
complete, not having taken a single sense upon trust; eu 
being proved by elaborate investigation. Our later |in 
ductions here may well repose under the shade of these wi 
of men who have derived their materials from real life. Tha 
Dr. Carey was a successful teacher, we have proofs in 
who have risen to the highest dignities in their service, eva 
to be Governors of India. Adverting to the invaluable fv 
ertions of the Calcutta School Book Society, of the Committtf 
of Public Instruction in Dengnl, and of the Baptist Missia 
Press let us not overlook the grand work. Carey niav b 
said to have translated the Bible into three langua^tf 
Sanscrit, Bengali, and Mahratta. 

" We may say of the venerable scholar to whom we hi^ 
dedicated this brief notice, * Mark the good and perfect mai 
for the end of that man is peace.' " 

The following memorial was adopted by the Committee i 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, on the occasion of D 
C a rev's death: — 

" The Coumiittee cannot receive the intelligence of tl 
death of their venerable friend. Dr. CareVj without exprcssui 
their long-cheribhed admiration of his talents, his labours, an 
his ardent piety. At a period antecedent to the formation i 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, Dr. Carey, ond hi 
earlier colleagues, were found occupying the field of bibltci 
translation ; not as the amusement of literary leisure, but fl 
subservient to the work to which they had consecrated them 
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Ives, — that of teaching Christianity to heathen and other 
unenlightened nations. 

" Following in the track pointed out by the excellent 
i Danish missionaries, they set sail for British India, intending 
there to commence their enterprise of zeal and mercy ; and 
there, notwithstanding impediments which at first threatened 
to disappoint all their hopes, but which were afterwards suc- 
ceeded by the highest patronage of Government — there, for 
forty years, did Carey employ himself, amid the numerous 
dialects of the East ; first, in surmounting their difficulties, 
and compelling them to speak of the true God, and of Jesus 
Christ whom He hath sent; and then presenting them in a 
printed form to the people. 

'^ For this arduous undertaking he was qualified in an ex- 
traordinary degree, by a singular facility in acquiring lan- 
guages — a facility which he had first shown and cultivated, 
and amidst many disadvantages, in the retirement of humble 
life. The subsequent extent of his talent, as well as of his dili- 
gence and zeal, may be judged of by the fact, that, in con- 
junction with his colleagues, he has been instrumental in 
giving to the tribes of Asia the sacred Scriptures, in whole 
or in part, in between thirty and forty difierent languages I 

" For many years, it was the privilege of this Society to 
assist him in his labours; he was among its earliest cor- 
respondents. If, for the last few years, the intercourse has 
been less regular, and direct assistance suspended in con- 
sequence of difficulties arising out of conscientious scruples on 
the part of himself and his brethren, still the Committee have 
not the less appreciated his zeal, his devotedness, his humility ; 
and they feel, while they bow with submission to the will of 
God, that they have lost a most valuable coadjutor, and the 
Church of Christ at large a distinguished ornament and 
friend." 

Similar minutes, expressive of the highest veneration for 
Dr. Carey's character, and acknowledgments of his services 
in the cause of missions, have been entered on the proceed- 
ings of the Baptist Missionary Society, and other religioHs 
institutions. 
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No. IX. 



THE RIGHT HON. 

WILLIAM JOHN NAPIER, 

i 

' NINTH LORD NAPI£n OF MERCHISTOtJN| IN THE PEBR 

OF SCOTLAND (1627)9 AND A BARONET OF NOVA 9CO 

1 1 (same year); a captain in the royal navy; PRiNaPii 

It superintendent of the BRITISH TRADE WITH CUlKij 

AND F.IUS. EDINBtJROH. 



His Lordship was descended from John Napier*, ** 
whom," says Hume, " the title of great man is more ji 
due than to any other whom his country ever produ 
1 1 John Napier was the inventor of the Logarithms and k> 

I dologice, commonly called ^' Napier*s Bones,'' and 

\ likewise the author of a " Treatise on the Revelation of St 

t John." These works will remain lasting nionum'ents of bt 

I judgment, knowledge, and penetration. His only son by hi 

I first wife was created a Scotch Peer, by the title of ] 

j Napier, May 4- 1627. 

! The late lord was born at Kinsale, in Ireland, October IStli 

1786; the eldest son of Francis seventh Lord Napier, (wh< 
was then a major in the army, and afterwards one of the six 



• Shortly titter the late Lord Kapier*t death, a toIuric was publUfic^ i 
Edinburgh, from the pea of Mark Napier, Esq. Advocate, entitled •« IliaKr 
of the Partition of the Lennoi.** It is a legal and genealogical orgunivat i 
favour of the descent of the Kaplers of Merchistoun from Duncan, the aooea 
Earl of Lennox, who was involved in the destruction of the family of ib 
Regent Albany by James L of Scotland, in 1425. The immediate porpoa* o 
thib work is to demonstrate that the late Ixird Napier was (and, if so, of courm 
hb young son and heir is; the true represenutive of the noble title of Lennoi 
and we presume entitled to claim the earldom ; his anc^^stor Margarvt, sccotM 
1 daughter of Duncan, and sister of Isabella, Duchess of Albany, being eldea 

heir genera) after the death of Isabella, and having n superior claim to otbei 
€«Dp«tiiori. 
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m Representative Peers of Scotland,) by Maria-Margaret, 
jtUiQst (laugliter of Sir William Clavering, K.B. 

At the age of sixteen he chose tlie navy as his profession; 

id he was a midshipman on board llie Defiance at the glo- 
ious battle of Trafalgar, when that ship captured the St. 
IldefunsO) and carried the prize into Gibraltar. He after- 
wards served on board the Foudroyant, and tlie Imperieuse, 
Captain Lord Cochrane, who, in bis despatches of the 7tli trf" 
Jaiiiinry, 1807, noticed him as having distinguished himself 

a boat attack on Fort Uoquette on the preceding day. Oa 
the H'th of November following h« commanded one of two 
boats which captured a privateer of eight guns and fifty-four 
men; and was one of twelve in his boat who were wounded^ 
two of whom died. On the 20lh of February, 1808, lie as- 
tisted in cutting out of the bay uf Almeira a French letter of 
marque of ten guns, two brigs, and a large settee. Being 
Bent to conduct an unarmed vessel, Jetained by the Imperieuse, 
to Gibraltar, he was, on his passage, taken by a privateer 
from Mahon, on April 3d, 1808, and carried into Ivica, 
where he remained a prisoner for three months. He was re- 
leased when the Spaniards began to throw off the French 
yoke, ami afterwards assisted in the defence of Fort Trinity, 
and lit the siege of Roses. He was on board the Imperieuse^ 
April 18. 1809, when the Calcutta was taken. 

On the 6th of Ocluber fiillowing he received his commis- 
sion as Lieutenant; from which period he served in tha 
Kent 7+ and Sparrowhawk 18, until his promotion to the 
nnk of Commander, June I. ISl'^. He was wounded in tli« | 
attack on Palamos, December 14. 1810. 

His first ship as Commander was U)e Goshawk 16, sta* 
tioned on the coast of Catalonia, where he had the misfortune 
to be wrecked September 21. 1813. In March, 1814, he 
WHS appointed to the Erne corvette, of 20 guns ; and in Juiis 
fcllowing he obtained a post commission. 

On the peace in 1815, Lord Napier retired from active 
•erviue; but previous to his settling on his family eslittes, 
although then in the twenty-ninth 3'ear of his age, he entered 
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the University of Edinburgh, and spent the first winter 
in a course of study. He then commenced at ( of ; 

cultural pursuits, with quite as much energj i ( 

he had followed his profession. Uniting objects, r 

them easy of attainment, the improvement of his 
estate with the comfort and happiness of the peasantry ^ 
resided on it, he succeeded in making himself beloved by k 
father's tenants, and esteemed and respected by the i 
neighbourhood. His Lordship wrote a treatise on the s; 
of agriculture best adapted to the pastoral district in i 
he resided. This work was favourablv noticed in the £ 
burgh Review, and the success of his benevolent plans wi 
recorded in the Spectator, a local newspaper, with higl 
praise; a testimony which was regarded by him as n 

> ' valuable than that of judges superior in rank, but ( 

I respects less competent. 

I> ' On the 1st of August, 1823, he succeeded his father 

It 

the peerage. 
I He was recalled to his profession on the 6th of May, I82f 

having obtained the command of the Diamond of 46 | 
then fitting for the South American station. On this stati 
he remained about two years and a half, and then rctui 
to his native country. 

In December, 1833, he received from the King* a com 
mission appointing him Principal Superintendent of the Trad 
■ and Interest of the British Nation in China. 

Lord Napier arrived at Macao, in his Majesty's ship An- 
^ dromache, on the 1 4th of July, 1 83 K Notice of his Lordship*! 

arrival was immediately sent to the Hong merchants nt Caa 

Ion; and was by them forthwith forwarded to Loo, the go 

vernor of Canton, who issued instructions, dated the 2i8to 

I July, that his Lordship should continue at Macao, and if hi 

[ wanted to come to Canton, inform the merchants, that thei 

might previously petition the governor, who would send the 
f petition by post conveyance to Pekin. The distance ol 

Pckin from Canton makes it a |H)stage of at the least eleven 
days, and the return would have occupied eleven more; to 
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hich must have been added whatever time his Imperial 
lajesly might have thought fit to require for deliberatioa . 
respecting the manner in which he should regulate the in* 
tercourse his Lordship had been sent to superintend. Ta 
this delay Lord Napier determined not to submit; and ac- 
cordingly waiving all ceremony, and dispensing with the 1 
.Itonours of a public entry, his Lordship first appointed his 
coadjutors, and particularly the late Dr. Morrison, to con- 
duct his correspondence with the Chinese; and then, accom- 
panied by them, betook himself to his boat, late in the day, 
on the 24th of July; and after encountering a stormy and I 
rainy night on the Canton river, landed on the morning of 
ihe 25th nt the factory at Canton, a building which has been 
allotted by the Chinese for the temporary residence of the 
English merchants. 

On this and on the subsei]uent steps taken by Lord Na* 
pier, we will not presume to offer any opinion; but will 
confine ourselves as much as possible to the bare relation of 
the facts. We are convinced, however, that even if his 
Lordship was in error (which must depend materially on the 
nature of his private instructions), his motives were patriotic 
onci praiseworthy. 

On his arrival at Canton, Lord Napier sent a letter to the 
governor, whicli was refused at Ihe city gates; in conse- 
quence of its superscription being that of a letter, instead of 
a petition. 

On the 27th of July, the tlovernor issued a second order, J 
wherein, after repenting part of the first, and referring to the \ 
past days of tranquillity, and ordering the merchants, liii^ J 
guists, and compradors to instruct the "new-come hfltba* ] 
rians in all things," he proceeds to remark ihfit hitherto the 
foreigners coming to Canton have been permitted to request 
iind receive leave from the hoppo ; and he then observes : — 

" On this occasion, the barbarian eye. Lord Napier, has 
r^me lo Canton, without having at all resided at Macao to 
|w»it for orders. Nor has he requested nor received a permit 
from llie superintendent of customs, but has hastily come up 
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to Canton, — a great iafringement of the estiib il 
The custom-house writers ant! others, wlio pi i 

admit him to enter, are sent with a commumcatkm pji 
their trial. But, in tender considenition for the said I 
barlan eye being a new-comer, and unaixjuamted *14fl 
statutes and laws of the Celestial Empire, I will not iljH 
investigate. But it is not expedient that the stud har*^^ 
eye should long remain at Canton provincial city ; ii mt 
required that, nhen the commercial business reganlitig t 
he has to inquire aitd hold jurisdiction is finished, he 
diately return to Macao; and hereafter, without having i» 
quested and obtained a permit, he cannot be allowed to < 
to Canton. 

" The great ministers of the Celestial Empire aro not 
mitled to have private intercourse by letter with outsi 
barians. If the suid barbarian eye tArova in pri%'ate 1« 
1, the Governor, will not at all receive or look at tbeob 

" With regard to the barbarian factory of the Com 
without the walls of the city, it is a place of temporary r 
dence for barbarians coming to Canton to trade. Tbey 
permittetl only to citt, sleep, buy and sell in the facb 
Tliey are not pL-rmitlcd to bring up wives and Uaui en 
nor are they permiUed to go out to ramble i^k>uL 
these are points decided by fixed and certain Unt 
■tatntes, which will not bear to be confusedly trani 



"To sum up — the nation In 



s luws 



Even England lius its laws. How nuich more the CelcBlil 
Empire! How flaming bright arc its great laws amJ onl 
nances more ti^rrible than the awful thunderbolt I Uiidi 
this whole briglit heaven none dares to disobey them ; uodc 
its shelter are the four kco* ; subject to its southing cnre k 
tlie ten thounand kingdoms. I'lie nnid Imrhiirinn tye, havia 
come over n sea of several myriads of miles in extent t 
examine and Imvc »u)M;riiitei)dcnce of affairs, mukt be a ma 
ihomughly acquainted with the principles of high dignitT 
and in bis pcr*on he sustains the duties of an oEBcwr, m 
* eye.' H e must necessarily in every affair act in acconi 
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th reason ; tlieti only can he coDtrol and restrain the bar- 
riao mercliants. 

" I, the Governor, looking up, will embody the extreme 
ish of the great Emperor^ to cherish with tenderness the 
Ben from n distance; and assuredly I will not treat sliglit- 
bgly the outside barbarians. But the national laws are 
tremely strict and close-drawn ; we dare not in tlie least 
mnsgress. Let the said barbarian eye be very carefiil not 
) listen to the artful instigations of evil men, enticing him, 
mil he fails of the object of the said nation's King in send- 
; him BO far. 

' Uniting all, I issue this order to be enjoined. When 

e order reaches the said merchants, let them Immediately 

Wmct in obedience to it, and enjoin the order on the said 

' barbarian eye, that (he) may know it thoroughly. Oppose 

it not. 

" The said merehants have had intercourse with the bar- 
barians for many years: their knowledge of their language 
end feelings must l>e good ; the linguists and compradors nre 
more closely allied to the barbarians. If they truly explain 
clearly, opening and guiding the understanding, the said 
barbarian eye assuredly cannot but obey. If there should be 
disobedience and opposition, it must be owing to the bad 
ntanagement of the said merchants, and to the instigation of 
the liuguists. Assuredly, the said merchants shall be re- 
ported against, that they may be punished; and on the 
linguists the laws shall instantly be put in full force. [A 
phrase for capital punishment.] Their respectability, their 
lives are concerned. Tremble fearfully hereat I make not 
I lejtentance (necessary) ! These are the orders. 

■< Taoukwuig, 14th yea, Gth moon, Slit Jay." 

Lord Napier positi^'ely refusing to quit Canton, a third 
I erder was issued, dated SOth July, in which the governor 
w threatens to report the Hong merchants to the emperor, and 
I commands that tlie '* barbarian eye must immediately set off 
I and leave the port, and not stop in the foreign factories out- 
side the city loitering about." — " The affair," it Ls added« 
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" concerns the national dignity. I, the Governor, will \ 
only to report against the said merchants that they i \ 
brought to trial." 

The following day, a fourth order was issued to the I 
merchants, who appear to be made the unfortunate ; 
goats, in which the governor calls upon them to obey fo 
orders, ^' to ascertain clearly for what the barbarian eye 
come to Canton, and why, in disobedience of the regulati 
he has not requested a red permit." They are required **i 

j{ compel him, immediately, with speed, to return to M 

and reside there till the governor shall liave made a pr 
report, to request the imperial will be made known, 
may be obeyed. Should there be any opposition,'* i 
concludes, '^ the said merchants will be held solely resp 
ible." 

The orders of the viceroy and hoppo were by the H 
merchants attempted to be delivered to Lord Napier, but hi 
Lordship declined to receive ihcm. The Hong merchant! 
in consequence, offered to be the medium of communicatio 

J between the viceroy and superintendent. This offer wa 

!( likewise refused. The Hong merchants then issued a circ 

to the British merchants, inviting them to a conference in tl 
Consoo Hull on the 12th of August. Lord Napier, hearing < 
this, sent round a circular to the British merchants to me 
him in the hall of the British consulate, at half-past ten, t 
the same day. The meeting took place, and Lord Napk 
delivered the following speech : — 

*' Cfcntlemen, I have called you together hero this da 
because I have been informed that, yesterday, a notice fro 
the Hong merchants was sent to you severally, invitinpr vqu 
i a meeting or conference witli them in the Consoo Hall, at oi 

o'clock to-day. You are doubtless aware of my present ikw 
tion, and of my instructions and powers ; but, perhaps, I m: 
as well now stale to you, that I am not here for the purpoi 

J of endeavouring to form any commercial treaty, nor have 

authority to communicate directlv with Pekin ; mv ordei 
extend no farther than to the viceroy. I have succeeded i 
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L attaining my present residence against the wishes of the 
^viceroy and the Hong merchants; and my business at 
present is only to collect information on ail points connected 
(ritli the British interests in China, in order that I may send 
nich information home, to be submitted to the crown for guid- 
ance in the future instructions with winch his Majesty may 
lionour me. Gendemen, I now advise you not to attend this 
meeting at the Consoo House i for I consider your compliance 
t with the requisition of the merchants would not only em- 
' barrass my present views, but ultimately recoil with twofold 
' effect on yourselves, and be highly detrimental to your own 
interests. I do not profess to have much knowledge of China, 
' further than what I have heard, and gained from Liooks; but 
' I appeal to your common sense, whether, if you once, by an 
overt act, acknowledge the authority of these Hong merchants, 
such proceedings will not hereafter be quoted as a precedent, 
and entail serious consequences on the British trade with this 
empire. I call upon you to assist me In supporting the honour 
of the King's Commission, and the dignity and influence of his 
Majesty's superintendents, by refusing to attend this meeting: 

»the least reflection must convince you that your attendance 
4faere will be pregnant with evil; and to prevent disastrous 
consequences, I request you will sign a letter which I have 
di'afted, and send it to the merchants by Dr. Morrison ; thi« , 
letter ] will now read to you. (HU Lordship read the letter, 
and continued.) It may be, that, from your refusal to attend 
at the Consoo House, the trade may be stopped, and the 
viceroy may order nie away ; but, as I have all the responsi- 
bllitv, I can only say thot from this house I will not go, 
unless driven out at the point of the bayonet. I shall be 
, most happy lo attend to any suggestion you may wish to 
^tifier; and I again invite you lo come forward and sign your 
gnamcs to this letter." 

The letter which was read by Lord Napier in the course of 
Ills speech, and which was afterwards signed by all the British 
k-«ubjects present at the meeting, was as follows : — 
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" To the Hong Merchanis. 

" Gentlemen, — The British merchants having sevei y \ 
ceived your notice of yesterday, requesting a general me 
of their body, to be held at the Consoo House, as this 
one o'clock, — 

'< Having taken the same request into consider i, 
British merchants are unanimously of opinion that it 
attendance is altogether unnecessary and uncalled- » 
N specific object not having been duly expressed; i 

^ further unanimously intimate and declare to you, that 

official matters they feel themselves bound to coi t d 
wishes and regulations proposed by the superinte y 

the British trade. 

« Canton, the 1 1th of August, 1834.** 
(Signed) 

This step was followed, by the intimation com in 

succeeding letter from the Hong merchants, addr b 

Messrs. Jardine, Dent, and others, dated August the IStk 
1834: — 

,1 "A respectful notification. — On the 9lh (ISth of A 

I we receivetl your answer, stating that the copies, which « 

had respectfully made and sent to you, of four orders ft 
his excellency the governor, had l)ecn offered to your hont 
it] able officer, but he bad refused to receive them. We fir 

■* examination, that the great commands of his excellency 

governor have all been enacted in accordance with the estal 
lished laws of the celestial empire. Now your hoiiourab 
officer has come to Canton to examine and have supcrintetM 
ence of the affairs of merchant vcssi^ls of your hoiiourab 
country ; but having come to the dominions of the cclestt 
empire, he certainly should obey with trembling awe the lai 
and rules of the celestial empire, just as persons of atiothi 
countrj' going to your honourable country must also obey tl 
regulations of your honourable country. 

" Now the refusal to receive the governmental orders i 
disobedience to the laws of the celestial empire. We at 
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ffici.ll merchsDts, and in ail public afiairs must entirely and 
nplicitljr obey and act up to the established laws. Since 
ow your houourable officer will not act in obedience to the 
■tablished laws, we dare not hold commercial intercourse 
'ith the gentlemen of your honourable nation, and can only 
il the circumstances in a full report to the great oiHcers, 
lat they may put a stop to buying and selling. 
" For this special purpose we write; we prny you to re- 
irn an answer. This is what we have to Impose on you. 
l^ilh compliments," &c. 
(The names of eleven Hong merchants are subscribed.) 
On the receipt of this communication, another meeting of 
British merchants was convened on [he morning of the 16th 
instant, by circular notice from the secretary to his Majesty's 
■npcrintendents, and held at eleven o'clock on that day, in 
e hall of the British consulate. 

Lord Napier, after apologising in the first place for the 
shortness of the notice for assembling the British inhabitants 
together, and for detaining them a HtUe time, which he had 
done on account of the flood, thinking that some would not 
be able to arrive at the appointed hour, and remarking that 
[die flood seemed almost to have conspired with the govern- 
ment to prevent tlie meeting, but that before it was ov«- he 
ho)t«tl their position would he stronger, proceeded to say, 
that he had re(|uested this meeting in consequence of his 
having received fron^ Dr. Morrison, the Chinese secretary 
and interpreter, a translation of a letter from the Hong to the 
British merchants, with the contents of which he supposed 
they were already acquninted, but he would read it (Here 
his Lordship read the letter, and continued.) He had two 
|trDpositions to submit to the meeting; firstly, that the receipt 
iOfthe Hong merchants' letter should be acknowledged by the 
itisli merchants; secondly, that a chamber of commerce 
luld he established in Canton, with a committee, some of 
lom were to be Parsces, and a secretary. His Lordship 
iceedcd to observe, that he had heard with great pain that a 
iiference of opinion and ill-feeluig existed, having their source 
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b wbat was, by some, considered a delay od the part of the 
tlemen who first received, on the llth instant, the Vken 
four letters to the Hong merchants, in sending transUtioo 
those letters round for general perusal. His Lords ! 
plainc<l that this was not their fault. His Lordship 
again referred to the establishment of a chamber of t 
nierce, in onler that the affairs and interests of ] i h 
chants might be put into a course of regular ma g 
and a proper channel of communication be o led ' 
himself and with the Hong merchants, on all points corn 
with those interests. His Lordship then observed, the 
remained a very painful subject for him to notice, but, bv 
ever painful, it was, nevertheless, his duty to notice it. C 
hnd heard of it since his arrival — and he had heard of 
before hJs arrival — he had lieiird of it in England; hiti 
structions alluded to it; even tlic benevolent heart of 
gracious king hnd been moved to notice it : this was 
dissensions and animosity that existed in the British m 
cantilc community of Cstnton. His Lordship observed, 
was dircctetl to exhort them all to concord. (Here 
Ijordsliip read a paragraph from his instructions, requiri 
him " to watch over and protect the intercuts of our sub 
resident ut, and resorting to, the enipire of China for 
purposes of trade ; and, by the exertion of his utmost ii 
ence and authority, to adjust by arbitration or persuasion 
disputes ill which our subjects may be there engaged « 
one another.") His Lordship feelingly lamented that : 
dissensions should exisl, and the Itritish subjects in Ca 
not live in their own homes in respect and quietness, 
enjoy iiiid im|irovi; ihcir present advantages. They « 
Ibrmerly, in some degree, subject to the East India O 
pany; but now they stood up<ui that independent gn 
which hud been the object of their cherished hopes ; th« 
hopes biid been realised; this independent ground had be 
attained, and the pro|K-r use of it now remained with thei 
sclvvs. He iK'gged, for the sake of his Majesty's good i 
teiitions townrtU them, for their own sakes, and also for 
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igiit feeling un behalf of himself and his present position^ 
lat all disngreements should be arranged, and cordiality be 
le feeling amongst the British merchants in Canton, as their 
interests would, undoubtedly, be best promoted by unioo 
:l good fellowship. For himself, his Lordship said, he 
s ready by night or day, to attend to all, either in personal 
inference, or by written communication. " Gentlemeiij" 
id his Lordship, "his Majesty's ship will return to her 
•mer anchorage." His Lordship then said he had con- 
irred with Captain Chads, who had readily come into his 
linion, that the Andromache should proceed to sea and 
cruise for about a week, and then return to Chuen-pee ; and 
Captain Chads had promised, in the event of falling In with 
his Majesty's ship Iniogene, he would communicate to Cap- 
tain Blackwood, his senior officer, the wishes of his Lord- 
ship. It had been his Lordship's object, by the sailing of 
the Andromache, to feel the pulse of the Chinese, and that 
object had been attainetl; their demands had become more 
manifest and absolute. "The trade is already, or about to 
be, stopped," his Lordship observed, *' and, of course, you 
fcnnw what for ; it is because I will not go down to Macao." 
He observed that the Chinese were alike ignorant of the 
ftturn of the Andromache and the arrival of the Imogene, 
He expected the return of these two ships would operate on 
the Viceroy and Hong merchants ; and when the merchants 
formed themselves into a committee, they would exhibit & 
more imposing attitude, and show the Chinese the advan- 
tages were not altogetlier on their side. If, however, it was 
thought necessary, his Majesty's ships should come up to 
WhampoB ; and if their presence there was not a sufficient 
protection, they should anchor under the walls of the town. 
His Lordship conceived the local government would s))ccdily 
alter its proceedings; that, however, remained to be proved. 
It only rested for his Lordship again to recommend the 
Jbrmation of a chamber of commerce, and he read a plan for 
its formation. 

On his Lordship's leaving the chair, a meeting of the British 
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merchants of CaDton was held, Mr. Fox in the cl 1 
was agreed that the letter from the Hong men 1 

British merchants of Canton, intimating the possib sti 
of the trade, should be at once acknowledged, by i 1 
them that as it referred to official matters over which the 
no control, they could not notice it The fbUowi 
was accordingly sent : — 

"Gentlemen, — We have received your letter of th^ 
instant ; and as it contains official matter over which wi 
no control, the communication cannot be noticed bev 
mere acknowledgment thereof." 

On the 1 8th of August, a reply from the Gover r 1 
communication from the Hong merchants was tran: 
the latter to the British merchants, covered by a let 
themselves as follows : — 

From the Hong Merchants. 

■" I 

"A respectful noiification. — \Ve have just now re4 
an official reply from his Excellency the Governor, whl 
arc commanded to enjoin on you, and make known to 
We now copy out the official order, and send it for 
])erusul, praying you, Sir, to examine it minutely. Yo 
then know that his Excellency the Govenor's extreme i 
to cherish those from far is great beyond the power of inci 
We pray you to return an answer. This is the task wi 
])ose ; for this we write, and (compliments, &c«)" 

(Subscril>e(l by 11 merchants.) 

«' 7th moon, Hth day (Aug. iHth). 
•« To Mr. Janline." 

From Goxrrnor I^*o to the I long Merchants* 

" l.,oo, Governor of the provinces of Canton and Kwa 
&c., in reply to the I long merchants. 

** On exuminntion, I find that the trade from the En| 
nation to Canton has IxH^n carried on for a hundred and a 
tens of years. In this long period, all regulations have I 
time to time been reported and established. Whether 
said barbarian eye, LiU Laojwc (Liord Napier), be an 
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r a merchant, there are no means of ascertaining ; but, having 
e for the afTitirs of commerce to the celestial empire, it ts 
icumbent on him to obey and keep the laws and statutes. It 
I old saying, ' When you enter the frontiers, inquire about 
Ibe prohibitions ; when you enter a country, inquire into its 
jstoms.' The said barbarian eye, having been sent by the 
aid nation's king from a great distance, is undoubtedly a 
lan who undersUuids things; but his having precipitately 
some to the provincial city, without having made a full report 
r the circumstances of coming here, was indeed a want of 
Idecorum. 1, tlie Governor, considering that it was his first 
l«ntrance into the inner dominions, and that he was yet un- 
■•cquainted with the esiablisbed laws, commanded the said 
Isnerchants at that time to enjoin orders on him, and to inquire 
ind ascertain for what he had come to the provincial city ; 
t were that, on account of the Company's dissolution, 
. had become necessary to establish other regulations, he 
should immediately inform the said merchants, that they might 
make a report, so as to give me data for forwarding a memo- 
rial by the government post; and that the said barbarian eye 
should meanwhile return to Macao, to await the will and man- 
date of the great Emperor being received and publi-thed, to 
demand obedience. Thus the business would be altogether 
maniiged in perfect accordance with dignified decorum, ren- 
dering change needless. 

" To refer to England. Should an official personage from 
a foreign " country proceed to the said nation for the arrange- 
ment of any business, how could he neglect to have the object 
of his coming announced in a memorial to the said nation's 
king, or how could he act contrary to the requirements 
of the said nation's dignity, doing Ills own will and plea- 
sure ? Since the said barbarian eye states that he is an 
official personage, he ought the more to be thoroughly ac- 



• Liwnlly, outude — outer. TUt tenn* " innei" »ad " outer," in O 
document!, utually refer to (he bounds or " cinlJMtion." Tbejr nev.i 
ibc iiroptJMir of an olllciil pcrKiiuige from the inner dominioni vfiiiinf; ai 
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quwttted with ihese principles. Before, when he i 
letter, I, the Governor, saw it inexpedient to receive it, 1 
the established laws of the Celestial Empire do iiot penD 
isters and those under authority to have private intei 
by letters with outside barbarians; but have hitherto^ a 
mercial aflairs, held the merchants respoosible ; and 
chance any barbarian merchant should have any p" 
make, requesting investigation of any afikir, Uie laws 
that, by the said taepans (supercargoes) a duly prejmrcd | 
should be in form presented, and an answer by prodi 
awaited. There has never been such n thing as outai 
barians sending in a letter. I at that time commatic 
Kwaiig'chow-hce (commonly called Kwang-hecp) i 
minute verbal orders on this subject. 

" Again, 1 have examined in order the points of TWf 
eBtablished by report (to the Emperor), and have tbria 
orders for the acquaintance of the said merchiuiU, t 
them enjoined. The subjects discussed in these scvarm 
are the long-estiiblished regulations, well known to 
barbarian merchants of every nation having business 
ton — the flaming luminous ordinances and statutes. 
commencing, I was treating not slifrhtingiy tlie Odtri 
barians. Obey, and remain ; disobey, and depart. 
are no two ways. 

" Now, ihe merchants have reported, that, twi goln 
factory to inquire and ascertain facts, the said harbor 
desired to have official correspondence to and fro witfc 
public offices, and would not obey the orders. On < 
Btion, I find that the English nation anil the officn* 
Cclotiol Empire have hitherto had no intercoumj of 
correspondence. Tlic burbarinns of the said nation, 
to or leaving Canton, have, tieyond their Irnde, not mtj 
biuinets, and the commi3sionc<l officers of the Celeatial 1 
never take cognizance of the trivial aifairs of tnulo. n 
ttme that Canton has admitted outside barbarians to fl 
market, all affiiirs relating to conmicrce and the contr 
the barbarian DMrchant< Iiave been placed entirely uim 
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and I'espunsibility of die said (Hong) merclmnts. 
Never has there been such a thing as official correspondence 
'|o and fro with a barbarian eye. And of those trading at 
Canton, there \b not only the English nation, nor have the 
£nglish barbarian merchants been at Canton only one or two 
iyears. Yet all have been tranquil and qniet, obeying the laws. 
There lias been no occasion for officers to examine into and 
manage business ; on the contrary, they would but embarrass 
id impede the merchants. This request, to have official 
irrespondence to and fro, is not only contrary to every thing 
of dignity and decorum, but also would prove very inexpedient 
fer tlie barbarian merchants of all the nations. The thing is 
Oiost decidedly impossible. 

" The said merchants, because the said barbarian eye will 
not adhere to the old regulations, have requested that a stop 
should be put to the said nation's commerce. This manifests 
a profound knowledge of the great principles of dignity. It 
is most highly praiseworthy. The circumstances of the said 
barbarian eye's perverse opposition necessarily demand such a 
mode of procedure. It would be most right immediately to 
put a stop to buying and selling; but considering that the 
said nation's king has hitherto been in the highest degree 
reverently submissive, he cannot, In sending Lord Napier here 
at this time, have desired him thus obstinately to resist. The 
some hundreds of thousands of commercial duties yearlj! 
coming from the said country concern not the celestial empire 
to the extent of a hair, oi' a feather's down. The possession 
or absence of ttiem is utterly unworthy of one careful thought. 
Their brood-cloths and camiuts are still more unimportant, 
end of no regard ; but the tea — tlie rhubarb — therawsilk — 
of the inner dominions, are the sources by which the said 
nation's fieople live, and maintain life. For the fault of one 
man must the livelihood of the whole nation be precipitately cut 
off? I, the Governor, looking up and embodying the great ■ 
Emperor's most sacred, most divine wish, to nurse and tenderly i 
dierish, as one, all that are within and that are without, feel - 
dist I cunnot bring my mind to bear It. Besides, all the mi 
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chants of the said nation dare dangers and cross Uie aua, 
riads of miles, to come from fai' here. Their hope is wbaM; 
the attainment of gain by buying and selling. When, the 
day, being summoned by the said merchants, to n t 
for consultation, they did not attend, it was bef:ause t j' 
under the direction of Lord Napier. It assuredly did 
proceed from the several merchants' own free will. If io 
morning (the trade) should be wholly cut off, it wouM 
great distress to many persons, who, having travelieri hi 
by land and sea, would by one man be ruined. They c 
but be utterly depressed with grief. In commiserntioa, Ii 
give temporary indulgence and delay. Let the said merd 
again immediately enjoin particularly and minutely tlte on 
requiring the said barbarian eye, with an unruffled niiad 
consider thrice. He should know that the said nation tr 
here, and annually amasses great gain, entirely in consecn 
of this sacred dynasty's extreme wish to cherish tcni 
(those (irom far). It in no way regards (the trade) as an 
vantage, and cannot be confined and constrained by any ( 
sideration for it. If the old rcgidations be not io accord 
with reason, how could all the barbarian merchants yicU 
(hem the willing submission of their hearts, and obi 
keep tliem? Since the said barbarian eye occupies ma tM 
situation, all merchants of the said nation that do not ken 
laws will require to be controlled and constrained by t 
But if he talk not reasoimbly, how can he gain the submiH 
of the multitude ? I, the Governor, have extended niy c 
over those within and those without for some I^tna of ya 
and have never treated n man contrary to propriety, f] 
can I Ihj willing to treat tyrannically the requesu or ■ 
from fiir ? But what concertm the national dignity will i 
admit of being trtuisgressed or pasted over. 

** I hear (hat the said barbarian eyo h a man of very m 
and expansive mtnd, and placid speech. If he considers, 
can himM,Of doubtless distinguinh right and wrong. J^ei h 
on no a(.-cuunt [vennit himself to be deluded by men anmi 
Un. If he can repent and arouac, and obey the prevto 
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liOrilers, and act according to them, — let him answer through 
rae said merchants, and trade shall still continue as commonly. 
If he still maintain his obstinacy, and do not arouse, then it 
will appear that the said barbarian eye does not wish the said 
nation to have here the liberty of the market, the trade shall 
•be immediately stopped, and the commerce eternally cut oiF. 
Hereafter, when the said nation's king hears respecting 
these repeated orders and official replies (he will know) that 
(he whole wrong lies on the barbarian eye; it Is in no way 
owing to any want on the part of the Celestial Empire of ex- 
treme consideration for the virtue of the said King's reveren- i 
tJal submission. Let the said merchants take also this reply ; 
•nd having enjoined it authoritatively on the private merchants J 
of the said nation, and the barbarian merchants of every 1 
nation, that they may make themselves acquainted with it, 
' let it be folded up and preserved. 

" Taoukwang, I4th Jai, Ttfa moon, 

Htb lUr (Aug. 19. 1834]." ! 

On the 2d of September, an edict was issued by the Viceroy, | 
by which the stoppage of the British trade was confirmed. I 
The edict recapitulated the grounds of dispute between the ' 
Canton government and Lord Napier, as slated in his order 
of 18th of August; and after observing that Lord Napier, 
whom it characterises as " stupid, blinded, and ignorant," bad j 
not " comprehended reason," the Governor declares that it is 
becoming that the ships' holds should, according to law, be I 
closed, and directs that buying and selling on tlie part of I 
tile English nation shall be put a stop to from the 16th of ] 
Jlugust, and that the Hong merchants shall withdraw all ] 
Chinese servants from the factories. The Governor concludes 
with an expression of regret that he has been compelled to 
adopt this measure, which, he states, had no application to 
^e traders of other nations. A free exportation of all articles 
contracted for previous to the I6th of August was allowed. 

In consequence of this edict, the British superintendents i 
were cut off from a supply of food, by the Chinese and all 
H .1 
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foreigners, aaci Lord Napier and his suite were reducodlcl 
on mess beef and j>ork from H.M.'s ships. 

On the 5th of September, Lord Napier wrote to 
yecretary of the British Mercliaiits (Mr. W. S. Boyd), • 
reference to this edict, representing the stoppage of the I 
after the grant of indulgence and delay by the Viceroj's c 
of the 18th ult., as " a ground of grave complaint a 
monstrance to tiie \'iceroy on the part of the British ;" t 
observed, that the permission to embark goods paid for if 
the I6th was vitiated in a great measure by the probibiti 
tnnd cargoes from the ships daily expected for the * 
purpose of embarking tlie cargoes so contracted for. 
Lordship declared his intention to make these two p 
♦' subjects of discussion with the authorities:" and with 
tercnce lo the interdict of Chinese tenants and workmen 
Lordship stated that, with a view of remedying the JDfl 
venience from the desertion of Uie Chinese senranta, and 
afford a protection to the Company's treasury, it liati b«vo 
(jue^ted ihat n guard of marines might lie landed wiihbi 
premises, and that H.M.'s ships Imoffi-ne and Ant/n 
might pass the Bogue and take up a convenient poaitiiB 
Whampofl, for the more elGcieni protection of Britmh sdU 
and thtdr properly. 

His Lordfahip, in another letter of the fa'th, iilaltMl, with 
terencc to a communicntiun he had rcceiveil from the Hi 
merchants of that date, notifying that die Governor I 
orden-d all the forts and guard •houses to suffer Kngluh bo 
and shipH to go out of port only, but not lo enter ; that 
was desirous of " letting the Viceroy know, as toon a* pa 
hie, dmt any such insult as firing on the British flag, bel 
the trade is nil embarked, will be duly resented." 

Oh the 7th of September, an answer of the boppo i 
received to a petition dated the 2d, for n renewal of I 
UriliKh trade, drawn up by Messrs. Whitutnan & Col, ■ 
signed by them, by lliomos Dent Sc Co., K. W. Brighlnu 
Btid several iiar&ees. 'Flic reply of the hoppo comnMiri 
u|Hm the "ntah utid ignorant" conduct of Ixtrd Napier* 
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difTi^rent from ihat of the English traders heretofore ; and set 
forth the forhearance of the Viceroy towards his I^ordsbip. 
The hoppo then aiinouDced, that if Lord Napier would iro- 
nediaiely leave the provincial city, and retire to Macao, in 
oonforniity to the laws of the empire, orders would be givea 
for the re-opening of the trade. He concluded with stating 
that he was about to return to court to fill an official situa- 
tion ; and after witnessing for 6ve years the obedience of the 
English merchants to the laws of China, he " could not bear 
that for the actions of one man. Lord Napier, the trade of all 
the men of the said nation should be precipitately cut off." 

On the 8th, Lord Napier addressed to Mr. Boyd some 
"observations on Governor Loo's edict of the 3d of Sep- ] 
tember," wherein his Lordship specified a variety of instances 
in which British subjects had had personal intercourse with 
ihe Viceroy, contrary to the assertion of the Governor and 
Poo-yuen ; and observed, that those officers had the means 
of knowing that his Lordship was an officer, and not a mer- 
chant, and might have been assured of the fact if his letter to , 
the Viceroy had been delivered to him ; and he protested, ia 
the name of his Britannic Majesty, against the " act of un- 
precedented tyranny and injustice" decreed by the Viceroy 
■uid Foo-yuen, in putting a stop to trade, whilst the mer- 
chants, relying on the declaration uf the Viceroy, '' coni- 
manding temporary indulgence and delay," were transact- 
ing considerable business with those of Canton. He ob- i 
served that the permission to embark merchandise ought to 
be extended to the 2d of September ; and he again protested 
Bgainst the "absurd and tyrannical assumption of power" oo 
the part of the same officers, in the interdict on the landing 
of merchandise in exchange for cargoes. He requested that 
notice might be given that the prohibition of English boats 
and ships entering the port was at variance with the edict 
{larlially permitting the export trade, and that "it was a very , 
f«erious offence to fire upon or otherwise insult the British 
flag." Ue reminded the Hong merchants that " there were 
two frigates in the river bearing very heavy guns, tor the 
H * 
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express purpose of protecting the British traile; " and « 
them that if any disagreeable consequences sboukl I 
from the edicts, they and tljc Governor and Foo-yof 
responsible for the whole, because ihey would not j 
him the same courtesy which Imd been granted i 
His Lordship added, that the Hong merchants woi 
that the King had sent him there " in conseqd 
Howqua's advice to Governor Le;" and that he wof 
no time in sending that true statement to tiie 
Peking, and would report "the false and treachery 
duct of Governor Loo, and that of the present Kwai 
loo, who had tortured the linguists, and cruelly imp 
resjicctabie individual, fjun-shing, a security- mercl 
nut having aajuiesced in a base lie, purporting that be (I 
Napier) arrived in Canton river in a merchant ship. ■* H 
imperitd Majesty," added his Lordship, "will not pCfB 
such folly, wickedness, and cruelty to gu unpunished ; thai 
fore tremble, Governor Loo, intensely tremble I " fl 
treated with scorn the statement which tlic Ciovemor 
" the assurance" to make, timt the King of Englaiiil 
hitherto "been reverently obedient;" and declared, ia ca 
elusion, that, doubting whether the Mong merchants woo 
communicate the foregoing to the Governor, if he did a 
receive an Bnswer from his Excellency by the 15th, he ««• 
publish ilie letter througli the streets, and circulate ccp 
amongst the people. 

The reply of the Governor to these oh»ervations was dab 
the 1 1 th. His Excellency said, that no such n person at • 
perintendent had ever before resided in Canton ; that the ■ 
stances cited by Lord Napier of com muni cations tictwM 
merchuntii and vicei'oys must oidy have referred to trihA 
and the parties must have been trilnitr-braTcn, He pn 
cceded to remark that when, in the tenth year of Ta« 
kwang, die Ilong merchants reported that the Compae 
would be dissolved, and that the merchants would tnde U 
themselves, and that iliey feared affairs would be under a 
general control, the then Governor Le requested thai f 
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e-pan) might stilt come to Canton, but not n superintendent; 
It it was not meant or expected that a British oiBcer should 
e sent. But as the matter was a new business, Lord Napier 
luld have brought a letter from the King of England; 
whereas he came abruptly, without the Governor's knowing 
fcfho he was, or in what capacity lie came, or what business 
id to transact. He (the Governor) accordingly sent the 
r merchants to communicate with him; and he thought 
>rd Napier, though an oERcer, might have communicated 
with the Hong merchajits, or, if not, might have required the 
British merchants to communicate with them; yet his Lord- 
would suffer no communication. This being the case, 
5 (tlie Governor) was compelled, unwillingly, and wiih ex- 
reme pain, to close the trade, after issuing six official re- 
plies ; he had not thrust himself forward, nor by a single word 
rudely reprehende<l his Lordship ; the replies had been 
printed, and all eyes might see them. " Even the said 
I nation's King, if he should see them, cannot say that I, 
l&e Governor, have not spoken what is reasonable." The 
I Governor then proceeded to remark on the military pre- 
ftpsrations of Lord Napier, and his bringing men, boats, and 
unilitary weapons into the factories; and that it was for this 
■fee had ordered that the fort Lee-tih should not allow boats 
■ to proceed towards the city, on pain of being fired at. He 
I disavowed any intention to treat Lord Napier tyrannically, 
and said that though it might be easy to bring military 
power against him, he " could not bear forcibly to drive him 
out;" yet his Lordship had again opposed the laws by com- 
manding ships of war to push forward into the inner river, 
I fire guns, attack and wound the Chinese soldiers, and alarm 
I the people. " By such ignorant and absurd conduct," ob- 
ttrved the Governor, " he is already within my grasp. Ar- 
I nngcmenta have been now made to assemble a large force, 
I both by sea and land." He concluded with declaring, that 
I if Lord Napier even yet would " repent of his errors," with- 
I draw the ships of war, and obey the old rules, he would 
"give him some slight indulgence. But," he added, "if 






hereafter things conic tu a rupture, do not say tfiat 
Governor, caused it." 

In the meantime, a collision had taken place betw 
Chinese forts and the British frigates. On liie 7lh i 
lember, H.M. S. Jniogene and Andromache, under tl 
roand of Cnpt. Blackwood, got under weigh to 
through the Bo^ue. A stir was immediately perceived 
the war junks in An§on's Bay, and the Chunpec u 
koktay forts. All of them nt first commenced firin 
cartridge, and the two forts followed it up imniediati 
shot, which from the distance fell far short luid astern 
ships. The junks (about a dozen], got as Tar as Uh 
into the shoally recesses of Anson's Bay. Aa Uie A 
within range of the Bogue forts, the wind suddenly al 
the north, the Imognir standing towards Wangtong 
one tack, and the Amlromncftr towards Anungboj 
oiher. The IrHogetu- wailed until Wangtonj^ Imd fi 
verni shots, when the last one having nearly reached 
answered by two; another was answered by two t 
ijuick succession ; the Andromacht; in the nie«nwb 
turning the fire of the Anunghoy battery with seven 
aimed shot, some of wliich plunged into the parapet w 
digious efiect. and raised clouds of dust, while others 
clean through the embrasures. The British fire, i 
lasted, silenced the forta; but as it soon appeared 
pause on the part of t)ie ships produced a renewal fr 
batteries, it became necessary to discontinue the o 
" cease firing on the maindeck." The action wan men 
on getting into the middle of tlie channel ; but (lie 4 
fired hke men in a panic, aiming very wild, or ratfaar 
6y as the ships nrrivct) nearly at the line of fire (br m 
OS it was laid. There could not have been much reltfi 
training of Uic guns, afW the first discharge. The 3 
Icrablc firing was on the juirt of Wnngtong fort, on iIm 
from which tlie /rnogaie received several shot, oa« oi 
coming tlirough Uie side of the i{uarler-deck, knockltu 
nul slightly bruising a seaman with the splintera, i 
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tlie fore pnrt or tlie mainmast, ^ a great many more passed 
between the liammocks and the awning. The whole of the 
slow-working passage occupied nearly au hour and three- 
quarters, during wliicii the fretjuent tacks so often exposed 
H. M. ships to be raked by the batteries, that the little or no 
lage experienced from the enemy sufficiently demonstrates 
their want of steadinesii and skill. They ought to have sunk 

ith ships. The round stern armaments proved extremely 
useful. The perfect indilTerence with which the Louisa cutter 
was nianccuvred through the passage by Captain Elliot sitting 
upon deck under an umbrella, must have provoked the spleen 
of the Chinese ; for several of their shot struck her, one of 
them cutting nearly a third through the mast, and another 
injuring the gunwale of tlie jolly boat. The lascars behaved 
extremely well on this occasion, the cutter being, on some 
tucks, nearly ns much exposed to the fire of her friends as of 
ttie forts. Soon aller having effected the passage and ham- 
mered the luitteries lo their perfect satisfaction, the wind 
obliged H.M. ships to anchor below Tiger Island. 

Perpetual calms or baffling drs kept them at anchor here 
until the afternoon of the 9th, when they weighed lo pass 
Tiger Island. In the interim, the Chinese were observed 
very busy in adding to their means of annoyance; a number 
of boats bringing additional supplies of arms and men, and a 
parade of some hundred matchlock u)en took place on the 
rampart. As the ships got under wei^b with a fair breeKe, 
the larboard guns were duly trained and prepared. The 
battery reserved its fire longer than was expected; but the 
moment the first shot had passed the ships' bows, a roost 
tremendous and well-directed cannonade was opened from 
them. The ships steered close under the fori, not more than 
200 yards from ii, the parapet overlooking them. The crews 
gave a loud cheer just as they got in front of the battery, and 
the effect was evident in slackening the enemy's fire. Some 
grape shot of a rude cast reached the ships in a spent state, 
which was answered with grape and canister, and the mus- 
ijuetry of the marines and top-men. One of llieir shot killed 
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the obtain of the Imogen^s forecastle, and three nmi 
wounded, but not severely. The Andromache had ■ 
hilled on tlie maindeck and three wounded. So UHiq 
two pounders entered the embrasures, or shattered dl 
parapet, that the Chinese loss must have been cooAi 
A Jos house within the fort was a heap of ruins. TI 
lery got very severely punished, more business hark 
(lone in a shorter time than on the former occasion 
ships then anchored below second bar — from want a 

During these proceedings, all British subjects wi 
molested at Canton (except Lord Napier and his sn 
intended by their Chinese servants, and enjoying i 
the bazaar as usual. 

On the I*th of September, Lord Napier (who h« 

to be indisposed) wrote to Mr. lloyd, stating that 

the edict nf the llth, that " any further endeai 

art to urge on the government a more becomina 

iduct would be cjuite superfluous," and it being st 
the hoppo, in his reply of the 7th, that tlie tradi 
be opened as soon as he took his departure for Ma 
requested Mr. Ooyd (o move the proper authorities 
up the British cutter at Whampoa, that he might <* o 
same into effecL" 

The Canton Itegister expresses deep regret at this d 
nation, and states that the Hong merchants had, on tl 
day, made jiroposals of accommodation througli priral 
nels, by offering to retract all the offensive acl^ 
led to the frigates coming in, on condition of their 
diately ufierwards moving out ; that it was expected tl 
op-war's boats would force their passage to Canton ; 
they did not arrive, the Chinese look courage, and wi 
their overtures. 

On the 15tli Lord Napier addressed the following U 
the British merchanU : — 

" Gentlemen, — My letter (o Mr. Boyd of ye»tcrdav 
prepare you tor the present. 1 now beg leave to ac 
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E'jou lliat 1 cannot any longer consider it expedient to persist 
in a course by which you yourselves are made to suiter. I 
tberefnre addressed Mr. Boyd, that the authorities might 
provide me the means of doing that which all parties most 
anxiously desire, namely, ' to retire and admit the opening of 
the trade.' When I consider that the subject in dispute isiiot 
one of a commercial nature, but altogether personal in re- 
ference to myself, I can retire with the satisfaction of knowing 

^ that your interests are not compromised thereby, indulging a 
hope that the day will yet arrive when I shall be placed in 
my proper position by an authority which nothing can with- 
stand. I considered it my duty to use every effort to carry 
his Majesty's instructions into execution ; and having done so 
&r without cflect, though nearly accomplished on two oc- 
casions, I cannot feel myself authorized any longer to call on 
your forbearanee. I hope. Gentlemen, soon to see the trade 
restored to its usual course of activity ; and that it may long 
continue to prosper In your hands is the ardent wish of, Gen- 
tlemen, yours, &c. " Napier, 

Chief Superintendent." 

In reply to this letter, the British Chamber of Commerce, 
on the 20th of Septenibcr, addressed a communication to his 

» Lordship, in which the subscribing merchants slate : — 
" While very sensible of the sacrifice of feeling which your 
Ixirdship has thus made, it appears due to ourselves, and to 
ibe principle which has actuated us, to observe, that, con- 
sidering the honour of our nation as suitably placed in the 
hands of his Majesty's Superintendent, and being convinced 
that the well-being of the trade is indissolubly bound up with 
that honour, we have studiously refrained from weakening the 
efiect of your Lordship's measures by any ill-timed interference 
in giving way to expressions of feai; or discontent, or offering 
advice unasked, respecting a negotiation of which the full 
^L|)earinga were not before us. That unanimity, so desirable 
^t& such discussions (more particularly in tliis country, where 
Hour only power is reason and moral influence) should not 
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have ^sted on Uie present occasion, is to us a soureei 
regret. We feel most grateful to your Lordship fo 
persevering efforts and zeal in asserting our country'! 
under privations of a most unusual natare, tennii 
length in the sacri6ce of your Lordship's health." 

On the 15th, tlie Hong merchants wrote to the 
merchants, in reply to Lord Napier's letter of the 
wherein they said that the Kwang-chow-fbo, chi r«adi 
letter, excepted to the expression, " reason with the Vi 
observing that it did not appear what was reaso d 
The merchanu observed tliat it was necessary tl 
Napier should explain what alliiirs he was sent to t 
in China, for the information of the £mperor; an 
complained of the hostile proceedings of the frigates. 
requested explanation as to the terms in tlie letter, 
the same Into effect," itnd asked when the ships of wai 
return. 

Lord Napier replied, that Jiis reasoning with the ^ 
referi-ed to the subject of |irivate communication wii 
that oue of the ships wouiil lie despatched immcdia 
India, and the other would remain at Whampoa to 
his I^nlNhip and .suite to Mncao. I le addetl further i 
words " carry the same into eflect," referred to the ! 
reply to the petition of the L'd ; anti that tlie frigiitcs i 
up tlie river, was for the pur|K)se of iiffonlin;; greater s 
to the persons and pioperty of Hiilish subjects, aft 
" barban>us niul cruel edict " of llie 2d. 

The Hong merchants, in return, stmed (SeptemWr thi 
that when the ships of war returned to the outer sea at J 
the great officers woidd ortler the cutter to go to Can 
lake liis [..ord^hip to Mncno. 

Nextdny, Mr. CoUedgc, the surgeon to the su)>crinten 
wrote to tlie .Secretary of the Chamiter of Connnercc, s 
that I,ord Napier's contiiiue<) incIis|K)sitiun renderinir 
sirnl>te that he should nut be harassed by n continual 
the negotiation, and that his departure should not be ilel 
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had undertaken, with his Lordship's concurrence, to make 

s requisite arrangements with the Hong mercbants. 

The indisposition of his Lordship was augmented by his 

cessary attention to drafting letters and copying chops, ren- 

. red unavoidable by the absence of the other superintendents 

[ die secretary. His Lordship and suite, in pursuance of 

I TSiigenients with the Hong merchants, embarked in two 

p boats, provided by tlie Government, at 7 p. m. on the 

St of September; and Immediately after, the guard of marines 

fifteen men) embarked in another chop boat for Whampoa, 

taring liis Lordship's order for tVie frigates to move out to 

His Lordship was obliged to be supported to his 

Mt, through weakness. 

The Canton Begistei- says, that "so far as Lord Napier 

iijtted Canton without being officially recognised by the 

!binese Government," the result of his proceedings was a 

dlure. It lays the chief blame of this on the dilatory pro- 

iugs of the men-of-war's boats ; but, as a secondary cause, 

t mentions " tlie unpatriotic opposition of a part of the coni- 

aerciai community to Lord Napier's measures." " If (reasons 

I the same writer) the forts at the Bogue and Tiger Island had 

I been blown up, the guns thrown into the river, and the frigates 

I had been lightened and warped up the river. Lord Napier 

I would have had an interview with the Viceroy, and all would 

' have gone on smoothly." This may be doubted. The day 

1 4tf Lord Napier's embarkation at Canton, the Chinese had 

prepared fire rafts (eight were counted), which were brought 

in front of the factories. The river was also defended at | 

Howqua's Fort by three tiers of spars across the river 

passage being lefl of about thirty feet, which was c1ose<) at 

night by a chain. The lower mouth of the right branch into 

which the river divides above the rafl, was strongly blockaded 

I by piles and sunken junks. 

The foreign trade was re-opened (except the English) ao. \ 
I the 2Sd of September, and the English trade on the 27th. 
Lord Napier did not reach Macao till tlie morning of the 
S8th, havbg been thus between four and five days on the 
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water, Iwo or three more than necessary. Tbc CaMmi 
gis/er states he was detained until his conductors shonU 
that the frigates Imil passed out of the river, and tbi 
landed at Macao much weakened by " the barbarou i 
and annoyance he met with." It appears that he «J 
rounded by mandarin boats full of men, ilie noise < 
gongs prevented rest ; that they were compelled to fl 
the 25th for forty hours, gongs being beaten tn the 4 
boats and crackers let otf night and day, notwitfu 
peated entreaties from his Lordship's surgeon ; whili 
tantalised by promises that he should go on, which i 
realized. 

At half-past ten on the night of the I IthofOctober, \1B 
Lord Napier expired, being within two days of compJ 
hi<i forty-eighth year. After announcing iJiis mclaoA 
nccm leiice, the Canton Register of the I4tli of Odd 

" We cannot trust ourselves, at this moment, with tbei 
pression of our feelings on this truly mournful and tlistna 
event, than which nothing could have given a greater tin 
to tlic sensibilities of the foreign community of Canton. I 
mediately on receiving the sad news, several British mUl 
procei'ded to Macao for the purpose of paying tlio last trib 
of respcTCt tu Lord Napier's memory, by attending hut ftum 
and the principal British merchants have closed their coonti 
houses for tins day, in testimony of their grief on the 
casion." 

Mis Lordship was buried, at his own request, by the s 
of bis late Chinese Secretary, Dr. Morrison. Hia retnm 
however, have since been brouglit to Europe^ and intencd 
tlie family vault in Scotland. 

Lord Napier married, March 28th, 1816, Eliiabetb, a 
daughter of die late Hon. Andrew James Cochntte Jol 
stone, uncle to the present Karl of Dundonald, by whom 
hod issue >ix daughters and two sons: I. the Hon. M« 
Margaret ; 'i. the Hon. Oeorgiana Louisa : S. the RJg 
Hon. Frands, now Lord Napier, born in 1819 ; i. tha f 
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i; 5. the Hon. Eliza; 6. the Hon. Anne; 7. and 8. 
I daughters. 



^ Marshall's Royal Naval Biography," ^^ The Asiatic 
mal," and ^^ The Canton Register," are the sources from 

I 1 the materials of the foregoing memoir have been prin- 
\y derived. 
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No. X. 

« 

WILLIAM SMITH, Esq. 

FORMERLY MEMBER FOR THE CITY OF NORWH 

Mh. Smith was born in the year 1756; and was I 
son of Samuel Smith, Esq. of Clapham Common. 
age of twenty-three he was pointed out, not less 
father's character than by his own, as a proper persoi 
present London ; but he did not enter Parliament I 
(for Sudbury), from which moment he avowed himsel 
former in the most extended sense of the word, and cc 
such to the last hour of his life. Abolition of the sla 
and of slavery — Catholic emancipation — rep< of I 
poration and Test Acts, and of all other disabilit 
Dissenters — the maintenance of peace — public eo 
and Parlimentary Reform — were always the obj J 
most anxious attention, and his most zealous cflFbrts. 
early part of the year succeeding that in which be 
Parliament he advocated Mr. Pitt's motion for a re 
the representation of the people, and he persevered 
forty-five years of struggle in the support of the sam< 
whenever brought forward, up to the final triumph i 
under the auspices of Earl Grey and Lord John R 

The repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, m< 
Mr. Beaufoy in the year 1787, was supported by Mr. 
and at the decease of Mr. Beaufoy, Mr. Smith beo 
leading advocate of the Dissenters, and from time { 
under the sanction of that body, whose confidence he 
for upwards of forty years, as Chairman to the I> 
the three denominations he brought forward motions 
liament for the repeal of the obnoxious Acts, as wel 
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■fe removal of many vexatious and degrading disabilities 
under which the Dissenters laboared. Thegient measure of 
repeal was ultimately carried in the year 1828, in a full house, 
without a division, upon the motion of Lord John Russell; 
«iid on the 8th of May the same year we find this veteran 
~riend of freedom presiding under the Duke of Sussex as de- 
puty chairman of a dinner given at Freemasons' Hall, in 
c memoration of the glorious result of the loog- protracted 
I arduous struggle. As might be anticipated, from the libe- 
I ity of his opinions, Mr, Smith was always a warm advocate 
of Catholic Emancipation ; and whilst Fox, Pitt, Graltan, 
Canning, and Sheridan, brought all their eloc|uence to the 
support of their common ohject, Mr. Smith was no less 
earnest to add the influence of the libera! party which he re- 
' presented to work out the great principle of equal rights and 
etjual laws to all classes of his fellow- subjects. But perhaps 
the subject of all others nearest to his heart was the abolition 
of the Slave Trade. Mr. Granville Sharp, Mr. Clarkson, and 
some other philanthropists had succeeded in opening the eyes 
of tlie public to a scene of horrors committed in the course of 
that trade, both upon the coast of Africa and upon^tbe pass- 
age to the West Indies, which excited universal indignation 
and sympathy. .Sir William Dolben first called the attention 
of the House of Commons to the barbarities committed on 
board the slave ships. Mr. Smith warmly supported him; 
and in the following year he divided with all the leading 
statesmen of the day, in a minority of eighty-six, in support 
of a measure for the total abolition ofihe trade itself. But 
tliis deep national stain was not to be so easily disposed of. 
The friends of humanity, however, roused themselves every- 
where — petitions to Parliament rolled in from all quarters; 
committees were established in provincial towns; Mr. Wil- 
berforce, supported by his friend Mr. Smith, made motion 
after motion in Parliament, till the national representatives, 
aa it were, ashamed of the unnatural contest, gave way; and 
by the aid of a Fox Administration in the year 1806, and 
upon the motion of Lord Howlck, Mr. Wilberforce's original 
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motion, brought forward sixteen years before, v 
a triumphant majority of 216 to 16 ; so gri 
nterval was the progress of public opinion. 

Though Mr. Smith did not personally participilel 
achievement of this great victory, yet bis past sen 
not forgotten. Lord Brougham (then Mr. 
not omit to pay a ju^t tribute to liis honest and z 
ertions in the cause during a period of twenty yet 

After an exclusion of six months from Parlia 
Smith being again returned for Norwicbr comm 
labours afresh ; and in conjunction with bis early ii 
Stephen, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Mm 
others, both in and out of Parliament, succeeded i 
out the last great blot upon the national character, I 
tinction of slavery itself in the British colonies. 

Mr. Smith, upon all occasions, manifested bimtdf] 
termined foe to every species of extravagance, job, e 
tion in Government: in voting for the impeachmenta 
Melville he strenuously asserted the controul of I 
over the public servants ; and when CoJonel Ware 
forward his ceUbrnled charges aguitist the Duke of 1 
strongly urged, on public grounds, the dismisKal ofli 
Highness from the ofBce of Commander- in-Chie^^ 
he acquitted him of all guilty knowledge of the t 
of Mrs. Clarke. 

He wos the constant odvocate of peace; be uniEb 
posed the French revolutionary war, and nil uiterlereoGC 
the internal al&irs or governments of foreign natioMik 
nmitEetl no opportunity of calling the attention oT ] 
to these subjrcts; and it may now be useful to recall 
m principlt? asserted in resolutions moved by Mr. i 
supported by Mr. Smith in 1793. In relation to tbe F 
war, Mr. Fox moved, first — "That it wus not Gar 
honour or interest of Great Britain to make war upon F 
on account of the internal circumstances of that cotmirr. 
the purpose either of suppressing or puni.'ihing any opii' 
or principles which may prevail tliere, or of i 
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Anion){ ihe French people any particular form of governmeni. 
Second — Thai it does not appear that the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope, and the rights uf independent nations, which have been 
Sta 1 as the grounds of the war against France, have been 
ied to in the case of Poland, where the most open con- 
lempt of the law of nations has been manitested, without having 
produced any remonstrance from his Majesty's Ministers." 
What stronger testimony can be adduced to the con- 
eiicy of Mr. Smith's public conduct, as well as to his 
«gacity, than that, forty years after he had supported the 
lOve resolutions, he should be found aiding the cause of 
Poland by lending the influence of his character to an asso- 
ciation formed in behalf of the oppressed inhabitants of that 
country, and that the evil effects of the partition protested 
against in the last resolulion should now be so generally felt 
and iamenled '{ 

Such are some of the principal events in the political world 
in which Mr. Smitli took his share, and of which we have 
|{iven an imperfect outline. How deep must have been the 
tilication of Mr. Smith, in his declining years, to find all 
labours of bis early life thus crowned with success, and 
soundness of his earliest views thus practically acknow- 
Iged ! How vigorously and perseveringly he fought, through 
gDo«l and evil report 1 Few public men, at the commence- 
ment of their career, have encountered more of the world's 
oblufjuy ; no man has lived to vindicate a higher character or 
a purer fame. 

Mr. Smitli was a man of cultivated taste, and a warm 

:nd of the arts. He was always ready to promote every 

.1 and national improvement. As Deputy Chairman of 

le British Fisheries, and as a Commissioner of Highland 

ids and Bridges, be had ample opportunity, which he did 

It fail to improve, of testitying the deep concern he took in 

the welfare and interests of Scotland. In estimating Mr. 

Smith's character, public and private, we shall not do him 

justice if we omit to call to mind the circumstances of the 

Llimes in which he began his career ; and above all, the then 
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itate of public upiiiion. The party which ] 
was the poptdar party. The French revulutionaiy » 
especiRlly a war of ihepeople — tbey encouraged Mr. A 
its commencement and its progress. Catholics snd ] IJ 
of all denominations were alike obnoxious to the p 
nation was essentiaily Tory and High Church. A '. 
mobset fire tothe houseof Dr. Priestley, a UDitatunfl 
and compelled him to flee for his life ; an<l the ^ 
generally stigmatized as the promoters ofaoarchy a 
were often branded in society as traitors ; and were ah 
the verge of being seized and treated as sucit hy the Gon 
ment. Mr. Smith came in for his full share of the odi 
the danger to which his party was then exposed. A mk 
denominated *' The Friends of the People" waa t 
about this time for the purpose of obtaining I ^ 

Reform, to which Earl Grey, ihe present Lord Dn 
father (Mr. Lambton), Mr. William Smith, and about r 
Members of Parliament belonged; some of the Societfi 
apprehended npon a charge of high treason, Hor T 
and Mr. Thelwall amongst others; the law was strv 
the utmost to obtain conviction; their lives hung m 
thread ; and it is mainly attributable to the now 
exertions of Thomas Erskine, and to the firmness of • 
that they were saved from the gallows. Had they bcea ft 
guilty, a species of proscription against those detx 
the Friends of the People would have followed. ] 
political persecution had already commenced, which t r 
of these trials could alone have arrested ; and they did ai 
them. These were limes of no small personal daiwn 
any man of any noto who dared to profess libera] opinti 
but Mr. Smith never hesitated or faltered ; he confesaad 
creed ; he steadily and fearlessly pursued hb course, ^*^ 
prepared fnr nil consequences. It is only by rcferriDir (o 
leading point in his character, to this unflinching »^hiW 
of moral courage m times of real danger, that he coa b« I 
or fairly appreciated. 
' Mr< Smith wak engngcd in »ix contnte 
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it in Parliament forty-six years, eighteen for the boroughs of 
udbury and Camelford, and the last twenty-eight for Nor- 
ich. As a speaker, though not oratorical or commanding, 
I was clear, ready, fluent, and pointed. Though firm to bis 
'inciples, he never permitted party feeling to degenerate into > 
itsonal hostility. He commenced his political career under 
le auspices of Mr. Pitt, as a reformer ; but when that gen- 
tleman abandoned his reforming principles, Mr. Fox became 
guide, or his example, fur the last forty-three years of hit 
political life. For Mr. Fox's public character and private 
virtues he had au unbounded adnuration and love, which con- 
tinued undiminished to the last. In all Mr, Fox's difGcuitiei 
and trials, in his painful and affecting separation from Mr. 
Sucke, and in his difierencf with Sheridan, Mr. Smith never 
abandoned his friend. He never for one instant forgot the 
isons he had learned from this great patriot and good man. 
r. Smith's career is now closed, but the impress of his toils 
virtues will remain in the memory of his survivon 
and his friends ; his country has already put its seal upon his 
bidiful labours in the holy cause of the liberty and the hap- 
piness of mankind. 



The above is copied (with a few slight abridgments} from a 
memoir of Mr. Smith which appeared in the *' Morning 
Chronicle," and which we have reason to believe proceeded 
from the pen of a gentleman who possessed the best means of 
obtaining authentic information. 



Mr. Smith married Miss Cope, a cousin of Lady Waltham, 
and had a numerous family. His death took place in Bland- 
lord Square, on the 31st of May, 1895. 




Of this extraordinary and celebrated amn it has 
observeil — " That his recent death ' hns t 
of nations,' is even more true than it was of tbe i 
genius of whom it was first said: for Garrick I 
England exclusively — almost to London ; whereas '. 
(thanks to the modern improvements in locomotii 
well known and as highly appreciated in every t 
town from the Orkneys to the Lund's End ns he i 
metropolis, and as much ' at home ' in the New ' 
the Old." 

Charles Mathews was bom on the the 28lh of J 
nt No. 18. in the Strand, where his fnllier, 
Mathews, was a respectable bookseller, tie was t 
Mcrchnnl Tnilors' School, where he remained until the < 4 
seventeen, having been three years before, at the iisuai 
bound apprentice to his father. He has himself recoi 
that he " made but a sorry apprentice ; and indeed wu ta 
sorry that he was an apprentice." His father wM 
Wesleyan Methodist, and from religious motives did 
permit his children to visit a theatre; but tlie circumfttaoee 
meeting lit iin evening French school with Kobert Willii 
KlIistoD [who then went to ^t. Paul'x), inflamed thut carioH 
which prohibition had perhaps originally excited. Bj ll 
connivance of a shopman. Master Matlicws stole oui, ■ 
went to the two-shilling gallery of old Orury. From dl 
moment nil occupation, save that of acting, became ** tui 
Hut, and unprnfttahle." He enacted, in a back ruom of 
ptt.stry-cook'h in the Strand, two or three parts, in a theat 
decorated willi -hccts and cnrpcft lor scenery ; luid of whit 
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■blishmcnt, prophetic of his future fate, young EUisloii was 
I marmger. 

In September, 1793, Charles Mathews stole away to 
climoiid, where he made his first public appearance on the 
gc on the 9lh of that month, as Richtnondf m " Richard 
le Third," and Btwlciit, in "The Son-in-law." His father, 
oding his son's mind fixed upon the stage, one day ad- 
ressed him tlius: — "Charles, there are your indentures, 
id there are twenty guineas ; I do not approve of the stage, 
pt I will not oppose your wishes. At any time hereailer, 
lould you feel inclined to turn to an honest calling, there 
■e twenty guineas more, if you send for them ; and your 
ther's house b open to you." The second twenty guineas 
[athews never claimed. The youth found himself, ere he 
as eighteen, with the wide world before him. A dramatic 
rent, for a consideration, obtained him an engagement at 
toterbury, where he played Old Doily and Lingo ; but 
hav'mg three good coats, they forced him to go on for the 
**walking gentlemen," whereat Charles became indignant, and 
walked ofTI 

Having, through the medium of an agent of Mr. Daly's, 
irbo had witnessed liis performances, obtained an engage- 
Bent, on the IQtli of June, 1794., he appeared in Dublin in 
Aie characters of Lingo and Jacob Ga-wkey, m which he was 
»ost favourably received ; but the circumstances of the com- 
■pany requiring that he should do other things than those he 
liked, he was compelled to act Pan's, in" Romeo and Juliet;" 
tMlfOM/, in " King Lear;" Beaujorf, in " The Citizen," — paiTs 
vltogether unsuited to him ; and aller a feverish existence of 
eighteen months, such as is not usually endured by youth- 
Ad aspirants for histrionic honours, he quitted Mr. Daly, 
«nd left Cork for Bristol; but being driven by contrary 
winds to Swansea, where Mr. Masterman's company were 
•{Wrforming, he proposed to join that corps. His services 
e accepted, and he continued for three years to act all his 
ftvourite parts with very considerable success. 

While in Wales, he made repealed ap[)lications to Bath 
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and York, then the two histrionic high roads to I 
Elliston, Ihs school and play-mate, was, in 1796, 5 
sensation at the Haymarket, whilst Mathews * 
in Llandillo, living upon leeks. Alter n lung oorv'' 
he was engaged, in August, 1798, by Tate AVUk 
prinupal low comedian at York, Leeds, Mulli 
and Wakefield, for the sum of 30^. weekly, anil (bur I 
per year. To York he went, taking with him Mn. 
late Miss Etiza Kirkman Strong, of Exeter, ■ lady of 
able family, and the authoress of a volume of pi 
some novels. Their marriage took place in Octot 
and this lady died of decline on the 25th of Majr, ISOt 

Mathews was not at all appreciated during his fi 
in Yorkshire ; Emery, whom he succeeded, had left 1 
of fame behind him that long impeded his successor. 
death of Mrs. Mathews had an injurious effect on bii 
he was subject to epileptic fits, and such wns U* 
of depression, that Melvin (a warmhearted ecoeotric 
made Mathews board and lodge with him, ** to I 
alive." 

In 1803, Mr. Colman having resolved on csiabtiii 
dramatic corps at the Haymarket which shonld be 
pendent of the winter lliealres, Mothews was aiuoii 
first solicited to join the force, and Tate Wilkh 1 
ruusly released him from his articles. As he medhali 
parturc from Yorkshire, he discovered, what be ha 
some months suspected, tliat he was in love j be agaia n 
« thriving wooer, and iii March, 1803, was united to 
Jackson (half sister to Miss Kelly). Colman extendi 
engagement to Mrs. and Mr. Mathews, and to town 
came. Jabai (m The Jew), and Lhtgo, were the cIhbi 
in which he appeared on the 15th of May, 1803; MM 
lonnerii mule their first ajijieurnnces in the satne n|i 
that night, of whom Mathews alone was preHanuMalli 
cessJiil. <>n the SOth of May, Mrs. Motbewa app« 
Emma to the Peeping Tom of her spouse. Id 1804 
were jointly cngifged at Drury Lone (Mathews** ^ 
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I eioruncc being on the 2eth of September, in Dojt Manuel) ; 

1 there and at the Haymarket they remained until the 

|4th of October, 1810, when Mrs. Mathews quitted the 



Mathews's talent had, however, little opportunity for djs» 

tayiiig itself, until the lire sent the company to tfae Lyceum ; 

lere his Dick Cypher made him a feature. In the same 

ir (1809) he played Busiiti, in the farce of " Killing uo 

urder," which had an extraordinary run. At the end of 

le season, 1610-11, he quitted Drury Lane, and performed 

the provincial boards. On the I2th of October, 1812, ho 

appeared at Covent Garden, where he was engaged for five 

I , years, at HI., 15/., and 16/. per week. 

^ On the 12th of July, I8H, he was (with Terry) thrown 
Bout of his gig, and had the head of one of his tliigh-bonet 
^Kmcturcd. This occurred in the midst of the Haymarket 
Vveason, and his absence visibly affected the receipts. He 
^ imprudently left his chamber too early, and appeared as a 
. " speaking Harlequin," in a piece called " Harlequin Whitc- 
WRshed;" he had an apology made for him, "begging, as 

(die public hud allowed a former manager to present the 
*Devil upon Two Sticks,' that they would excuse the appear- 
■Dce of a Harlequin upon one." The exertion proved in- 
jurious, and after a few nights he was unable to appear ; and 
having strained the broken limb, he never afterwards entirely 
recovered the use of it. At his benefit, on the 5lh of Septem- 
ber, i8H, he, for the first time, gave, between the play and 
Girce, his "Mai] Coach Adventures." Becoming dissatisfied 
with his managers, in 1817, he quitted Covent Garden theatre, 
though offered double his former iinlary. During this long 
period, he performed a variety of parts ; among which Liitgo^ 
Miik, fViggins, Buskin, Sir Fretjid Plagianj, Dick Cypher^ 
'the Aeiiir of all Work, and Flexible, may be enumerated as 
.jyerhaps the moat popular. In the last part, his celebrated 
2* Charge to the Jury," alter the manner of the late Lord 
Chief Justice Ellenborough, will long be remembered. 

Feeling conscious that he possessed within himself, indivi- 
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dually, the power of attracting and entertaining t ] 
now joined with Mr. Arnold, of ihe Lyceum, in t i 
ment of a monodramatic entertainment, called " i 

Home;" Mr. Arnold finding llic house, and Matbm ! 
nishing the amusement. Never, perhaps, did a pKJta 
tiiich a nature so decidedly succeed; night after Digiil.i 
season after season, the theatre was thronged with i 
beauty, rank, fashion, and talents of the metropoSk^ 
was this to be wondered at. Whatever merits Matb 
sessed as an actor on the stage, his <]ualitie9 of da 
imitation, and illustration, o^Uie stage, far transceDdwifl 
in the one he shared the talents and success of mam 
other he stood alone and unrivalled. His was not J 
mimicry of voice or manner ; he possessed a peculji 
of copying the minds of the persons he itnitatcsd » 
greatest efforts were produced by imagining coavi 
lietneen men which had never taken place, bat j 
he depicted with a master hand their minds, i 
and dispositions. This power, added to n copioi 
anecdote, the quickest passible [perception of (he 
an unetjuallcd talent for singing comic songs of 1 
which he himself origlnateil, in which speaking U « 
with singing, and hh gentlemanly nitinners, naiuj 
dercd him a popular niemlwr of private society. It i 
Burprifiing, therefore, that when the public were t 
participate in the gratification which had been confined Is h 
personal friends they should eagerly avail themselves of 
upporiunity of witnessing an exhibition combining all 
strength of his various and varied resources. 

Tlie names of his %'arious entertainments were as IbUom:- 



IRIS. MaU CoMh AdioKurcL 

K19. Tripia Pun. 
lasa Counuj Coualiu. 



ISZI. Evib. Air, rif«, Md 1 



After five years' success with these entertainmw 
Mflthcws went to America, and arrived on the 6ih i 
tcmbcr, 1822, at Kew ^'ork, where he was extw 
received by the pubhc. Ileing libelled iti the I^iilai 
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Gnzette, he brought an action, and was awarded 3000 crowns 

dmnagcs. His last appearance in America was on the 19th 

£^of May, 1823. He returned to England in July, and ap- 

^peared at the Engtisb Opera in August, 1823; and on the 

> . 85ih of March rollowing produced his *< Trip to America." 

This, and his " Jonathan in England," acted the same year in 

EMr. Arnold's regular season, became the subject of much 
Hl-natured remark here and across the Atlantic. Mr. 
Mathews published an exculpatory letter in the " European 
, Mng«i„=." 

When Terry's intellect began to fail, Yates {who owes his 
introduction to the stage to Mathews) applied to him ; and 
the consequence was, the name of Mathews, insteod of Terry, 
appeared as joint-manager of the Adelphi theatre. They ' 
entered into a partnership, the term of which expired jusl 
6¥e days after Mathews's death. By the agreement, when 
either of them acted, lie received ten pounds. There Ma- 
thews subsequently gave his entertainments, there he (in the 
dramatic season] performed; his first appearance being on 
the 29lh of September, 1828, in " Wanted a Partner," and 
My absent Son." Latterly, a coolness arose between him 
id Mr. Vates, and he declined acting there at all. 
We continue the list of his entertainments : — ■ 



ISM. Trip (o AmrricL 


1830 


Comic Annual. 




1831. 


Clinic Annual, Volume 3. 


ISM. Inviuiioiu. 


1832 


Comic Annimi, VoluniD 3. 


1827. (Al Dmry Uoc) 
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Comic Annual, Volume 4. 


rSSS. Home Circuit. 


1834 


Youthful THy; and H 


1889. Spring MMtinK(«itbT>ta> 




Circuil. 



It was affirmed that Mr. Mathews would not dare to cross 
the Atlantic again, after his vivid sketches of our American 
brethren; but he formed o jusler estimate of his powers and 
their good sense; and in 1824, accompanied by Mrs. Ma- 
thews, he paid America a second visit, and for the first time 
gave his " At Home " in the United Stales. He subsequently 
acted his round of theatrical characters ; and was, as before, 
Teceived with the greatest applause. The following extract 
from • letter addressed bv Mr. Mathews to a friend in this 
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Fletnisb. Several imitators faave followed his Too 
no one who could make even a pretension to riTstrj 
appeared, lor seventeen yenrs he, by his single r 
delighted all Englond — ■ "alone he did it." 

In person, Mathews was about five feet eleven 
height ; his countenance was pleasing on the stage, tt 
singular twist was always perceptible about the tnM 
seemed the latent token of his irresistible drollery. 

Those who knew him in private life will not naa 
told that although liasty in temper, and nervoiuly ii 
Mathews was essentially one of the kindest-hearted 
existence. In worldly matters, he frequently been 
victim of his own liberality and confidence, or of the i 
and speculations of others — and that to an extent •! 
fear he seriously felt. Me was nn iilli^ctionate husbu 
an excellent parent ; and has left l>ehind him a son Jnl 
all his getiius and talent, as well as those social aod I 
able qualities and characteristics which establUbad i 
putation and respectability of his father.* 

Mr. Mathews enjoyed the friendship of Sir 'Walte 
(by whom he was introduceil to Dyron). Moore, Rogc 
other literati of his day. With the great artistes at 
countries he was also intimate, particularly with Tali 
Potier. He had a taste for the 6iie arts; and coUi 
very interesting gallery of dramatic {lortraits, wfaid m 
his residence nt llighgate, were exhibited about twc 
ago at the Queen's Bazaar in Uxford Street, and ham 
been purchased by the Ciarrick Club. 

He did nil in his |)ower to raise the character of his i 
fiion, and was, with Joim Kendile and Brahain, reoein 
guest by (ieorge the Fourth. His benevolence prevenb 
from dying a wealthy man, though, Kcan alone cxc^ 
mode more money than any performer of his time. 
number of persons who lasted of Wis unostentatioua h 
*nu great. Le« Sugg, who had given him, when a bo 

* Mi. Mnnm; !«■ aMiMuacid fcr pnUimloD " Th* UU aad Ofib 

Charlti MsOwm, Eaq. Comwlbii, bifun bjr hinutir, u>d cMiJstMd t« H 
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r three lessons in ventriloquism, »uiid, " to meet Mathews in 

^e street at any time was as good ns a guinea to him." To 

ne theatrical funds of this country and of America he was 

1 generous donor, and was ecjiially an honour to his art and 

> humnn ntilure. 

On the 3d of July, the remains of this lamented man were 

interred in the western vestibule of St. Andrew's church, 

■^-Plymouth. A great number of persons distinguished for 

Ptr ank, respectability, and intelligence, attended the funeral, 

tad every honour was paid to hi^ memory by the authorities. 

the procession were ihe Reverend J. Smiln and R. 

Luney; Sir George Magrath, M. D.; J. C Cookworlhy, 

'.. D.; Mr. W. S. Harris, surgeon, as conductors. The 

lall-bearers were Captain Ross, C B. ; J. Moore, Estj., mayor 

f Pljnionth ; Captain Hornby, C. B.; Major Symons, Major 

Hervey Smith, and Colonel HamiUon Smith. Mr. Charles 

[atliews (only child of the deceased] followed as chief 

lourner, accompanied by H. Gyle", Esq., and Captain Tin- 

mbe, R. N, ; Messrs. Franklyn, Brady, Jacobson, and 

t^ightwick, besides numerous other friends and admirers of 

3 deceased ; and the procession was closed with the csr- 

i of Major-General Sir Willoughby Cotton and Ad- 

^miral Sir William Hnrgood. 

The foregoing brief memoir has been chiefly compiled 
from several respectable periodical publications. The fol- 
lowing extracts are from three Interesting articles, entitled 
** Personal Hecollcctions of llie late Charles Mathews," which 
have appeared insuccessivenumbersof "The Court Magazine." 
" The most striking characteristic which presented Itself 
to notice In a personal intercourse with Mathews was that 
extraordinary versatility of mind which caused him, notlnerely 
to seem, but to be, all things by turns, according to the tone 
and colour of the society in which he found himself. I never 
1 knew any one who possessed this chameleon quality to so 
I great an extent as Charles Mathews, and it was no doubt 
I the secret of his wonderful endowments and success. 
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** Another remarkable result of an intimate private inter- 
course with Mathews was the great comparative height to 
which it raised your estimate of his intellectual powers, above 
that which his public performances, admirable as they were, 
might have led you to form of those powers* It requires a 
very limited intercourse with actors to satisfy one that a high 
capacity for their admirable art is not inconsistent with the 
most common-place qualities in all otlier respects. As far ai 
we have any authentic annab of that art, they show us that 
all its most distinguished ornaments in both of its departments 
have been in every other particular common-place persons. 
Even Garrick was not an exception to the hitherto universal 
application of the rule ; for his dramas are those of an ex- 
perienced actor and play-wright merely : of course, Sbak- 
speare, who had no distinguished merit as an actor, does not 
come within the scope of the remark. But Mathews offers 
something like an exception to it; for he was not only the 
greatest dramatic artist of the day in his line, but he himself 
created every one of the characters by which he will be re- 
membered ; and in the intercourse of private life lie gave 
daily evidence of being qualified to do even more than this. 
When he was sure of his audience, and impelled by the 
character of it to put forth his best powers, he used to do 
things that required more intellectual talent than the whole 
concoction and performance of one of his public entertain* 
ments. I have heard him get up after dinner, and, withoil 
a moment's hesitation or previous preparation, make a specck 
of half an hour's length, in the character of ColeridM 
Curran, or some other distinguished orator, whose healtk 
had been proposed on the speculation of Mathews' replying 
to the call — not merely adopting the voice, appearance, and 
external manner of the party imitated, but assuming the 
very tone of his thoughts and the cast of his sentiments, and 
putting them into language whose impassioned elo(]uence 
not inferior to that of the persons imitated ; and I am 
vinced that, when M was in the proper cue for it, he woaldi 
if he could have felt sufficient confidence in his audience and 
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in himself to have dared nttemjit it, liave improvisated a more 
amusing and instructive 'At Home' tfaan any that he ever 
yet produced by a formal union of his own tolents with those 
of his literary assistants in those entertainments. 

" I remember the first evidence I witnessed of his extra- 
ordinary talents in this way was at our second meeting at 
Boxliill, in the Epsom race week. The elections were going 
on at the time ; and on the first evening, just as we had quitted 
the afler-dinner table, and were going to the slables to see that 
our horses were attended to, our attention was attracted, by a 
voice that was quite strange to us, shoiiting, • Gentlemen ! In 
appearing before you on tliis occasion,' &c. On turning to the 
spot whence the sounds came, there was Mathews, mounted in 
an empty hay-cart, from which he delivered an electioneering 
speech that, without being in the smallest degree exaggerated 
or caricatured in its tone and language, kept us in roars of 
laughter from beginning to end, by the exquisite satire on 
such harangues which every phrase and period of it displayed. 
Those who knew Mathews will agree with me when I state 
my belief that he never premeditated or prepared himself for 
any thing of this kind — on the contrary, that if he had done 
so, he would certainly have failed to accomplish it: for his 
reluctance to any tiling like making a show of himself in private 
lire, even when among his most intimate associates, amounte<l 
to a degree of morbid sensitiveness that paralysed all his 
powers. 

" With the exception of Garrick, no other actor — perhaps 
I might say no other public man — ever enjoyed so extensive 
an intimacy with the distinguished |>ersons of his day, in every 
class of life, as Mathews did ; and he was regarded by nil 
with H degree of respect and consideration which (still with 
tlie exception of Garrick) was never accorded to any other 
actor. The reasons for this were not far to seek. In the 
first place, Mathews was essentially u gentleman — in manner, 
in mind, in feeling, iti acquirements, and, above all. in the 
jiegative quality of a total absence of every thing professional 
in his habits and bearing. He was also above that paltry af- 
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fectation which is the besetting vice of his professional bretl 
and sisterhood — a pretended contempt for the calling u 
had raised him to fortune and distinction. He used oftc 
lament, with an earnestness that amounted to the pathetic 
low estimation in which his noble art was held ; and there 
no sacrifice he would not have made to raise it in the pi 
esteem. But he sought no distinctions that were disconm 
from it, never for a moment affected to place his in telle 
pretensions beyond its pale, and loved and honoured it u 
last, as ardently as he did when its attractions first fixa 
youthful imagination. Another reason why Mathews wi 
universally respected by all classes, was, that he was eqi 
incapable of requiring external respect from his inferioi 
station, as he was of suing or cringing for it to his supei 
He had, in fact, that due and fitting degree of pride, ir 
wise and honourable sense of the term, in the absence of w 
^ ^ we can form no just appreciation of the moral and intelle 

pretensions of any one, least of all of ourselves. Another c 
of his favourable reception by all classes of society was 

'l excellent taste and tact with which he fell in with the tone 

feelings of all, without seeming in the smallest degre 
abandon his own position, by condescension on the one h 

I or assumption on the other. I have never known any c 

man who was so much ' all things to all men,' yet so es 
tially himself in all. 

'* I will here place before the reader a letter from Mathc 
pen. which will be read with additional curiosity and inte 
when I state that it presents him (Tor the first and last i 
probably) in the novel character of a contributor to the pc 
dical literature of the day ! It was sent to, and appeared i 
weekly literary journal, in which theatrical affairs rece 
marked attention. The subject of it was a favourite crod 
with Mathews. He had not common patience with any b 
and especially any public writer, who, whether in ignon 
or from ^ malice prepense,' spelt Shakspeare's name in 
but one way ; and bis proofs as to which that way should 
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M adduced in the following letter, are pretty decisive, — at 
least if we admit that a family is to be permitted to settle the 
orthography of tlieir own name, which is not so apparent. 

" ' SHAKSPEARE WTSUS SHaKEBPEARE. 

" ' To Ihe Editor of'the 

** ' Sir, — As you " taite the liberty of inquiring why the 
players pronounce the fltst syllable of Shakespeare's name as 
if it were written Shack" I take the liberty of inquiring why 
'jou have written it Shake, and from what authority ? There 
is not ail instance on record of any one of the family having 
inserted the e ; and therefore I would inquire of you why you 
pronounce .Sfta/speare (which is the trne way of spelling the 
name) Shakespeare. "Glorious John" Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, 
Malone, Steevens, atm timUis alUs, invariably pronounced his 
name in the way his brother Charles has directed the per- 
fbrmers in the new piece * to pronounce it. Malone at one 
time thought he had settled the question, and concludes the 
argument in favour of Shack by saying, " Therefore let this set 
the question at rest, for there can be no doubt but the name 
was pronounced so by every boily during the lifetime of the 
bard." Mr. Davenport, the present vicar, near ninety years 
: of age, vouches for the pronunciation at Stratford from his 
earliest days. In Prynne you will find the following 
passage : — *' Shackspeer's plaies are printed in the best 
crown paper, fiir better than most Bibles." The only 
autograph now in.existence of William's, is in Dijctora' Com- 
mons; it is SImkspeare. The name of Uie bard's father 
occurs 166 times under different modes of orthograpliy, in 
le council-book of the corporation of Stratford : Shacks- 
iper, * J Shnckspeare, 2 ; Shakspeyr, 1 7 ; Shakyspere, 9 ; 
laspeere, 9; Shaxpere, 18; Shaxpeare, 69 ! ! ! This, then, 
irely is conclusive as lo the pronunciation of his name, and 
icues the players from ilie charge of " offensive affectation ; " 
though we are aware that in those days orthography wa:^ 

• '■ ShakipHTC-i YoulLful Diji.- 
K 3 
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very loose, yet the recurreoce of Sbaxpeare above 100 tim 
in my mind, proves the mode of pronouncing his name to 

arbitrary. 

« < I am, Sir, 

** * Your obedient servant, 

" « Y. 



** Mathews, though extremely fond of social intercoai 
was by no means a great talker. And so little did he obtn 
his talk in any company, however well it might be suited 
his tastes and inclinations, and so little did it partake of t 
professional tinge which is inseparable from the talk of act 
in general, that a stranger who did not know his person mi 
have passed an evening with him without discovering thai 
was any other than an intelligent and well-informed man 
the world, who did not put forth any pretensions but tbosi 
be met with in every-day life and society. Indeed, it ' 
always a point of great difficulty and delicacy to * bring I 
out,' as the phrase is, on any topic or in any form that she 
tend to display the extraordinary qualities of his mind, \ 
the bodily endowments which so admirably administered 
them. 

<' This was quite as true of him at his own table, as c' 
where. If he had personal vanity in his composition, no n 
ever had a stronger sense of the social policy of concealing 
or more skill in the difficult art of so doing. That he p 
sessed the natural and average quantum of it, there is 
doubt — though certainly not a jot beyond ; but he ne 
exhibited the ordinary evidences that he possessed a 
except in those moments of social confidence when vac 
takes the form of a grace rather than a failing, or in tb 
opposite ones when he was excited to an honest vindical 
of his own pretensions, by some act of critical ignorance 
injustice on the part of those public writers who took occasi 
to remark on his professional efforts. 
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" Mathews's interest in the curiosities uf natural history 
WAS not confined to the liumun specimen : he also took great, . 
pleasure in horses and dogs. Of liis respect for any remark- 
ablu .specimens of the latter, I remember a characteristic, 
instance. 1 happened to be at Bath once, when he was 
giving his ' At Home' there. As we were walking along one 
of the principal streets together one morning, a noble New- 
foundland dog was sitting sedately, bolt upright, at a door 
that we had to pass. As soon as we got opposite tu the dog, 
Mathews stopped short, went to the edge of the pavement; 
took oW his hut, and made a luw bow to the evidently- J 
astonislied ajiinial, and then parsed on without saying a word^ 
' Do you know him,' 1 said, ' that you salute him in t 
fashion ? ' — ' No,' he replied ; ' but I have a profound re; 

I for a dog like that, and I generally show it in the 
you have seen.'" 
A fair writer in " The Constitutional Magazine " has thus 
graphically described one of Mr. Mathews's performai 
"I saw Mr. Mathews first in 1818, at the Assembly Hoom^ 1 
Bristol. Through the satiric drollery of his entertainment 
breathed such benevolence, sensibitity, truth, and refinement, 
that I felt melted and mended by his natural comedy. la 
the midst of one /tel bit, a dray, loaded with iron, rattled 
along Princes Street. He became inaudible, ran Ins fingers 
through his hair, shifted bis leg, smiled uneasily, and, as the 
noise ceased, said, ' Beg pardon, ladies and gentlemen, I was 

about to say ' The clattering dray lumbered on afresh, 

■till nearer to u.s. He looked as if all his teeth were on edge — 
bis lips moved : 1 heard, or thought 1 heard, ' Give it up — 
DO use — that cursed thing again! heaslly metallic noises! 
▼ery annoying, so it is ! ' He listened, with spiteful eagerness, 
till the cause of this interruption stopped ; then, as Uh ap* 
. plauding audience laughed at his dismay, continued pointedly, 
* Ladies and gentlemen, once more forgive me ! though / am 
not " native here, and to the manner born," I ought to welcome 
any proof that the commerce of Bristol flourishes both nigit 
and dai/.' The cruel dray rolled on again. He gulped down 
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his worry with a glass of water, and not till it had fairly got 
out of hearing could he continue, * It was impossible for me 
to go on, while forced to say, with Hamlet, ^* Here's metal more 
attractive ; " but, as I trust we have now heard the last, at 
least of this very wiity triumphant car, I will, with your leave, 
endeavour to proceed ! ' " 



Mr. Mathews's theatrical collections were sold by Messn. 
Sotheby, on the 19th of August, and three following days. 
They consisted of books, prints, autographs, and curiosities. 
His valuable gallery of paintings and drawings of the por- 
traits of dramatic performers, had been previously sold entire 
to the Garrick Club for 1000/. 

The library was almost entirely theatrical. It comprised 
the four earliest editions of Shakspeare, of which the first 
was sold for 15/. 155* It had cost the late owner 28/. \0s. 

The original Shakspeare forgeries of W. H. Ireland pro- 
duced 20/. 5s, Tliey were bought of Ireland by Mr. Ma- 
thews in 1812, and were authenticated by a letter of that 
date, — the more necessary, as their author, finding even bis 
fabrications to bear a certain value, afterwards employed his 
peculiar talents in forging copies of his own forgeries, which 
he repeatedly sold ! 

The play-bills of the Ilaymarket theatre, from 1777 to 
1805 (wanting 1787), were sold for 9/. 125.; those of the 
same theatre, from 1795 to 1810 (im|K»rfect), for 2/. Ss.; 
those of Drury Lane, from 1758 to 1766, for 4/. 125. ; those 
of Covent Garden, from 1776 to 1826, for 11/.; and the 
perfect collection of Drury Lane and Covent Uarden, from 
1774' to 1830, with index and notes by Mr. Fawcett, for 
53/. 125. 

The engraved portraits were rendered interesting by Mr. 
Mathews having illustrated them with manuscript remarks, 
critical nnd biographical. The whole realised about 170/. 
A very extensive collection of engravings, drawings, original 
documents, play-bills, ftc, and every thing Mr. Maihewa- 
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could procure relative to the life of David Garrick, was 
bound in a volume of attas folio, and entitled Ganickiana. 
It was purchased by Mr. Tayleure the actor, for iSl. 

The collection of autographs was not confined to the 
theatrical profession. Two letters of Robert Burns were 
sold for 3/. Ss. ; Considerations on Corn, a dissertation of six- 
teen pages by Dr. Johnson, for 4/. ]2s. ; Sir Waller Scott 
to General Phipps, respecting sitting for his picture, 1/, lis.; 
Lawrence Slerne to R, Dodsley, 17S9, 2/. 10s. ; Dean Swift 

I to Siello, 1710, II. lOs.i two of Garrick, 2/. ; two others 
I/. 15s.; one of Kean, W. 1 Is-; two others, 2/. ; one of Ho* i 
garth's receipts for his Strolling Actresses, Morning, Noon« 
Evening, and Night, 3/. lis.; Oliver Cromwell to a com- 
mission in the army, 1657, ^/. 2s. ; two of Lord Nelson, and 
one of Lady Hamilton, 21. 4s. ; Isjiac Reed's Journal, from 
1762 to 1802, in 21 small volumes, 4/. 4s. The whole 
autographs produced about 160^. After them were in- 
troduced the MS.S. left by the late W. H. Ireland, which 
were sold for the benefit of his widow : tlie whole of the 
twenty-eight lots brought only 18/. I5s. 

The theatrical relics consisted of busts, medals, trinkelSi 
boxes, several articles of costume which had been worn by 
Garrick, &c. One of the twenty busts of Shakspearey 
moulded by George Bullock from thikt at Stratford, the size 
of the original, was sold for II. 15s. The foil Garrick used^ i 
as Don Felix, on the last night of his performance, 1/. 7*. 
His silken boots in Tamerlane, 15s. Two of his wigs, one 
for Lear, 8s. The Cassolette carved fiom the Shakspeare 
mulberry- tree, containing the freedom of Stratford presented 
lo Garrick, 47 guineas. (The carving originally cost 55/.) An 
Inkstand of the same wood, carved by the same hand, 
'' Si. 13i. 6(/. Garrick'a walking-stick, presented by Joha 
K«mble (o Mathews, 1/. iOs. His dressing-room chair^ 
' «. 2*. 
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No. XII. 
THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, M. A. 

LATE MINISTER OF THE NATIONAL SCOTCH CHURCH. 

At one period of the career of this extraordinary person, it 
was maintained, by his adherents, that there had been no such 
man since the days of John Knox; or, indeed, since the 
apostolic age. Towards the close of his life, however, be 
became the victim of a disordered imagination, and of the 
impositions or follies of others ; and afTorded, in additioo to 
the numerous cases of the same kind which have occurred, a 
melancholy instance of the gross absurdities into which so- 
perstition, credulity, and a love of, and long-continued 
dwelling on, the marvellous, the mysteiious, and the in- 
comprehensible, may betray even a powerful mind. 

Edward Irving was born in the burgh of Annan, Dumfries* 
shire, on the 15th of August, in the year 1792. The fiimily 
was originally from France, but had long settled in the 
of Scotland. His father, Gavin Irving, was the youngest 
of Edward Irving, a member of that class of the communitv 
which in that district particularly has almost totally dii* 
appeareil — he was proprietor of a small farm in the vicinkj 
of Annan, which he kept in his own hand and culcivaledi 
chiefly with the assistance of his sons, of whom there wert 
five; and till grown up they, consequently, had no other 
avocation than agricultural pursuits, and some knowledge of 
the little traflic between markets which was practised as aa 
auxiliar}' resource by the farmers of that class in those dajs* 
Several of the sons afterwards adopted other pursuits in trader 
and Gavin learned the business of a tanner, and ultimatelT 
commenced on his own account in that line in the burgh of 
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Annun, in which he was so §uccessrul as to raise himself to 
rank nniong the most res|>ectable class of trndesmen in the 
Deighboilrhood, aiid became owner of a considerable portioa 
of burgage and landed property in the vicinity. He married 
Mary Lowther, daughter of George Lowther, one of the 
heritors of Dornock, a smitll parish, in which is situated the 
village of the same name, lying about three miles from Annan, 
iHi the Carlisle road. 

Tliere were of the family of Gavin Irving eight children* 
three sons and live daughters ; tlie latter were all respectably 
married, and had families. Tlie eldest son, John, was bred 
lo the medical profession, and died about twelve years ago, in 
the East Indies, serving in an appointment in the Company's 
tervice. The youngest son, and tlie younge^it of the family, 
George, was also bred to the medical profession ; and having 
Studied in Edinburgh, London, and Paris, had established a 
practice in Woburn Buildings, Tavistock Square, with every 
prospect of the most gratifying success, when he fell into bad 
health, and rapidly declining, he died a young man, In the 
month of May, 1833. Gavin Irving died scarcely three 
years ago, but Mrs. Irving is still living, having survived all 



Edward, with his elder brother John, were at the proper 
age put to the school of a matron teacher in the burgh, named 
Margaret Paine, an aged female, of whom it was reported 
that she was aunt to Thomas Paine ; and it was alito 
said that she had been his first instructor in tlie rudiments 
of reading. From ihls school Edward and his brother 
were removed to the care of Mr. Adam Hope, a man 

I of considerable provincial celebrity as an English teacher 
particular, and who also possessed an extensive clas- 

I sical knowledge. Mr. Hope was a strict disciplinarian, 
ftod with him Edward comineuced his classical studies; 
but at that time he evinced no symptoms of extraordinary 
taate for learning — indeed his teaclier, speaking of them in 
later years, always gave the preference to his brother John, 
both for application, progress, and general conduct as a boy. 
Edward was always more daring and dlEficuh to controh 
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From his boyhood he was above the level of all his associai 
whilst foremost to climb the highest craig on the glen side 
to stem the tides on the Solway Frith. The compani 
whom he preferred were men above his years, the oldest 
wisest the town of Annan could produce. In his dress, 
manners, and expressions, it was equally apparent that he 
not a child as others. As years rolled on, and strength 
creased, his best-loved haunts were neither tlie public wt 
nor shows, nor the chase, nor the ordinary amusement 
youth, but solitary rambles to the s|M)ts where the martyr 
the Presbyterian faith had preached or died. 

Mr. Hope had a system of teaching the classics four i 
each week, during which, except for a little writing, 
scholars had to devote their undivided attention ; and 
day in the week he set them exclusively to the stud 
arithmetic. In this branch of knowledge Eklward dl 
guished himself ultimately in a peculiar degree, and to 
cause may be probably traced his early predilection for 
mathematics, the rudiments of which, and geography. 
studied under Mr. Brycc Downie, another teacher in An 
Being thus substantially grounded, Edward was sent to 
University of Eilinburgh, and pursued his minor studies 
great application. He excelled in the mathematics so fi 
to attract the attention of Professor Leslie, who, on being 
plied to for a teacher, recommended him as the fittest pe 
in his doss to undertake the mnthematical department in 
academy at Haddington. At that time Mr. Irving had 
completed his seventeenth year. He occupied this situa 
only one year, when he was invited to one more lucrativi 
a larger establishment at Kirkcaldy. At Kirkcaldy be, 
sides, kept Ixiarders, and gave private tuition. This situa 
he filled for nearly seven year5, during which time he o 
pleted his probationary terms, and became a licentiate of 
Scotch church. It was here that he contracted the acqoa 
ance of Miss Isabella Martin, daughter of the Rev. J< 
Martin, one of the ministers of Kirkcaldy. He engaj 
himself to this young lady, on the understanding that as • 
as he had obtained a living they should be married; 
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engagement wbich he fulfilled shortly after he had obtained 
the living at Cross Street, Haiton Garden. 

In 1819 Mr. Irving removed ro Edinburgh, uncertain what 
to do; determined only to abide henceforth by preaching the 
Gospel, as his true and sole vocation. Preaching one Sunday 
from the pulpit of Dr. Andrew Thomson, of E<linburgh, un- 
known to him, Dr. Chalmers was one of his auditors. It 
was the first time the Doctor had heard Mr. ir\ing; and he 
then formed the favourable opinion of him that subsequently 
led to his appointing him his assistant and colleague in St. 
John's church, Glasgow. During hia ministry at that church, 
he had the offer of a call lo a church in Kingston, Jamaica; 
which he would pi-obably have accepted, but for the inter- 
ference of his relations. He was also, during that period, 
offered a living in one of the collegiate churches in Scotland; 
but that he rejected, on the ground that it was the gift of 
the patron ; and he always spoke of patronage as a great evil 
in the Scotch Established Church. 

It was in the 3'ear 1832 that Mr. Irving became a resident 
in the British metropolis. At thnt perioil the Caledonian 
church, in London, had dwindled into insignificance ; and the 
few families which considered themselves as belonging to it 
found some difficulty in keeping up the public worship 
statedly. Some person belonging lo the denomination, hap- 
pening to hear q favourable report of Mr. Irving's pulpit 
talents, was induced to suggest to the proj>er authorities the 
propriety of endeavouring to prevail upon him to become a 
candidate fur the then vacant pulpit in, what was termed, the 
Caledonian Asylum, a place of worship situated in Cross 
Street, Hatton Garden. He accepted the invitation, and 
was introduced to public notice as the assistant of Dr. 
Chalmers ■ 

At the time Mr. Irving commenced preaching in London, 
he was so little known, that the attendance al the chapel in 
Cross Street, it has been said, did not muster more than fifty 
persons I He continued, however, lo preach for four succes- 
sive Sabbaths, during which he satisfied his friends, to whom 
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■X tbe right of election belonged, of his suitableness for sue 

scene of labour. They accordingly tendered him a call 
become their minister, and entered into a liberal subscripC 
to insure an adequate stipend. A difficulty, however, 
mained to be overcome ; a parliamentary grant had b 
made to the 'Caledonian Asylum, to support a clergyi 
who could preach in Gaelic as well as in ikiglish, and 
diverting of the grant, as well as the appropriation of 
pulpit, from that specific purpose to any other, could 
sanctioned only by an act of parliament. The friend! 
Mr. Irving now found it necessary to inteifest in his ci 
the Directors of the Asylum ; and his Royal Highness 
Duke of York, as President of that national institution, c 
descended to honour the candidate with his presence. ' 
permission of the legislature was consequently obtained ; i 
'.\ in August, 1822, Mr. Irving commenced his ministc 

JH labours in the capital. 

Mr. Irving's style and manner of preaching differed wic 
from every thing that was then to be found even in 
immense metropolis. He soon attracted very large con| 
gations by the force and eloc]uence of his discourses, and 
singularity of his appearance and gesticulation. The grea 
I i orators and statesmen of the day hurried to hear him ; 

seats of the chapel were crowded with the wealthy and 
fashionable, and its doors were thronged with carriages. 
1 became necessary to exclude the public in general, and 

admit only those who were previously provided with tick 

The stranger who had effected an entrance found himself i 

chapel of modernte dimensions, surrounded by the gay, 

noble, and the intelligent of both sexes. When every pari 

1 the building had become densely and oppressiveJy crowd 

, the preacher appeared — tall, athletic, and sallow ; arrayec 

j the scanty robe of tlie Scotch divines, displaying a profus 

' of jet-black, glossy hair, reaching even to his shoulders, w 

a singular obliquity in one of his eyes, and a stern calm i 
lemnity of aspect, somewhat debased by an expression in 
cative of austere and conscious sanctity. His strong nortbi 
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accent added to his siugularity; which was still further ii 
creased by his violent and ungrnceful, but impressive, gesticti- j 
lotion. His phraseology was not the least remarkable trait; 
and WHS among the peculiarities which gave him eclat with 
the public. He expressed his ideas in the language of Milton, 
Hooker, and Jeremy Taylor. The circumstance of his 
meeting with Hooker's Erdesiastlcal Polity, which it is said 
he did, when a boy, at a farm-house near his father's, was a J 
memorable incident in his life ; as it no doubt gave the 
peculiar bent and tone to his character, and contributed ' 
much to draw forth the powers of l)is mind. 

From the outset of his ministry in London, Mr. Irving 

threw down the gauntlet and comnmnced^open hostiHties with 

preachers of every class and description, both within and 

without the pale of the establishment. The imposing attitude 

which he assumed was that.of " John the Baptist risen from 

the dead!" Accordingly he began to deal out his fulmi- 

nations i^ainst both princes and people with an unsparing 

hand. " He crossed the Tweed," says a friendly reviewer of 

his proceedings, " with a lighter heart, a more buoyant spirit, 

and more ecstatic joy than he ever crossed the ford that led 

to the home of his fathers. He reached London by the aid 

of the Lion of the tribe of Judah, full of strength and courage 

for the work which his Master had given him to do. His 

friends, in the bonds of evangelical love, welcomed him with 

a salutation of the same; and, as his testimonials bore that 

he was no common expounder of divine things, ' no plebeian 

casuist — no vulgar theologian,' five hundred circulars were 

addressed in one day to all the men of Caledonia resident in 

I Xxtndon, possessing wealth and influence, and heart to employ 

• both in tlie cause of a Caledonian preacher, announcing the 

■pre-eminent endowments of his mind, the unquestionable zeal 

if his spirit, and the fascinating riches of his doctrines, and lo \ 

a one short quarter, the applications for seats at Cross Street, 

latton Garden, increased from fifty to fifteen hundred!" 

ft> But Mr. Irving's exertions were not restricted to bia 1 
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labours from the pulpit — be bad scarcely been a year in 
metropolis, wben be came fortb from tbe press, in an oc 
volume of 600 pages, under tbe singular title of ** For 
Oracles of God, Four Orations — for Judgment to come 
Argument, in nine parts." Such was tbe demand for 
publication, that a third edition was called for in less thai 
months. It underwent, however, the ordeal of the i 
.. severe and extensive criticism. Tbe first number of 

*^ Westminster Review*' contained the fairest, and, perl: 
the ablest, notice of it. Of that notice tbe following is 
opening paragraph : — 

*^ We are of opinion that Mr. Irving is a man of exit 
dinary talents; wh(^ either from an undue hankering i 
premature fame, or from the solicitations, perhaps, of 
judging friends, has been induced to put fortb a most une 
work. So curiously indeed are the faults and beauties m 
up in the book now before us ; so nice and accurate ij 
compensation given and received by each class ; so muc 
* there, on the one hand, of (lowing and poetical languagi 

|j I lody thought, and, moreover, of just reasoning, while, or 

j other, there are such unequivocal specimens of expressioi 

•9 most vulgar, conceptions the most abortive, and logic 

most pointless ; that we must honestly declare, we know 
in which scale the balance preponderates." 

The Quarterly Review took up the subject in an artid 
Pulpit Eloquence. After sketching the outline of a pi 
orator, such as his own fancy could suggest, and his 
judgment could approve, the writer thus introduces 
Irving to the notice of the reader ; — 
I ** That in him we have discovered our imaginary preAc 

I we can by no means admit ; we have read bis volume 

J bitter and painful disappointment : bitter, because the i 

falls so far short of the expectation which bis fame had 
cited; painful, because it is an ungracious and unwelc 
office to depreciate, in tbe least, the labours of a zealous n 
which appear to have produced so striking an eflect oi 
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great a concourse of hearers, to have startled so manv of the 
thoughtless and dissipated, and captivated so many undisci- 
plined, but ardent and enthusiastic minds." 

In May, 1 824, the London Missionary Society applied to 
Mr. Irving to preach one of their anniversary sermons; to 
which request he consented. Accordingly, on the 14th of 
that month he addressed the friends of missions at Tottenham 
Court Chapel, in a very elaborate oration. That immense 
edifice was crowded at an unusually early hour, notwith- 
standing a heavy and continued rain. Numbers in vain 
sought admission. At this period of his life, Mr. Irving was 
in the habit of preaching enormously long sermons. On the 
occasion now adverted to, such was the extent of liis sermon, 
that he was obliged to pause twice during its deflfBry, when 
the congregation sang two or three verses of a hymn. In 
fact, it WHS the length of four ordinary sermons. At an early 
period of the followmg year this sermon, filling one hundred 
and thirty large and closely printed pages, (independent of 
a dedication and preface, which occupy nearly thirty mot's,) 
was published, under the title of " For Missionaries after I 
the Apostolic School, a Series of Orations, in four Parts. 
'•I. The Doctrine. II. The Experiment. IH. The Argu- 
ment. IV. The Duty. By the Rev. Edward Irving, A. M." 
The volume was dedicated to Mr. Coleridge the poet, with 
whom Mr. Irving had recently formed an intimate acquaint- 
ance. It would appear from the terms of this dedication, 
that Mr. Irving had, at this time, discarded in some degree 
the fruits of his former academical learning, placed himself 
under a new master, and entered upon a new course of tuition 
and study- He had spent years at the University of Edio- 
burgh, obtained academical honours, been licensed by the 
presbytery of Annan, exercised his ministry in various 
places, and for several successive years both in his native 
country and in the British metropolis, and from his pulpit 
in Cross Street, Hutton Garden, had challenged all the 
clergy around him, whether Episcopalians or Dissenters r 
pouring out copious lamentotiuns over iheir ignorance and 
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imbecility: he had digested Hooker, and Taylor, niul Ba 
tuid other luaiinaries of the church of England ; but, i 
he now found he knew nothing yet as he ought to kiK 
No sooner did he come in contact with Air. Coleridgei 
he discovered he had to begin the world anew ; be, then 
placed himself as a disciple at the feet of a wise and gta* 
teacher, confessed his ignorance and inexperience^ and I 
in his new friend "one more profitable to bis faith fa 
thodox doctrine, to his spiritual understanding of the 
of God, and to his right conception of the Christian Cbi 
than any or all the men with whom he had hitherto enterU 
friendship and conversation." He speaks of his Mi—ic 
Oration as presenting to the world the first fruits of his 
way of lliinking, — " the beginnings of thought." H m 
misfortune of Mr. Irving (as it is tliat of many other c 
men), that, whatever might be the subject now first bra 
tinder his consideration, he almost invariably discovered 
the world had been in darkness about it until he took i 
Just so it was with that of modern missions ; and bene 
Miuionary Sermon, instead of advocating the cause 
strengthening the hands of the Society, who had unwitti 
bespoken his services, turned out to be, for the most pe t 
attack upon its ctuistitueiit principles and plan of operai 
It is not surprising, therefore, that soon nfier his penM 
bad made its appearance, it was followed by an « Ej 
tulatory Letter to the llcv. Etlward Irving, A. M., ooCM 
by his Orations for Missionaries ailer tlie A[>ostolic Sd 
by W. Orme," who filled the oflBce of Secretary to the 
nonary Sodety. It cannot bo denied, however, that 
Irfin^a Oratioiu contain passages written with singular I 
•od beauty. 

In the year 1S8S, Mr. Irving preached tlic anuivgi 
•ennon for the Continental Society, the vulMtance oT m 
he afterwards published in a treatise on the propfaecia 
Daniel and the ApiM:niy|iw, entitled " Babylon and Infidi 
foredoomed uf Gud." This work he dedicated lo Mr. Ua 
Frerc, brother to tlic British envoy at (lie cotirt of Mad 
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an<l one of the noted students of prophecy of what is called 
the Albury School. In this dedication he acknowledges that 
until he fell in with Mr. Frere, and had access to that gentle- 
man's conversation and writings, the subject was quite new 
to him. None of Mr. Irving's numerous predecessors in tha 
bold undertaking of unravelling the web of prophecy had 
ventured to Gx the application of particular predictions to the 
events that were produced by the late revolution in France, 
which Mr. Irving has done. According to him, the Papacy^, 
which is only another name for Babylon the Great, the 
mother of harlots, took its rise in the year of our Lord 535,, 
when the imperial code, known by the name of the Pandectt 
of Justinian, was promulgated. By this instrument power 
was given to the Bishop of Home over the churches; he be? 
came armed with authority to settle all controversies among 
them ; and to crown the whole, he was declared head of the 
universal church, infallible In all matters of faith, and per- 
mitted to use the |x>wer of the empire against all heretics. 
The period allotted to the reign of this anti- christian power 
is expressly fixed in prophecy to one thousand two hundred 
and threescore years. Now, if we add these two numbers 
t<^Gther, viz. 33S and I2C0, we have as the result the year 
1793, the identical year in which the French revolution com- 
menced its origku, and at which Jieriod he considers the 
reign of the Papacy to have been consummated. In that 
year, according to Mr. Irving, the Judgment on Babylon 
commenced; conset)uent!yitmust,at the period of his preach- 
ing this sermon, have been sitting upwards of thiity years. 
He supposes that, during this interval of thirty years, the 
first six vials of the wrath of heaven have been poured out 
upon the seat of the beast, and have thus conipIeIe«l the first 
period of the judgment. The seventh vial, which is to open 
the second period of fivo-and-forty years, he tells us, is ready 
lo be poured out, and at the expiration of this second period 
the battle of Armageddon is to lake place, and will issue in 
the totsl destruction of Babylon, the second comingof Christ, , 
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and the setting-up of his millennial kingdom, which Mr. Irviof 
calculates will take place in the year of our Lord 1868. 

It was about this time that Mr. Irving drew up his Iik 
troductor; Essay to Bishop Home's Commentary on tbe 
Book of Pijalms. A Glasgow bookseller having commenoed 
publishing a series of select Christian authors, whose pn- 
ductioDS should furnish the public with the tiubstiuiee rf 
scriptural theology in a condensed yet popular form, oA 
select work in be introduced by an essay by some diitiD- 
guished living author, pointing out its chief and pronuMM 
merits, decided upon adopting Dr. Home's ver^ pofnla 
work as one of the series, and applied to Mr. Inrii^ M 
ttimish the introductory essay j which he did In the ynt 
1835, This essay appears to be generally considered U OM 
of the choicest products of Mr. Irving's pen. It bniMhcil 
fervent piety no less than it displays an elevated genius. 

In the controversy which occurred among the numenai 
friends and supporters of the British and Foreign Bible S^ 
ciety, and which at one period threatened the very "^irlintrt 
of the Society, Mr. Irving took an active part; and aiedt 
himself somewlint conspicuous by a speech which be d» 
livered at (lie anniversary meeting of the Society in 1847. 

In the same year, he published "The Coming of lb* 
Messiah in Glory and Majesty, by Junn Jotuifnt Ben Eb« 
s convertetl Jew," translated from the Spanish. 

The Albury School of Prophets (to which alliuioa htf 
already been made) dates its origin about this period; a^ 
as Mr. Irving was n leading |>crsonage among them, H ae^H 
not improper to iutrodiice, in this place, some sligfai meadm 
of this once talked of, but now nearly forgotten, institution. 

Almost from the first' of his setdement in the metrapoG^ 
the minister of the Caledonian church hod attracted tbt 
notice and gained the favourable ear of Mr. Henry DmiH 
mond, whose name (whatever may be thought of his rdigioiM 
opinions) is entitk-d to high respect, as that of a genilenMh 
■ tcholar, a philuntliropiKt, a buncvolent, kind-bearted nuMk 
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one wbose purse is always open to relieve the iiiiiigenl, and 
promote such plans and institutions as meet his approval. 
This gentleman, about a dozen years ago, purchased an 
estate at Albury, near Guildford, in Surrey, and hns since 
filled the office of High Sheriff of tlie comily. The subject 
of unfulfilled prophecy having become a topic of unusual in- 
terest among Christians, more especially since the period of 
the French Revolution, Mr. Irving, as we have already 
seen, had entered keenly into it both in his preaching and 
in his writings, and Mr. Drummond appears to have gone 
along with him pari passit. To prosecute this object to 
better effect, it was now determined to convene " all the 
prophets in the land," at tlie residence of Mr. Drummondj 
■t Aibury Park; there to spend a whole week together, for 
the purpose of consulting the Holy Scriptures, with a view to 
the furtherance of each other in this sublime science. The 
social duties of religion, prayer, and praise, were to be re- 
gularly attended to, and the rest of the time spent in an 
interchange of mind on given subjects. The number of tha 
Students of prophecy amounted to about twenty, consisting 
of clergymen of the churches of England and Scotland) 
iniutstcrs and laymen of ihc Independent and Baptist den<v 
mtnat'ions, Jews and Gentiles. That in these discussions Mr. 
Irving took a lively interest is sufficiently evinced by the 
dedication to Mr. Drummond of a volume of discourses, 
which Mr. Irving subsequently published. There is some- 
thing very singular, and at the same time very amusing, 
about these Aibury meetings; though, properly speaking, 
they were confidential and private, tlie substance of them 
was subsequently given to the public by Mr. Drummond, 
in a work entitled " Dialogues on Prophecy," in 3 vols. 8vp, 
^e first of which vulumes appeared in 1827. 

In the spring of the year 1828 Mr. Irving preached a Fast- ' 
day Sermon before the Presbytery of London, which he after- 
wards published under the title of an " Apology for tlie 
ancient FuIneGS and Purity of the Doctrine of the Kirk of 
Scotland." 
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Id the same year he contributed to an Annual tben a 1 
under the name of the " Anniversary," an essay, entitlt "1 
Tale of the Times of tlie Martyrs." He also ■ k i 
" Letter to the King on the Repeal of the Test C 

poratioii Acts," a measure which he earDesily opposi ; 
" Last Days, and Discourses on the evil CliBnictcr of 
Times." 

We are now brought to that period in the liie of lb 
Irving, when it will be necessary to glance at his departai 
from the doctrinal standards of the Church of Scotlandi ml 
his broaching, from both tlie pulpit ami the press, ccrtM 
opinions and sentiments which drew upon him the cfaarp<^ 
" heretical pnivity," and embittered the few remaining ytmt 
of his life, lost him the confidence of many of his fneiiA> 
brot^ht htm under the censure of ilie presbyteries, to wbkk 
as a minister of the Church of Scotland, he was amcaiUih 
and ended in his expulsion from the National Scotch CbMeb 
in London — tlie prominent stauon which he had tusliiii^ 
since his arrival in the metropolis of England. 

It was about ilie j'ear ]8'27 Uutl lie was (irat obMmd to 
speak in n totally new manner concerning the hmnaa INUC 
of Jesus Christ. On die fbnnation in the Metropolis tt * 
acxdety for the distribution of " Ods|>c1 Tracts," Mr. InW 
consented to be one of three preachers appointed to pnsti 
collection-sermons in aid of the funds of the new i. 
and it is said to hnve been on the delivery of his < 
that occasion that some of Mr. Irvitig's hoarvra were m- 
toundcd by his assertion of " the sinfulness of Christ's h«iM 
nature." In 1828 issued from the press what may be ajisij 
his ei^fid'atwn, bis " Sermons, Lectures, and nii iiiiiBrf 
Diacoutses," in three closely printed volumes, in octane ■ 
which faia new diicOTcrias in theology were deveiopsd « 



It ought to have beeii meniioaed that, on experiencnw da 
incoorenieoce of tlie small chapel in Crass Street, Hunir* 
Garden, the more enthusiastic and attached of Mr. In 
admirers roioed n subscription to erect for him a laj 
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more commodious church. Tliis was tlie origin of the hand- 
some edifice in Regent's Square, which wu completed in ■ 
1829. 

In the spring of the year 1629 Mr. Irving paid a visit to 
his friends in Scotland, and passed some weeks nmoug them. 
At Edinburgh he commenced a course of " Lectures on the 
Book of the Revelation." His original calculation was to go 
tlirough the whole book of the Apocalypse in twelve lectures ; 
but, having completed that number, he found that he was 
Utile beyond the threshold of his undertaking. Having 
added three lectures, the 6fteen were issued from llie press in 
parts, the whole making four duodecimo volumes of nearly 
four hundred pages each, closely printed. 

About the middle of May, 1929, the Annual Meeting of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland took place 
in Edinburgh ; and Mr. Irving was solicitous of obtaining a 
seat in that august assembly, and partaking in their deliber- 
ations. An application was consequently made to this clTect ; 
but it was rejected on the ground that his bearing tlie cha- 
racter of u regularly ordained clergyman disqualified him 
from officiating in that court as a ruling elder. 

No complaint of Mr. Irviiig's heterodoxy occurred in the 
proceedings of the General Assembly on the occasion just 
alluded to; but the time soon arrived when his obliquities 
of doctrinal sentiment could no longer be allowed to lie 
dormant. The subject was taken up by the presbytery of 
the Scotch Church, in London, in the early part of the year 
1830. Mr. Irving was charged with heresy: and at a 
meeting of the presbytery of London on the 29th of No- 
vember, t8S0, the report of the committee appointed to ex- 
amine his work on Christ's humanity was brought up and 
read. It charged Mr. Irving with holding Christ guilty of 
original and octuol sin, and denying the doctrines of atone- 
ment, satisfaction, imputation, and substitution. These 
diarges were substantiated by quotations from the work itself, 
and confronted with passages from the Scriptures, the Con- 
fession of Faith, and the Assembly's Cutediism. They were 
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warmly rejected by Mr. I^iiiillon, brother-ii 
Irving, as deputy from the National Scotch C 
report, however, was receivetl, mid ordered to lie « 
table; and the further proceedings of ecclesiastical cc 
were prolonged for eighteen months. It would be tedti 
pursue the narrative of these proceedings, in defjiil, from 
period to the beginning of the year 1832, by whicb time 
Irving's aberrations had multiplied tenfold — insomuch 
the Trustees of the National Scotch Church in Regi 
Square found it necessary to prefer chnrges against ( 
minister, with n view of either reclaiming him from the ■ 
of his way, or deposing him from his official statkn i 
minister of the Coleiionlan Church, in London. The dm 
were as follows : — 

" Firstly, That the said Rev. Edward Irving bad aafll 
and jterniitted, and sdll allows, tlie public servioei oTtlw 
church, in the worship of God on the Sabbath, aod a 
days, to be interrupted by persons not being either tnndi 
or licentiates of the Church of Scotland. 

*' Secondly, That the said Rev. Lclwiird Irving has aofle 
and permitted, and still allows die public services oT the • 
church, in the worship of God, to be iiiterruptM) by pen 
not being either members, or seat -hoi tiers, of said churcfa 
ministers, or licentiates of the Church of Scotland. 

" Thirdly, That the said Rev. Edward Irving has mflhi 
and pcrmitteil, and kImi jiublicly eticutirages fcmalet to J|i 
in the said church, and to interrupt and disturb the ps 
worship of Goil til the said church on Subbnth and M 
day!<. 

'* Fourthly, 1'hat the Miid Rev. I^lword Irving hath i 
feretl, and permitted, and also publicly encountgoi ^ 
iudividuals, members of the said church, lo intvtTDpt i 
disturb the public worship of God in the said church on S 
both and other days. 

" nrUdy, Tliat llic said Rev. Edward Irving, for the p 
poM of encouniginf; and exciting tlie tatd intetTupttoiUi 
appointed times when n suspension of the usual wnrshif 
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the Eaid church takes place, for said persons to exercise the 
supposed gifts with which they profess to be endowed." 

The " interruptions," and "disturbances," allude<l to in the 
foregoing charges, proceeded from a number of iiersons, male 
and female, but principally the latter, who either affected to 
believe, or really believed, that they were under the infiuence 
of inspiration ; and who every now and then burst into a 
torrent of the most extravagant and incoherent ejaculations 
and denunciations; frequently in " unknown tongues," as a 
jargon of discordant, frightful, and unintelligible sounds wu 
termed. It was a shocking and disgraceful exhibition; and 
the most revolting and painful part of it was the solemnity 
with which the ravings of these crafly or deluded persons were 
pronounced by Mr. Irving himself, from the pulpit, to be 
"manifestations of the Holy Ghost." 

Witnesses having been called to the truth of the allegations 
contained in the charges of the Trustees, and Mr. Irving 
having been heard in his defence, which occupied upwards of 
four hours in the delivery, on tlie 2d of May, 1832, the 
London Presbytery unanimously found him guilty. The 
consequence was that he became dispossessed of his cure, 
as minister of the National Scotch Church meeting in R^ent 
Square. 

As Mr. Irving still continued to be a member of the Pres- 
bytery of Annan, the Genera) Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland now called upon that body to institute further pro- 
ceedings against him, on the ground of his heretical senti- 
ments; and after the preliminary measures had been gone 
througli, the trial was fixed for the ISth of March, 1833. It 
excited an unusual interest in every part of Scotland, especially 
in the southern departments. The result was, however, the 
same as in the former case; and the Moderator of the pre»- 
bytery of Annan formally pronounced the sentence of depc^ 
sition of the Rev. Edward Irving from the ministry of the 
Church of Scotland. 

On the next morning, Mr. Irving delivered a lecture from 
a tent, nearly opposite the parish church at Annan, to a con- 
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gregation consisting of seventeen hundred persoiu; aod 
vious to his departure from Scotland, he preacbetl a nw 
of sermons, in the open air, at Cummer trees, at Dumrrii 
Summer Hill, at Terrcgles, &c. On iiis return lo Lot 
he continued the same practice for a considerable tinw. 

The decisions of the preshjteries of London and A 
bad placed Mr. Irving out of the pale of the Kirk of SocH 
deposed him from his ministry in that church (unce the fl 
of his fondest regards), and branded him with the impHl 
of heresy. But though generally abandoned by tha lei 
members of the Caledonian Church in Regent S(|unre, 
»tiU the centre of (iliructlon to great numbers of otfaen, 
rather regarded him in tlie light of n martyr, and n 
round him with ii)crea»>ed sympathy in proportJon to hi 
cumulated sufferings. Immediately after his cjccUnecit 
the pulpit of the National Scotch Church in Rcfpent Sqi 
his friends came to tlie determination of erecting a ch^ 
his ute ; and, it was said, had made iirrangemcnu wit 
eminent builder for carrying tJ>e project into immeduite d 
bnt ttiis was supersedetl by their meeting with a suitable M 
already conntrucled, — the large and lofty picttir«-gaU«; 
Newman Street, of the lute Benjamin West, Esq^ Prad 
of the Royal Academy. The alterations necessary to a 
this gullcry to its new purpose were soon effected. Em 
palod from the restraints of elders and managers, fall ■ 
was now given to " tlic mnnifcetatiuns of the Spirit," par 
larly in the *' unknown tongues," during the timcK of p 
worship; and the novelty of the tiling, combined with 
flights and extravagancies ever attendant upon Hicb ao 
attracted immense congregstitHU. 

from this melancholy picture of Mr. Irving** miniM 
ur clerical character we turn, wiiU pleasure, to cooi«ai| 
bim in his itociol, and domestic^ and {)ersonal qnalitjea. 
who went admitted to familiar intercourse with him in 
own house, or the friendly circle, bear mtinKmy that 
maonert w«i« Uiose of a gHitlaman — easy, nffiible, c 
municalive, and graceful. His cdurnliun had been lib 
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and his classical leBming and scienttfic attainments qualified 
him for entering into conversion on most subjects. Dr. 
Chalmers spoke of him as one of " ilie nobles of nature," 
and said **his talents were so commanding that you could 
not but admire him, and he was so often and generous that 
it was impossible not to love him." At another time, when 
requested to give his idea of Mr, Irving's character, the 
Doctor is said thus to have described him: — " He was the 
evangelical Christian grafted on the old Roman — with the 
lofty stern viriiies of the one, he possessed the humble graces 
of the other. The constitutional ba^is and ground-work of 
bis character was virtue alone ; nnd notwithstanding all his 
errors and extravagancies, which both injured him in t)ie 
estimation of the world, and threw discredit upon much that 
was good and useful in his writings, I believe him to have 
been a man of deep and devoted piety." 

The complaint which led to Mr. Irving's death was con- 
sumption, produced by his laborious and unceasing efforts to 
propagate the peculiar religious tenets to which he had at- 
tached himself. In the autumn of 1S34 he went to Scodand, 
ftir the benefit of his health. Soon after his arrival at Glasgow, 
be became rapidly worse, and was latterly suflering severely 
from internal pain. He still, however, almost until the last, 
entertained the delusive notion that his case was not hopeless ; 
and he had come to the resolution of visiting his native place, 
taking Edinburgh in his way, which would have added forty- 
four miles to tlie journey, making altogether considerably 
above four hundred miles. He proposed to accomphsh the 
jouniey by easy stages, but his strength declined so rapidly, 
iliat it was deemed imprudent to attempt bis removal ; and he 
expired at Glasgow, under the roof of Mr. Taylor, virtually 
a stranger to him, but who sought his society from a regard 
for his character. He had been confined to his bed-room for 
two weeks ; and no medical skill could abate his pulse below 
one hundred for several months, and latterly it had increased 
to one hundred and forty; at which time in the lethargies 
which he fell into at short intervals in succession, the pain he 
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suffered could be discerned only by the big drops of pe 
ation that oozed from his brow. The most of the tin 
was sensible, he appeared to be engaged in secret pr 
and a short while before he breathed his last, his father-i 
remarked him uttering something in Hebrew, which he t 
was the twenty-third Psalm. Mr. Martin repeated th< 
verse of that Psalm in Hebrew, and Mr. Irving immedi 
faintly, but correctly, repeated the two succeeding verse 
in Hebrew : these were nearly the last words he utter 
consciousness. He died at one o'clock in the momii 
Monday, the 6th of December, 1834. Those who bad 
him only within the last twelve months, and had markc 
long grey hair, and wrinkled brow, were surprised to 
that he had attained only his forty-second year. His fu 
was attended by most of the clergy of Glasgow, and by 
of the elders and deacons of St. John's parish, in conm 
with whom he spent probably the most useful days of hi 
Mrs. Irving had accompanied him to Scotland, and attc 
him on his death-bed. He had buried several children 
a daughter, Margaret, about ten years old, and a son, Sa 
Martin, about four years old, and an infant, Isabelb 
months old, are led with their mother to mourn the i 
of an affectionate husband and parent. 



By much the larger portion of the facts in the fbr^ 
memoir have been derived from a " Biographical Sketch 
William Jones, M. A. 

it 
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SIR WILLIAM BLIZARI), Kkight; 

SURGEOIf AND TICE-PRESIDENT OF THE LONDON HOSFITAI^' | 
F. R. S. L. AND £., F. A. 8^ ETC. ETC. 



It rarely falls to the lot of man to sustaia the infirmities of 
his nature to the age of ninety ; but when such an instance 
occurs, accompanied with the maintenance of intellectual 
energy and activity, it is deeply interesting to inquire what 
have been the results; — whether, during so long a period, 
the individual has been a corruptor of the streams of human 
happiness, or a cipher, standing in the way, and impeding the 
labours of his more efficient contemporaries ; or whether he 
has, according to his ability and opportunities, been steadily 
employing the talents God gave him ; and, as a social being, 
cherishing good-will, and shedding a salutary moral influence 
io his circle. 

Sir William Bliaard was born at the village of Barnes ElmSi 
hi Surrey, in the year 1 7*3 ; being the youngest but one of 
five children of William Biizard, an auctioneer. The familyi 
were remarkable for longevity ; his father and mother having j 
both died at the age of eighty-six ; and his grandmother {ow I 
bis mother's side) at the advanced age of ninety. 

His eai'ly education was neglected ; so that he had not the 
advantage of good classical instruction ; but, in after years, 
and without assistance from others, he acquired tolerable 
fiicility in reading Latin. He was articled to a Mr. Besley^— 
furgeon and apothecary at Mortlake; and while with hii|t>' 
devoted much attention to the stud^ of botany. 

Sir William commenced his professional studies in the 
inetro]>olis at the London Hospital, under Mr. H. Thompson, 
a man of considerable talents and eminence in his day. About 
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tUis time he assisted a surgeon practising iu Crutched Fi 
and attended tlie lectures of Pott and Hunier, by bo 
whom lie was much noticetl. At nn early period of hi 
he was elected surgeon to the Magdalen, a situatk>n wlw 
retained uatil the year 1780, wlien he was appointed suf 
to the London Hospital. He also connected hintsclf 
Dr. Maclaurin, a Scotch physician, well known at the 
as a teacher of anatomy. They lectured in conjuuctiont. 
at a small place in Thames Street, and afterwords in 1 
Lane; and in tlie year 1785, they (bunded the school ai 
London Hospital (the first regular medical school contM 
with a, great hospital), at an ex|>ease of some Uioumm 
pounds, chieBy supplied by Str William Blizard. at a 
when be could ill afford it. 

As a lecturer, Sir William was deficient in urrmoga 
sod connection ; as a practitioner, he was discriminadng 
decided in forming his opinions, energetic and skilful h 
ajiplicalion of \m means, and studious of as much simp) 
as possible. He suggested, and first practised, the ofwn 
of tying llie superior ihyroidcal artery, in brotichoc«lc ; 
was one of the first surgeons who secured the subclnviai 
tery: uad be introduced the practice of large and rqw 
abstractions of blood in fractures of the ribs ; of the am 
of which tlie cose of recovery, after thu shall of a chaiM 
been ihrutt through the cbest, related by William Ma> 
£■(]., and attended by tliat geuik-man and iiir WiUi 
affbnls a memorable inatance. Hia judgment was partioil 
valuable in chronic diseases; in which greater nagndty a 
qnircd far detection, and much greater skill required io tr 
meat, tlian in the acute formi of disease, where the odM 
exprauion is usually more clearly defined. In omputal 
he geucrally performed the Rap operation. I'he last tioM 
operated in public was in the year lb27, when he was eigl 
four years of age As an <^rator, he was remarkably t 
and determined ; never lu»iug bis presence of muid and a) 
diness; and at the lainc time ouuiifestLng the utmoal aymzv 
and kindneu for tlie sutlerin;; [latieiiL 
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In intercourse witli his bretliren, liis deportment was 
marked bj a scrupulous regard to eticiuette, which was in- 
variably accompanied by the exercise of candour and libei'- 
ality. But he was most happy, and appeared to the greatest 
advantage, in the wards of the hospital. His clinical remarks 
and his oral instruction were much valued ; and he took every 
opportunity of disseminating the improvements and principles 
of his great preceptois, Pott and Hunter. No one knew Sir, J 
William better or more correctly estimated his character tlian^ ■ 
the late Mr. Abernetliy ; who, in succeeding Sir William as 
ProfesMjr of Anatomy and Surgery at the College of Sur- 
geons, paid him a tribute of grateful respect which was equally 
honourable to both parties. 

To Sir William's benevolent and active efibru the London 
Hospital owes, in a great measure, its present state of pros- 
perity, and itfi enlarged capability of usefulness. His owa I 
interests were repeatedly sacriSced to promote those greaft I 
objects. In acknowledgment of his exertions, he was pre- 
sented by the Governors with a piece of plate, of the value of 
five hundred guineas. Even wheti he had arrived at the age 
of eigluy, and, it might be supposed, naturally inclining to 
retire from public life, they passed a series of resolutions, of 
the entire disinterestedness of which there could be no mis- 
conception, which could not fail of being equally gratifying . 
with any former expression of their favour, and which tended. J 
to bind him to the hospital during life. On receiving the^ I 
news of Sir William's decease, the Governors passed another 1 
Aeries of resolutions, expressive of their deep and grateful I 
sense of " his high character, and valuable services." |l 

In tlie year 1 787, Sir William was appointed Professor ii^ M 
Anatomy to the old Corporation of Surgeons ; and in 1 76S, I 
be was unanimously re-elected. In a few years afterwards 1 
be became an Examiner. He also rendered considerable ofr-. J 
sistance in obtaining a charter for the New Royal College .1 
in tlie proceedings of which he took a great interest to the I 
close of his life. He served the ofl^e of President twice, and J 
delivered the Hunterian oration three times. He also pre- 
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•ented to the College Ins entire collection of nearly 
dred preparations ; among which were manv moat 
specimens of diseased structure, and some of llie best 
lions of the absorbents in London ; by his ovru haods. 
conduct with reference to this institution, and to the r« 
other public bodies witli which he was connecteJ, wm 
culiarly distinguished by a singleness of purpose, am) • » 
desire lor the general good. In 1811, the Court of A» > 
voted him their grateful thanks " for the exlraonlinu; m- 
vice* he had rendered lo the College as one of the AiuliUn^* 
and *' for the benefits derived to the College from the grM 
zeal and eminent talents displayed by him in its maldfitfiaB 
departments." On his decease, the Court of AsnstanU aU 
agreed to resolutions expressive of their deep re^wct far ha 
memory. 

In 1803, on the occasion of presenting an addreM U>i 
King from the College of Surgeons, Sir William received 
honour of knighthood. 

Sir William was partly die founder, and oondnued 
many years chnirmnii, of Uie Anatomical Society. 
It is n sufBcicnt proof of his genuine benevuh 
thatt nt nn early periotl of his life, lie wa» admitted W 
familiar intercourse with that distinguiBhod philtuithi 
Jonas Hnnway. They worked together in many 
undertakings, especially in the Marine Society ; of 
excellent institution the subject of this biogrnplitcol 
was uniformly a warm friend and steady supporter, 
several years he was in the habit of contributing laij^ely 
his own )Hxrket to relieve tlie pressing necessities of ] 
who, on leaving the Hospiul, still perhaps but conn 
, or in a lame and incurable condition, penniless, ht 
and not unfmjucnlly Irieiidless, were ex|io»( 
Desa exceeding (liat which they endured before 
mission. To ansist in the mitigation of sac 
alw founded, in 1791, the .Samaritan Society. 

In the early perio<] of .Sir William's life he waa a 
reformer; and at almut lite age of twenty be i 
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ous letters to the pericxllcal publications of the day, under the 
signature of " Curlius." He subsequently became an ardent 
admirer of Mr. Pill, after whose death lie joined the Pitt 
Club. As years advanced, he felt tliat there was less necea- 
ttity for change than he had formerly imagined ; so that he 
api^eared to many to stand in the way of improvement, when 
he was only honestly carrying out the conviction of his judg- 
ment, by restraining the rapidity of the current of those 
liberal opinions, to which he had once endeavoured to give 
an impetus. 

' In his anxiety for the public good. Sir William Blizard 
became a member of the London Military Foot Associatioi^ , 
which rendered such imjiortant service In the suppression a! \ 
the riots in 1780. In the well-known engraving by Heath, 
from a picture by Wheatley, Sir William is in the foreground 
(having left the ranks), and is in the act of picking up a 
wounded insurgent, whilst another rioter is raising a club, as 
if designing him a mortal blow, but is resU-ained by a third, 
who seems to recognise Sir William. 

At a subsequent period, when the invasion of England was 
bourly expected. Sir Wdliaui was appointed, in conjunction 
with die late Sir Robert Wlgram, Lieu ten ant- colonel of the 
6lh regiment of Loyal London Vohmteers, in which post his 
ardour and acuvity were conspicuous. 

Sir William was hospitable as well as benevolent and 
patriotic. At one period his table was frequented by most 
of tiie eminent men in his profession, and by others distin- 
guished in science and learning. The self-taught Ferguson 
and the lettered Porson were often his guests. If he had 
not enjoyed the advantage of an education qualifying him for 
great comprehensiveness and knowledge, he was a warm 
admirer of knowledge in genera! ; although to the cultivation 
i«f his own profession alone was be enthusiastically devoted. 
Among other works, he ptUilislifd "An Account of a new 
Method of treating Fistula Lachrymalis," in the Philosophical 
Transactions, vol. Ixx. p. 339.; ** f^xperiments and Observ- 
ations on the external L'&e of Tartar Emetic," in the London 
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Affetlical JouniBl, 1789; " Observations on tbe Use a 
tricity in Deafness," in the same Journal for 1790j " J 
tions for the Improvement of Hospitals and other tit 
Institutions," Svo, 1796 ; a book of considerable moril 
was translated into the German language \>y Dr. J. A. 
"A Lecture to the Scholars at the Maritime School U 
(of which institution he held the office of surgeon). 
Situation of the Large Blood- Vessels of the Extrcmii 
plaining the Use of the Tourniquet, to which is app 
brief Explanation of the Nature of Wounds," 1 Snui 
*' A Paper on some Epidemic EffectS)" in the Medic 
and Observations, 1793; " Hunterian Orations," d 
in 1815, 1823, and 1828; his <' Oration, iho Grat d 
before the Hunterian Society, with Supplementary < 
ations and Engravings." 

To the establishment of the last-mentioned Institm 
William Blizard's exertions greatly contributed. H« i 
nimously chosen the lirst President, and was alao selacli 
that office a second and third year. The number of hbi 
comniunicalions to the Society was great; but atUl li 
portttnce was attached to the firmness yet auavity 
manners ; and his constant solicituile for the sub»tit 
milder foi' shaq>cr expressions, whenever in the tben 
Society the ebullition of warm emotion endangered Ja 

In 1785, he published " Desultory Rcfleaiotu on 
with an Es«ay on die Means uf preventing Crim 
amending Criminals." 

8ir William was elected Fellow of the AndqatA 
ciety in I77»: and Fellow of the Royal Socie^fl 
He was also Fcllgw of the Royal Society of Edinfaol 
corres|>oiKling member of die Royal Society of ( 
He assi-ited in establishing the Horticultural | 
ah*r a few years, retired from it, i 
tiuhinnable/i'r^-s, which he considered iooc 
nbject* of a scientific body. He was one of l1 
that highly useful and interesting establishment, 4 
Institution ; of which, for many years, lie was Vic 
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Alliioiigh then in hie ninety-thirtl year, he presided »t tlie 
lost annual meeting. He was coiisultlng surgeon to the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, the Marine Society, the Clergy 
Orphan Asylum, and the London Orphan Asylum. 

Sir William Blizard's oral testimony was against every ap- 
proach to materialism ; his writings abound with pious allusions 
to tlie atiributes and providence of God ; he deligbtetl to point 
out (he wonderful proofs of design in the conformation of the 
human body ; he read and honoured tlie sacred book of re- 
velation; he attended public divine worship; and he went 
about doing good. 

In the summer of 1827, Sir William, then 8+ years of age, 
paid a visit to Edinburgh, which was the longest journey he 
ever made from home. He experienced the greatest pleasure 
from the wsrm ajul kind reception which he there met with 
from several of his old friends and former pupils ; particularly 
from the Belb, Dr. Monro, and others who might be named. 

In 1833, he was invited by a numerous and highly re-, 
spectable body of individuals, chiefly composed of members 
of his own profession, in token of their high esteem, to dine 
with them at the Albion Tavern. 

But although the energy oF an iron constitution had sus- 
tained the wear and tear of incessant octirity of mind and 
body up to nearly his ninetieth year, it began now to yield. His 
sight failed him ; and he became nearly blind. Having been 
informed diat be had cataract, he determined on its removal ; 
and the lens in the right eye was skilfully extracted, by Mr. 
Lawrence. Sir William bore the operation, and the sub- 
sequent confinement, with great composure and patience. 
Nothing could be more gratifying than the result. He 
found himself able to recoguise his friends, and to write as 
well as ever; and he ofterwarda appeared in improved health 
aod spirits. 

Sir William was endowed with extraordinary retentiveness . 
of memory. He distinctly recollected the attachments of \ 
muscles, and other anatomical particulars, which in ^leraL < 
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it is exceedingly difficult to retain. He was able to qua 
merous passages from Shakspeare ; and, wttltin n yemr of 
death, after dining at a friend's house, be repentei) to 
company the whole of Gray's Elegy hi a Country Cburcb^ 
almost witliout hesitation, although he had not read it (bri 
or fifty years. 

But, notwithstanding these auspidous appearanoea as 
physical and intellectual energies, the period was drawinft 
when this excellent and valuable man was lo be calt«d tt] 
" long home." For several months he had expericDctd 
ficully in breathing, especially on ascending a Btail 
the occasion of the Duke of Cambridge, the new proid' 
visiting the London Hospital, in May last. Sir Willii i 
companied His Koyai Highness through several of the wni 
but in ascending to the upper floor he was so ovi 
be was obhged to rest. About (his period hia )egs be 
■well ; and he was troubled with other symptontk, 
organic change in the valves of the henrL Ijittcrly be 
subject to a loss of consciousness, which lasted only * 
seconds. He still, however, continued to go about, 
though a very little fatigued him. He attended tbe Cc 
Examiners at the College, on Friday, a week before bU 
It was remarked that he appeared very unwell ; and 
for some time pressing with his fingers upon tbe 
arteries, which he said relieved the uneasiness in hi 
For serernl days he continued seriously indisposed ; 
length on Friday, the S8th of August, ISS.;, he lost the i 
of articulation ; and, at two o'clock, closed n longlile^ 
and without much suflcring; retaining hia mental 
the last, and having been fully conscious of hii apprvadiitaf 



Thus died a roan who, through an almost anexampM 

L:mcc8ssion of years, exerted his endowments in the noble 

object of lessening human misery and advancing the intemu 

of hit profnuinn, with a xeal and perseverance well wortfav <i 

imitation. 
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Sir William Blizard in person was tall. His features were 
strongly marked: his manners indicated the cultivation of 
the gentleman. 



The foregoing is a brief abstract which we have, obligingly, 
been permitted to make, of a detailed and very interesting 
Life of Sir William Blizard, by William Cooke, Esq., Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Secretary to the 
Hunterian Society ; which Life was read before that Society, 
and is about to be published^ with additions. 
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No. XIV. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JAMES TOD, 

OF THE HON. EAST INDIA COMPANY'S SERVICE; LA.TB VOU- 
TICAL AGENT TO THE WESTERN RAJPOOT STATES. 

It is not our intention (observes the writer of the (bllorac 
noticei which we have derived from ^* The Asiatic JoumaL", 
to attempt a biographical memoir of this excellent sad 
amiable man, — that task, we have no doubt, will be per- 
formed in a much more efficient manner than we could ex^ 
cute it from imperfect materials hastily arranged* But it 
would be the last injustice to one, who will ever stand pnh 
minent in the list of benefactors to the native literature ai^ 
the native character of India, — one, too, whose traits «( 
heart as well as of mind impressed all who knew him viik 
sentiments of esteem and admiration, — if we omitted \o 
bestow a passing glance at his histor}' and character, althoogh 
it were little more than to 

Bid fair Peace be to his table throud. 

Colonel Tod, we believe, was a native of Scotlandf ind 
born about the year 1782. In March, 1800, at the aae of 
seventeen or eighteen, he lefl England for India, and obuined 
a commission in the second Bengal European r^imeoL 
Thence he volunteered for the Molucca Isles, was transfemd 
to the Marines, served as one on board the Momingtoiiy and 
afterwards, as he expressed it, ** ran the gauntlet from Cal* 
cutta to Hurdwar." In December, 1805, when a subalteni 
in the subsidiary' force at Gwalior, he was attached to die 
embassy of his friend, Mr. Gramme Mercer, sent at the clote 
of the Mahratta war to the camp of Sindhia, then scaled 
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amongst the ruins of Mewar, wliich it reached in the spring 
of 1806. This interesting country (Rajpootana) became tlie 
scene of his future official labours ; and it has fallen to the lot 
of very few individuals to perform services so important, con- 
sidered with reference to the scope of his duties. 

It is indispensable to know something, at least, of the real 
character and temperament of Colonel Tod, and the state of 
Rajpootana at this period, in order properly to appreciate the 
extent and nature of his labours, the services he rendered to 
his own country, and the benefits he conferred upon that of 
his adoption, as he termed Rajast'han, where he spent the 
iiext eighteen years of an active carter. 

His disposition was eminently frank and open, warm and 
sensitive, yet distinguished by all those qualities which make 
up our idea of amiability. His character was firm, inde- 
pendent, and energetic, bordering on enthusiasm. A strong 
taste for geographical, historical, and arc b Geological pursuits, 
was developed by the accident which placed him in a country 
rich in those objects and recollections which gratify the an- 
tiquary, — B country, as he states, at his visit almost a lerra 
incognita to Europeans, and peopled by a race whose rudi- 
niental qualities, though obscui-od by the vices engendered 
through misgovemment, were in harmony with those of hit 
own character. 

The country itself, after years of Mahratta oppression, waa 

in almost the last stage of political decay ; a few years more^ 

and probably the Rajpoots would have lost altogether their 

individual character, and become a nation of mere bandKs. 

Almost immediately upon his arrival in that country (as he 

L teUs us in his Geographical Memoir*) he began its survey, 

I tbe details of which he has stale<l in the Memoir, and the 

\ result is given in the magnificent map which graces the 

[ 4nnaU. In the maps prior to this survey, Rajpootana was 

I almost a total blank ; nearly all the western and central states 

e wanting ; the Tix&es were supposed to have a southerly 



* Aoniili or U«jail'luii, 
M 4 
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course into the Nerbuddn, and the position of the two 
tals (the ancient and the modern) of Mewar was pn 
reversed ; Cheetore being placed in the best maps &L 
Oodipore, instead of E.N.E, The map of Colonel Tod i 
completed in 1815, and presented to the Marqais I 
ings : it is worth remarking that the author first 
the name of Central India upon the country, wl it ha 
since retained. The map was of vast utility to t \ C 
ment, being made one of the foundations of Lord h 
plan of operations in the year 1817. 

His surveys were continued without interruption, ex 
by his indefatigable researches into the history and antii 
of the Rajpoot states, till 1817, when he was i 
political agent of Government, having the sole a trol o 
the five principal states of Ilnjnst'han ; Mewar, Marwar, « 
sulmc'r, Kotah, and Boondi. 

We have some reason to think that the elevation of a 
person of Colonel Tod's military rank to a post not mctnij 
high, but to which so much power and authority was at- 
tached, gave umbrage to the late Sir David Ochterlony, wbo 
might feel that Colonel Tod's appointment trenched upon his 
own powers in the country. Surrounded, as Sir DanJ 
always was, with natives, it is not to be wondercil at if scene 
of them breathed that calumny upon the purity of CoIoikI 
Tod's political conduct, to which Bishop Heber rather in- 
discreetly alludes* : a calumny which was not only triumph- 
antly disproved, but is utterly inconsistent with the high ind 
chivalrous principles of the man against whom it was directed. 
The publication of the Bishop's remark, though accompanied 
by an ample concession, gave, we believe, much pain to the 
sensitive mind of Colonel Tcxl. 

The results of his administration, as restorer of RajnooC- 
ana, are exhibited in his great work, and are traced in still 



* " IIi« (Colonel Tod*t) miifortunc waji, that, in coniequcoce of hu Ik' 
ing till* native princes fo much, the government of CalcutU wen led to 
him of corruption ; they arc now, T helieve, melj Mtiified Uiat Uitir mt 
n c re ground! 
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fviore unexceptionable cliaraclers, in the gratitude of the 
people. The extraordinary and enthusiastic attachment of 
the Mewarecs, in pnrticnlar, to Iiim, are painted in very 
delightful colours by Bishop Heber, who, during his journey 
through this part of India, heard incessant inquiries respect- 
ing " Tod Sahib," and whether it was likely that they should 
B him again. '' His name," the Bishop observes, '* appears 

I Co be iield in a degree of afiection and respect by all the 
apper and middling classes of society highly honourable to 
liim." Speaking of Bheelwara, which Colonel Tod had 
l^lmost re-created*, he says, — " In short, as one of the mer- 
chants who called on me said, ' It ought to be called Tod- 
guiigr 1 but there is no need, for we shall never forget him.* 
Such praise as this," he continues, "from people who had no 
further hopes of seeing or receiving any benefit from him, is 
I indeed of sterling value." The fact is, thai the place was 
I'Valled Todgiaige^ but this name was withdrawn at the instance 
I'of Colonel Tod himself. We cannot refrain from citing on 
I this point an extract from one of his letters to a friend, 
wherein he sj}eaks in a very characteristic manner of this 
place : — 

" Regarding Bliilwarra, the work of my hands, in Febru- 
ary, 1818, there was not a dog in it; in 1822, I left 3000 
houses, of which riOO were bankers and merchants; an 
entire street, Brcad<;d> was built under my directions, and 
with my means. The merchants from ColcuUa, Jessulmerj 
Delhi, Sural, — from every mart in India, — had their cor- 
respondents, and, in fact, it was becoming the chief mart of | 
Rajasl'hnn. The affection of these people a thousand times i 
repaid my cares. The females met me at a distance, with 
vessels of water on their heads, singing the Suhaloh, and the, 
whole of the merchants and bankers advanced in a body to 
conduct me through it. The streets were crowded; brocadei 
of gold silks were suspended from the shops : It made me 
proud, not vain. It was with difficulty I checked the deter- 

* Sm Colonel Tod'i iccount of ib* ttmbliittnivni of this marl, in hit Aniuli, 
>ol. i. p. 181. uid to), ii. p. €89. 
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mination to call it Tottgutige i but whaierer I did i 

Rana's name. My conscience tells me 1 deserved th^k 
How health and comfort were spumed in their behalf 
have lain on my pallet with high fever, my spleen so e 
as to be felt in every part of my ribs ; fifty leeches al woA 
led to a servant to sujierintcnd, whilst I had the whole <i 
territoi-tal officers of the district of Mondclgurh, coi 4 

950 towns and villages, at the other side, taking the wfaderf 
their accounts, and separating the fisc and the laDdsafdn 
chiefs, even toa becgah — all the while half dead with tm tkl 
But I had the principle of life strong wlihin me. It ipf 
now a dream. But a week betbre, I was at the point otA 
but it was vain to tell me to desist from work. A short 
after, I was knocked off my elephant, in going to reston 
chief <A' the Megawuts twenty-seven villages, alienated 
(brty-five years, which I recovered from the fang* at A 
Mahrattas. The animal ran off, crossing (lie wooden ti 
of his moat, and the arch, being too low, carried me fiurfyd 
That I was not crashed was n miracle. That nigkt, tktl^A 
ttmpfial arch of the Mrgtrwtits: was Invited to thf gra 
Tliese lire ihe men without gratitude I It wiut won 
broken limb, yet I escaped with bruises. Rut my h^ad In 
OS did my heart, for my Rajpoots." 

In the year 1822, after two-and- twenty years of mt 
eighteen of them spent amongst the Kajponts of W« 
India, and five as Politicnl Agent, Colonel Tod's 
health called ujKin him imperatively to suspend hia toik i 
quit the climate of India. Rut the ruling passion 1 
him to proceed direct to the port of embarkation. In 191% 
he had completed the circnrt of Marwar, visiting its ourildi 
Jbudpoor, riii Komulmfrr, thence reluming by Mairta md 
Ajmer to Oodipoor. Next year, he vititol Kotah ani 
Boondi, the latter of which he revisited in 1821, having f» 
ceived intulligtrnce of t)ie death of his friend, the Kao Raf^ 
Kam Sing, who bad left Colonel Tod guardian of hia inl 
SOD, the Prince of the Iluras. lie returned to Oodi 
March, 1828, and look fituU leave of the valley in . 
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tlinl year. He pioceedeil across the Amvulli tu Mount Aboo, 
and inifKcted the wonders of that sacred place. He disco- 
vered ihe ruins uf an ancient city in the skirts of Marwar; 
explored the ancient city of Anhulwarra, the capital of the 
Baihara sovereigns; crossed the peninsula of Saurashtra to 
its extreme western point, visiting in his way Puttun Somnstb 
and its celebrated temple, and the Jain shrines of Oirnar; 
and embarked for England, at Bombay, in the early part of 
1823. 

His last journey is the subject of a work to which he has, 
we understand, put the finishing stroke, and which it is to 
be hoped will soon make its appearance. If we can judge 
from the nature of the objects described, and the knowledge 
and resources of the author, it must be deeply interesting to 
the lovers of Oriental science and anij^juities, as well as to 
the admirers of original description. 

In estimating the merits of Colonel Tod, in a literary 
point of view, we must award him the renown of having been 
the first to demonstrate tlie fact that India has a native history, 
To him, also, belongs the praise of having initiated the study 
of Indo- Grecian antiquities, which is now prosecuting with so 
much diligence and success in India, and promises to open 
a new avenue tnlo the history of nations, which unite the 
As'uttic with the European races. Hia erudite disquisition 
"On Greek, Parthian, and Hindu Medals," illustrated with 
new and original coins, discovered in the course of his re- 
searches, is a monument of learned investigation, which 
has justly received the meed of applause from continental 
scholars. 

We dose our slight notice of this gentleman, of whose 
■terits we have spoken, we believe with truth, we are sure 
with sincerity, in the words of a friend, whose intimacy with 
Colonel Tod stamps theni with an authentic character.* 

"As the annalist of Rajpootana, Colonel Tod has left to 
Ae literary world, interested in these subjects, a noble me- 

• Tlw Allowing IWMgn oiigtnally a|)|«i.>«l in '■ Tli.' Alhcnauin. ' 
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morial of his services in the land of his ado i i as 
always termed it ; while his indefatigable spirit i :K 

and his zeal to benefit the people for whom he la ii » are 
to be traced in every line of his work. 

<^ In historical researches respecting the rei ite ^ Mr 
of a nation destitute of authentic records, wl i \l 

in poems are the only authority for fects, and isolati astro- 
nomical observations the sole guide to chronology, too 
have become mere theorists, and, misled by a quib ; f 
lology, given to the world the wildest speculations as a r» 
tained facts. The learned and judicious exami iti » 
which the treasures of Sanscrit literature have 
jected, have doubtlessly led to many valuable discoi 
tares have grown up with the wheat — the dreams of 
ation — the guesses of the half-learned, or the wholly igno 
— arbitrary hypotheses devised to evade difficulties ich k 
was found troublesome to solve — are, at least, as o i ai 
tlie valid results of laborious inquiry. It is no sn 1 ha 
to Colonel Tod that his great historical work is, in e 
part, based upon authentic monuments, ancient i 
inscriptions, and architectural remains. Even Ai W. 

Schlegel, in his celebrated attack on the English Orien 
is reluctantly forced to acknowledge Colonel Tod's rits* 
and to confess that he was an enlightened and dil i 
vestigator of the antiquities of llajast*han. The h be 

has given of the Jain sect, illustrated by plates of tl ca- 

liar architecture, is universally regarded as a mc 
addition to our knowledge both of the civil and ila 
history of India. 

*' Colonel Tod passed twenty-two years of his life in lodit; 
and, from the period of his return in 1823, his time» fortOM^ 
and health were devoted to literary pursuits. Indeedi to 
his ardent and unremitting exertions, whenever he was not 
actually disabled by suffering, must be ascribed the fittal 
attack which terminated his existence in the vigour of life 
He was seized with apoplexy on the morning of Monday, the 
16th of November, the anniversary of his marriaget ^hik 
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transacting business at his bankers', Messrs. Robaits and Co.; 
and, after the first fifteen minutes, he lay speechless, and 
without consciousness, for seven-and-twenty liours, and ex- 
pired in the afternoon of Tuesday, the 17th of November, 
1835. 

He had latterly passed twelve months abroad, in the hope 
of conquering a complaint in tlie chest, and returned to Eng- 
land only on the 3d of September. During the last winler, 
in Rome, he was daily occupied on a work, to be entitled 
•Travels in Western India,' being the resalt of observations 
in a journey he made to the Peninsula of Guzerat just before 
he filially quilted the country. With the exception of some 
few notes, for which he required his books of reference, the 
manuscript is complete; the concluding chapters having been 
written in October, while staying with his mother in Hamp- 
khire. He subsequently visited two other friends ; and, from 
the very marked improvement in his appearance and feelings 
during this six weeks' excursion, the most sanguine hopes 
were indulged of his entire restoration to health. He arrived 
in town on Saturday, the 14th of November, full of eager 
expectation of being settled in a residence recently purchased, 
and immediately putting bis work to press. This will now be 
done as speedily as circumstances may admit, the engravings 
not being yet ready. 

" To those who knew Colonel Tod in private life all eulogy 
is unnecessary. Few, even on a short acquaintance, could fail 
to discover qualities equally attractive and attaching, united 
with that uncompromising independence of character, without 
which there can be no true greatness. The shock of his 
death will be deeply felt by many, and sympathised in by all 
to whom he was even casually known. He died at the age of 
tffty-three.'* 

We add that he has left a widow [the daughter of Dr. 
Clutterbuck) and a young family. 
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THE RIGHT HON. 

EDWARD HARBORD, 

THIRD LORD SUFFIELD, OF 8UFFIELD IN NORFOLK (I't 
AND THE FOURTH BARONET (1745—6). 

His Lordship was bom November the lOtbt 1781, 
and youngest son of Sir Harbord Harbord, the fi L 
Suffield, by Mary, daughter and coheiress of Sir 
Assheton, of Middleton, in the county of Lancaster, Bart 
sister to Eleanor Countess of Wilton. 

Being a younger son, he was bred to the bar. In early 
he moved in the highest circles of fashion, and is 
guished for the polish of his manners, the energy of > chi- 
racter, and his skill in manly exercises; he was t fiuufi 
runner, for sixty yards, among his associates, with } ezoep 
tion perhaps of Lord Frederick Beauclerk. T warn 
courage and enthusiasm which led to the pursi of sacb 
pleasures was early turned to the service of his oc jr. b 

1806 he was returneii to Parliament for the bor i of Gietf 
Yarmouth ; which borough he represented till 181^. In I8S0 
he was elected for the borough of Sluiftesbury, which be coa* 
tinned to represent until his accession to the peerage. 

He went abroad under Lord Castlereagh's administralioai 
on a mission which partook of both a public and a privrti 
nature, and he executed his task with fidelity and diacratM 
That minister offered him his Private Secretaryship ; but tbe 
ap|K)intmcnt did not take place. 

In 1819 he first appeared as the advocate of libenl 
measures, on the occasion of a public meeting held at Nor- 
wich, to |>etition for a |)arliamc*iUary incpiiry into the trans* 
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actions at Manchester. There was, at that time, a large parly 
of his friends and political connections, assembled at Blickhng, 
the seat of his brother, including among others the Duke of 
Wellington and Colonel Wodehousej but their most earnest 
entreaties and remonstrances were unavailing ; and, as he had 
previously determined, he made his appearance on the hust- 
ings, where he spoke in favour of the inquiry, professing, at 
ihe same lime, an entire independence of party. A very 
serious disagreement with his family, and very large pecuniary 
sacrifices, were the consequences of the decision manifested 
by him on this occasion: but that decision corresponded with 
the whole course of his political life; in which he always 
evinced a determination resolutely and conscientiously to 
follow in the path in which, according to his clearest convic- 
tions, his public duty led him. 

While he sat in Parliament, as a Member of the House of 
Commons, he applied himself sedulously to the discharge of 
the duties of that high tru^t ; and, among other important 
services, undertook to frame a Bill for the better Discipline of 
Prisons ; a subject to which he hod given great attention, and 
on which he published a valuable tract, entitled " Remarks 
respecting the Norfolk County Gaol, with some general 
Observations on the Subject of Prison Discipline ; addressed 
lo the Magistrates of that County," 8vo. pp. 59. 1822. 

I^rd SufBeld was principally instrumental in the enact- 
ment of the improved law (4 Geo. IV. c. 61.) for the m&nage- 
tnent of prisons. 

To him also the British public is indebted for the abolition 
of spring guns. 

He also published " Considerations on the Game Laws," 
9vo. pp. 107. 1824.' This pamphlet, which was written 
with considerable power, ami in a spirit of the most ea- 
lightened benevolence, produced a great impression at the 
li^e of its pubbcation, and contributed to that amendment of 
ttie l»ws which shortly afterwards took place on this subject: 
for there Is great reason to believe that His Majesty's Mi- 
lusler^ were convinced by the facts and arguments contained 
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in his pamphlet, and stimulated by his urgent application to 
them, to take up the question, after it had failed in so many 
other hands. 

He was also amongst the most zealous and unwearied 
friends of the Abolition of Slavery ; in the promotion of 
which great national measure he highly distinguished himself, 
as will be hereafter more particularly stated. 

In the year 1821, having succeeded his brother, who had 
died without issue, in the family title and estate, he quitted 
the House of Commons. On his retiring from the represent- 
ation of Shaftesbury, his late constituents voted him a gold 
snufF box, the expense of which was defrayed by a sub- 
scription of not more than a guinea from each contributor ; 
and, notwithstanding that he had been introduced to this 
borough on the Grosvenor interest, which had then the as- 
cendency, he received this public testimony of his consti- 
tuents' approbation of his independent and stainless conduct 
in Parliament, at the suggestion of the opponents of that 
interest. 

Upon his succession to the peerage, he went to reside in 
Norfolk ; where he applied himself, with characteristic enthu- 
siasm, to the duties of his new station, comprehending those 
of an extensive landholder. He rebuilt and repaired the 
farm-houses and cottages on the Suffield estate, adding por- 
tions of land to each ; and so improved the property that there 
are now few villages in England which can be compared with 
those on that estate for neatness and comfort. He enlarged 
the already spacious family mansion, and its park ; into which 
he, for the first time, introduced deer. 

The magistrates of the county having resolved to appoint 
him their chairman of sessions, he devoted a considerable 
portion of his time to the business of that anxious and re- 
sponsible office ; in the discharge of which, during that part of 
the year which he spent in the county, he was courteously 
accessible to all persons, and rarely declined, when an appli- 
cation was made to him, **> -'^n'^*"* s*»— '•'*'^ *o any individual 
o the utir >st '^^ ^1* .i--^.. 
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With the view of promoting among the young men of the 
county friendship and harmony, by freiqaent intercourse and 
personal acquaintance, Lord Suffield instituted the Norfolk 
Cricket Club, inviting the members of that club annually to 
play a match in the neighbourhood of Gunton, the place of 
his Lordship's residence. On those occasions he opened his 
halls to the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, giving balls and 
entertainments, and rural sports, to all persons in the vicinity. 
The coverts of his ample estate also afforded sport for his 
large acquaintance in the shooting season ; and his house was 
filled with sporting visiters from the month of November till 
February. 

Lord Suffield was peculiarly attentive to his duties as a 
Christian ; his religion, the result of full conviction, being at 
the same time unaccompanied by superstition or vain osten- 
tation. He indeed officiated as chaplain in his own family, 
daily reading prayers to his household, and affording to its 
members all other necessary means of religious instruction — 
attentions to the interests of his inferiors in rank, which, to- 
gether with many private acts of benevolence towards those 
around him, will occasion his memory to be regarded with 
lasting veneration and regret. 

On the great subject of Colonial Slavery, Lord Suffield's 
services were of the highest order ; he had been one of the 
best friends of the negro race, and a steady supporter of their 
cause in its infancy. When he entered the House of Lords, 
the British slave trade was legally abolished; and in pro- 
curing its abolition Mr. Wilberforce had laid a foundation 
for the ultimate abolition of slavery : nevertheless, had the 
friends of that cause then abandoned it, many years might 
have elapsed ere its final triumph; for Mr. Wilberforce 
having retired from public life soon after the final abolition 
of the trade in 1811, the subject was fast losing its hold upon 
the attention of the public, on which alone the final success of 
the cause evidently depended. 

Anxious to secure that success, a few of the determined 
friends of abolition, including Lord Suffield, watched the 
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West liulies, which connected thcin with the system : L 
l' A matter either of policy or of courtesy to Lord Suffit'i 

f only known abolitionist, he was admitted on those 

I mittecs, where consecpiently he stcKxl alone on every qiK 

which was brought under tlicir discussion. He nevenl 

availed himself of the opportunity and means which hi« 

tion afforded him, to collect and elicit such evidence ta i 

14. throw ligiit on the evils of slavery, and dispel the nii^t i 

self-interest had thrown over the whole subject. I lis situ 
in these committees, so peculiar and isolated, suhjecteii 
to excessive toil, and not unfre(|uently to painful di&ap| 
ment and mortification ; but his (irumess and deci^iion i 
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At iengtli Lord Suflield's health apjieai-ed to be sinking 
I under the toil and anxiety of this must .arduous service; of 
which the true chnmctcr will be better estimated when it is 
linown that, not having a single a.lly in the parliamentary 
commitlt.'cs, it was \e(i to himself alone to Inke rapid notes of 
nil that passed ; to prepare himself from them for the further 
cross-examination of witnesses; and tlius to check uU the 
irregularities, and to expose the many inconsistencies, of the 
friends and advocates of slavery. For three hours together 
he would be required to persevere in this irksome task, in 
the face and in defiance of even the taunts, gibes, and sneera, 

Iss well ns of the frequent interrupt! on 5!, by wliich it was nt- 
tempted to force him out of the path of duty; and this 
fatborioufi service devolved on htm almost dally: the hours 
of night being often the only portion of his time left to him, 
which he could devote to the examination of the evidence 
received, and to a preparation for further encounters. 

But the anti-slavery cause finally triumphed ; a victory wai 
obtained, and the hihuurs of lA>rd SuEfield and the other 
firiends of the cause were crowned with complete success! 
and those who were most intimalely acquainted wjtli the 
details of the conflict, are now most ready to acknowledge 
the imiKirtant assistance which his Lordship gave to the great 
cnuse, and to confess that its ultimate success in the Upper 
House of Parliament proves how much may l>e nccomplished) 
under circumstances even of the greatest difficulty, by the 
resolute and consistent exertions of a single man. It was 
there cinphaiJcally » triumph of principle over custom and 
prejudice ; of a sound policy over that which was sordid and 
tndelensibie ; of truth over error; and of benevolence tind 
humanity over insupportable cruelty and oppression. 

Towards tlie close of this important discussion, a schism 
cose among the friends of tlie anti-slavery cause; the one 
irty expressing a desire (o limit their exertions to conciliatory 
teasures alone, the other inclining to the agitation of the 
I. public mind. Lord Suffield, in the sincerity which marked 
1 his chnrACter, expressed his stronj;; inclination to favour agi- 
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tatioh within all constitutional limits; but he frequently at- 
tended the committees of both parties, in order that he mighty 
if possible, heal the breach, and prevent a collision between 
them, which could not but have proved a cause of triumph to 
their enemies. In this he was happily successful. 

His Lordship was not distinguished as a public speaker, 
nor was it his ambition to be so distinguished ; his aim appears 
to have been to render, by means equally powerful, although 
with less of observation, efficient service in the promotion of 
good objects. To these he gave not only all the weight of 
his influence and example as a man of rank, but his personal 
exertions, and the energies of his strong mind. The measures 
in which he more particularly employed himself were such as 
promised relief and benefit to the poor : and exactly in pro- 
portion as the objects of his attention were poor eLndJiiendlesSf 
in exactly that proportion were his exertions in their behalf 
persevering and indefatigable. It was this predilection which 
connected him with prison discipline, secondary punishments, 
general education, and last, though not least in importance, 
with Negro Slavery : on which he had, at one time, all but 
exhausted the powers of an athletic frame, and the energies 
of a strong mind. 

Lord Suffield was twice married ; first, September 19. 1809, 
to the Hon. Georgiana Venables Vernon, only daughter and 
heiress of George, second Lord Vernon, and niece to the 
Archbbhop of York; by her Ladyship, who died Septem- 
ber 30. 1824, he had two sons and one daughter. His Lord- 
ship married, secondly, September 12. 1826, Emily, daughter 
of the late Evelyn Shirley, Esq. of Eatington Hall, Warwick- 
shire, by whom he has left a daughter and five sons, and who 
was, at the time of his decease, in expectation of a still further 
increase of family. 

His Lordship is succeeded in his title and estates by his 
eldest son, the Hon. Edward Vernon Harbord, now Lord 
Suffield, bom in 1813. 

Lord Suffield's death ensued from an accident which oc- 
Cdrred some days before. His Lordship had determined to 
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go down to his seat, Gunton Park, in Norfolk, on the Friday 
preceding the accident, and to return in order to be present 
at the mamage of the Hon. £dward Harbord, his eldest son, 
with the Hon. Miss Gardner, which was to have taken place 
the 20th of the same month. This resolution was changed 

consequence of an earlier day being fixed, to prevent his 
Iiordship's journeying. On the morning of the accident, he 
ordered his groom into the room during breakfast, and twice 
(pressed his determination never again to ride the liorse 
hich occasioned his deatli. He at length, on the represent- 
lUioa of the man, consented to ride him for the last time ; it 
^^ved, indeed, the last. As he was proceetling down 
Constitution Hill, on his way to the House of Lords, the 
horse stumbled and fell, threw his Lordtihip, and rolled over 
faim. On examination, it was found that the injury his 
I<ordship had received was limited to the fracture of one 
rib only, and strong hopes were entertained of his speedy 
recovery; but, unhappily, his confinement terminated fatally 
on the 6th of July, 1835. Ilia body was taken for imermeot 
to the family vault at Gunton in Norfolk. 

It has been observed that a horse seems to be fatal to the 
bmiiy ; for that an ancestor of Lord Sufiield, John Harboid, 
when returning from shooting in his eightieth year, was 
killed on the spot by his pony setting his foot into a rabbit- 
burrow, and falling, within a few hundred paces of the house. 
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No. XVI. 
MICHAEL THOMAS SADLER, Esg. F.R.S. 

With feelings of sorrow ns deep as we have ever a- 
perienced," observes The Standard newspaper, in come» 
nicating to the public the decease of Mr. Sadler, ** feclo? 
which we are sure will extend throughout the British c l 
we announce the death of one of the best and greatest 
who ever did honour to the name of Englishman. Ml 
we say of a man, whose bright and spotless character i t3> 
no shade to set in relief the most brilliant virtues of *i 
human nature is capable — the most splendid talents i 
have ever adorned our species ? By confession of an oppo- 
nent, but a very competent judge, Lord Plunket, Mr. Stdie 
was the most accompliNhcd orator heard in tlie House d 
Commons by the present generation. But who does it^ 
forget his eloquence in the memory of that enthusiasm of br 
ncvolence, perfectly without example in the history of 
world ! As Mr. Burke said of Howard, Mr. Sadler's pi 
thropy had as much of genius as of virtue. It was a 1ot« i 
his fellow-creatures upon so great a scale, that none but 
great mind could have conceived it ; and oh ! how far was \ 
from that benevolence which is ever suspended in abstraction 
It was our happiness and our greatest pride to enjoy 1 K 
()uainlancc; and we can truly say, that whatever he m 
for, and wished for, in behalf of the whole human race, 
less earnestly and vigilantly conferred, by mnnr s 
conduct, upon all within his sphere. Without pretending 
any extraordinary sensibility, we declare it too painful 
pursue our recollection of the unrivalled charm of Ml 

Sadler*s society. lie has hud his best earthly reward b 

has * died the death of the righteous;* and, almost witboci 
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presumption, we may anticipate that he has realised, what a 
friend predicted of him on that day when he was led into 
Manchester by 30,000 loving and rejoicing infants : — * Sadler 
will witness but one more such scene as this, and that will be 
when be shall receive his reward in the resurrection of the 
just.' " 

The materials of the following little memoir have been 
principally derived from The Belfast Guardian, 

Mr. Sadler was born at Sneistone, a village in the south of 
Derbyshire, in January, 1780. 

He was descended on the father's side from the celebrated 
Sir Ralph Sadler, one of Queen Elizabeth's ministers, and an 
important instrument in bringing about the Reformation. His 
mother's family were French refugees at the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. He was educated principally at home, 
and exhibited extraordinary powers of mind in very early 
youth, having mastered the higher branches of mathematics 
and astronomy by the time he was eleven years of age. His 
father intended him for one of the learned professions ; but, 
when about eighteen years old, he was induced to join his 
brother in business at Leeds, where he continued engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, but not to the exclusion of more con- 
genial literary labours, until he was called into public life by 
the ministerial proposal of the Catholic Relief Bill. 

On a vacancy occurring for the borough of Newark- upon- 
Trent, in March 1829, a deputation of the electors waited 
upon Mr.'Sadler, at Leeds, and invited him to become a can- 
didate. He immediately complied, and triumphantly con- 
ducted an arduous contest, though opposed by Mr. Serjeant 
Wilde, one of the most able and energetic members of the 
bar. Mr. Sadler immediately distinguished himself by a very 
long and eloquent speech against the Roman Catholic claims, 
delivered in the House of Commons on the 17th of the same 
month ; and during the continuance of the discussion he was 
a prominent champion of the Protestant cause. 

At the general election of 1830 he was again chosen for 
Newark, and in 1831 for Aldborough, in Yorkshire. 

N 4 
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At the election of 18S2, his late bon ;h 
chisedf be was a candidate for the new r i I 
but, though highly esteemed by a large nui r of { ^ 
men, his reputation as an anti-reformer pre lerated i 
his less equivocal merits, and at the ter ion of tbc poi 

the numbers were, for 

J. Marshall, Esq. - - 8012 
T. B. Macaulay, Esq. - 1984 
M. T. Sadler, Esq. - 1596 

In his public career, Mr. Sadler was generally i 
with the old constitutional Tories. We have all f 
tioned his opposition to the Roman Catholic Relief '. IL Tc 
the policy of Free Trade he was also most decidedly h 
from the thorough conviction that it was exclusively c«l 
lated to benefit foreign countries, to the grievous injury oi 
labouring classes in our own ; nor was he less unfrieudlj k 
the settlement of the Currency Question, which he alm« 
stigmatised, carried into eifect as it was witliout any i 
at equitable adjustment, as an act of the grossest and n 
wanton injustice. He s|K)ke very strongly in the Hook 
against any government or parochial plan of emigfatii 
by his persevering opposition, he contributed gready to 
discomfiture of that proposition. Mr. Sadler was ^ 
very adverse to the Reform Hill, and recorded his obH 
to it in a masterly speech, when seconding Genei ( 
coigne's motion, for the carrying of which Parlii tot i 
dissolved. 

But, while Mr. Sadler, as a member of the Le^slatnrcv 
was the enemy of all those innovations, no matter how pih 
pular, which he regarded as dangerous to cur venefstad 
institutions, he was the determined advocate of every measoR 
which he believed would contribute to the happiness of tbe 
mass of the |)eople, whose real interests he considered tbe 
niiiin concern of every good goverinuent; and both in and 
out of Parliament he ever spoke with great indignatioa of 
tho.se pretended patriots, who sought |)opularity by extending 
mere political privileges to the lower orders, while they 
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siiited every proposition for substantittUy bettering tbeir con- 

Edition. Under the influence of these feelings, he took very 
Ihtle part in Parliament in any mere party measures, but was 
chiefly occupied in supi^orting whntever he thought would 
advance the happiness of the mass of society; and his political 
views for ameliorating the condition of the lower orders were 
indeed most extensive, and the measures which he himself 
introduced into the Legislature for this benevolent object 
mo.st comprehensive and important. He brought a bill into 
Parliament to provide agricultural parishes with the funds 
for allotting small portions of ground to their deserving poor, 
' which, although it did not become a legislative enactment, 
H- was extensively circulated, and has been acted upon in several 
m parishes with the happiest results; in one large parish not 
B (Mily to the greatly increased comfort of the poor, but to the 
H almost complete extinction of the poor-rates. 
P For Ireland he always expressetl the deepest interest and 
sympathy, and twice introduced, enforced by the most im- 
passioned and touching eloquence, the important measure of 
a Poor Law for that country into Parliament, on the last 

I occasion losing his proposition hy a nominal majority only. 
Of this humane measure he was in public and private the 
powerfid and unwearied advocate, and, undismayed by the 
general opposition it provoked, brought the cause of those 
who had " none to plead for them" again and again before 
the British public; and, if a Poor Law be given to Ireland, 
as it now almost certainly will, the poor of that country will 
moinly owe its adoption to Ins energetic advocacy. During 
the last session he sat in Parliament, Mr. Sadler was almost 
wholly occupied in prosecuting a bill he had brought before 
the Legislature for the protection of children employed in 
I manufactories — the Ten-Hour Bill, as it is familiarly called. 
\ This measure was referred to a select committee, of which 
Mr. Sadler was chosen chairman, and the toil and responsi- 
. bility thus imposed upon him of collecting the vast mass of 
< evidence contained in their report, probably laid the found- 
Mion of his long and fatal illness. Neither did he, after all, 
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^ jcceed .r. :.i--.rj2 :'i.? rztisurc of merer. althousHi the \ 

• • ■_ 

rA L-i/..: : r-.:..c»i. cc:i;:»c!.ieJ hi* reluctant onponeii:?. r : 
= -:J>^r '-_.;:.: =-rr ?.::.. ::• ::.r:j one lonrard profess<rd]y s:rr.: i- 
M:. Sii-tr "J»i* riL-.c vextT? a::© eiected a Fellow i«f ::' 
liovi. .<Xie:v. iri u:^ the auibcT of several hiirlilv esTecn.'.. 
voIk^ liic ir-^?: :::.;»C'r.i:-: oi" '»hich are, '* Ireland, its L--- 
aoc tiieir ]ie:r.rt::e>." — a work deservedly popular^ *:. 
wfiXh mils: fc.'jJrur ihe zDenicrv of ihe author to everv as:-- 
ol this couiJirv : ar.iJ a:i ci^rx^raie essav on " Xhe Law ol P- 
jiii:aiio:».'" ::; :*•' vu!-. ^v-.'. •**r;::cn principally with a vie* ■ 
coiiirovtrt i:.e o|/in:o:i* «»! Maithu?. A third volume, c."- 
pleline this sclcniinc tl\.\ adrjinbie work, has unfortun^ic* 
ntver i>e«:ii h;i!*ht.:- \\\x\ we u!idcr>tand Mr. Sadler was c.- 
jreiiiiy (xci:: i-jii i;i pu; .iriiiL" i:.a:tr;jU for it while ht-alih •■ 
coiiiiiiued to u\a\, \\m .iI^d l.cur that lie ha< U-ft a .1:: 
quaiiiity u\ nia.'iU-jcrii I1 uptKi wfious iiitc-ie^tintr ^ubreiv 
beiiitid liiin. >.\\\\*^ }urt« :i: ic.i-**.. itf which u-e hope w:i. 
found tiilliciL'Miiy fini^^licd tur ])iibiic::tioii. 

Mr. S.idier'a di*t*a'»e appciirs to have been an incurabii.* ;• 
fcctioii lit tlic liLait, i troll irbt on bv M.vere study and in^i 
:in\it:ty. '\\i<'\' who ai!xii»ii-ly watclicd the pro^rrevs or r- 
decline, cannot doubt tiiai he tell a >:icrif]ce to the exert.- <> 
in Parbannni uiih ulilcli he biiiiht-ried himself, in addituT :. 
the enonn<»ii^ lalioiir ar:d n:ixiely bt-^toued upon his ^r^ 
\\orlv> u|w»n l'o|)tihition and the Factory Sv!»tein. He «^ 
accn^tonied to vi*rity tlie niosi niinulo and app.irentlv uiiitE* 
))ortant tad eniphtyed in the coin*'«e of his arguments: imi 
Ills deep regret (hirinir hj^ ilhu-NN referred to the incomnir!t- 
nett of Ills work on Population: an incompleteness that ii«^ 
to the poor the adxania^e that a full confirmation of h^ 
systi'jM, by the recent rensu^fs, would have conferred *« 
them, ills (hath took placf, at New Loil«re, near Belfa«L 
on the 'JfMh fil'.Iiilv, Is.;.",. 

Mr. S.idhr was niarrii-d to the eldrst daughter of the laic 
Sanmrl I'l-nNm, lv(|., of Leeds who, and a family of serer. 
children, are irlt to lanuiit his irreparaiile loss. In privatr 
life Ins \iiiiifs enilcarcd him to a hirnrc and udniirinff circk 
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of friends : he was affectionate, generous, affable, accessible, 
and an utter stranger to pride. His appearance was remark- 
ably that of a man of genius ; and there was an enthusiasm 
and energy in his manner strikingly characteristic of an ele- 
vated and powerful mind. His social qualities were of the 
highest order, and his conversation was eminently brilliant 
and instructive. It was said by Lord Bacon, at the close of 
life, ** the poor have been ever precious in mine eyes ;" and 
no man could more fully adopt this Christian sentiment than 
Mr. Sadler. Public men have been called public property, 
but he ever felt himself emphatically the property of the poor; 
his charity to them was unfailing, scarcely measured by his 
means, and he not merely gave the solicited alms, but made 
the sorrows and sufferings of the afflicted his own, and ^^ wept 
with those that wept:" their wrongs, their sufferings, their 
privations were his hourly conversation; ^nd his days and his 
nights, and finally his life itself, were sacrificed to his intense 
and unwearied exertions to redress the grievances of un- 
friended poverty. 

As a statesman, his parliamentary career was invariably 
characterised by integrity, honour, benevolence, sound judg- 
ment, and genuine independence of mind. In depth of 
reasoning, in perspicuity of argument, in extensive inform- 
ation, in aptitude of reply, in commanding eloquence, he had 
scarcely a competitor in the British House of Commons. 

Rich in science, replete with historic lore, Mr. Sadler's 
mind was a perfect treasury of sterling literature — a store- 
house, as it were, of interesting facts ; and such was the 
charm of his diction, such his pleasing facility of communi- 
cating knowledge, that it was impossible for any man of clear 
intellect to cultivate his society without deriving the most 
valuable information and the purest delight from his convers- 
ation. Persuasion dwelt upon his tongue ; truth, candour, 
philanthropy and virtue were the treasured inmates of his 
heart. 

But to all these estimable and endearing qualities Mr. 
Sadler added a far higher and more important distinction : 
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he was a Christian — his mind was imbued with the deeper 
reverence for the will of God; and his works abundaniit 
testify tliat His Word was ** his meditation day and night f 
and in his long and dreary illness, when ** the days of dark- 
ness," and they were many, came upon hiniy his soul wn 
sustained and comforted with the hopes and promises of vbt 
Gospel, with the presence and blessing of his God, and b 
end was — peace. 

On the 4th of August, Mr. Sadler's remains were interred 
in Ballylesson churchyard. The gentry, and an immense 
number of the respectable inhabitants of Belfiist and the ad* 
jacent country, evinced their respect for his memory bv 
accompanying him to the grave. In the church, a moit ia- 
pressive and heart-moving sermon was preached on thu 
awful occasion by the Rev. Thomas Drew. 

On the 1 3th of August, a numerous and respectable meet* 
ing was held at the Court House, I^^eeds, for the purpoie oc' 
considering the best mode of honouring the memory of dib 
lamented gentleman; and the subscription for the purpoK 
amounts to a considerable sura. The nature of t it 
monial is left for future decision, and must obviously 
upon the fund raised. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Sadler was the leading partner 
of the re.s|)ectable firm of Sadler, Fenton, and Co., of BeUafl; 
who have embarkeil a very large capital in the linen tradf, 
and, from the great extent of their dealings, are eminentlr 
useful in the country. 
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MAJOR-GEN. JAMES PATRICK MURRAY, C.B. 

This gallant officer was descended from an ancient Scottish 
femily, often mentioned in " The Border Antiquities," — ■ a 
younger branch of the Murrays of Blackbarony, — which, 
for its attachment and fidelity to that unfortunate monarch 
Charles I., was ennobled by the title of Baron Elibank. 

Passing over many of its members, who were distinguished 
at the bar, in literature, and in arms, we cannot omit lo 
notice General the Honourable James Murray, father of the 
subject of this memoir, and son of Alexander the fourth Lord 
Elibank. He was one of the brigadiers with Wolfe's army 
in America, and was well known at the taking of Quebec 
under that general, and at the defence of it by himself when 
Dominated its governor. He was afterwards nppointed to 
the government of Minorca; and in his defence of Fort 
St. Philip in 1781 and 1782 displayed, with his heroic garri- 
son, as noble traits of fidelity and valour os perhaps were 
ever exhibiied in the annals of warfare. The fort having for 
some lime been actively besieged by the combined forces of 
France and Spain, under the Due de Crillon, the most 
strenuous efforts were made to obtain possession of it ; but 
so bravely was it defended at all points, that the assailants 
were repulsed in every endeavour. The occupation of the 
island, however, was of the utmost importance to the allies, 
so that after repeated failures with the ordinary means of war, 
the commander-in-chief look the opportunity of a communi- 
cation relative to an exchange of prisoners, to offer the 
British governor, through the aide-de-camp, Captain (the 
late Sir George) Don, one million of money, together with 
a foreign peerage, to surrender the place. Indignant at the 
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proposition, the general immediately notified it in orden :. 
his garrison, and sent the following noble letter to the coc- 
mander of the allies : — 

" Sir, — When one of your kings proposed to your bra ■ 
ancestor to assassinate the Duke of Guise, he made :i:t 
answer which you sliould have made to the King of &^. 
when he employed you to assassinate the character of a mi: 
whose birth is not less illustrious than your own, or tlu: .- 
the Duke of Guise. Henceforth I can have nothing to o 
with you but in arms; and I will admit no intercourse befvtr: 
us which is not in the highest degree hostile. 

" James Murrat." 

To which the Due de Crillon wrote this reply : — 

" A Mahon, ce 16 Octobre, 17M. 

"Monsieur, — Votre Icttre nous remet cliacun a r*f 
place. Ellc me confirme dans Testime que j*ai toujour«f. 
pour vous. 

" J'acccpte, avcc plaisir, voire dernicre pro|x>sition. J 
suis dc votre Excellence le tros humble et tr^s ob«:i»,^xr 
serviteur, 

" n. 13. Die DE Crillo?.;." 

The garrison, at length, completely worn out by sCarvatioc 
and disease, many of the sentries having actuallv drupfxi: 
down dead at their posts, was compelled to capitulate; ikk. 
however, until, as the despatch mentioned, the whole number 
was reduced to (>()(), of whom 5(>0 wrre tainted with the motf 
inveterate scurvy. Tiioe few marched out witli all tbc 
honours of war, declaring tliat the .surrender was made tt> 
Ciod alont*. 

It was at the period of the alnive events that the nlUol 
oflicL-r, whose services wc are about succinctly to record, wi» 
born. His nuither, (liaughlcr of the British coiisul-ceaenl 
at Majorca,) alarmed at the horrors of the siege, was remoTcd 
from the inland, and having with much danger and difficulu 
escaped unobserved through the enemy's fleet. 
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Leghorn, where she gave birth to James Patrick, on the 21st 
of January, 1782. On the capitulatibn of Minorca, the 
general returned, with his wife and family, to England; 
and after his appointment to the government of Hull, resided 
chiefly at his seat at Beauport near Hastings. Here, being 
an only son, the subject of this memoir was reared with care, 
tenderness, and affection ; and, when capable of receiving his 
instruction, was placed under the immediate eye of Dr. Vin- 
cent, at Westminster school, where he passed, with much 
credit to himself, through the several forms of that seminary. 
He succeeded to his patrimonial estate in Sussex on the 
demise of his father in 1794; and, emulous of the military 
honours of his parent, determined, at a very early age, to 
pursue the same profession. With this view he obtained an 
ensigncy in the 44th regiment, in 1796; and in the following 
year was promoted to a lieutenancy in the same corps. He 
was employed in regimental duty until May 1798, when he 
was appointed aide-de-camp to General- Don, with whom 
he continued in the Isle of Wight until June 1799, when he 
joined his relation and guardian, Lieutenant-General Sir 
James Pulteney, and served as aide-de-camp to that officer 
during the campaign in North Holland. He was present in 
the actions of the 27th of August, 10th and 18th of September, 
2d and 6th of October, and was in one of them slightly 
wounded. 

The 26th of December, 1 799, he was gazetted to a com- 
pany, by purchase, in the 9th Foot. He next accompanied 
Sir James Pulteney to the Ferrol, and was entrusted, by 
both general and admiral, during that expedition, with some 
important and confidential transactions. 

In 1802 he sat in the British Parliament as a representative 
for the borough of Yarmouth, in the Isle of Wight. At the 
Peace of Amiens he was placed on half-pay ; and after studying 
for some time at the Royal Military College, was re-appointed 
to full pay in the 66th regiment of Foot. 

In 180S Captain Murray espoused the amiable object of a 
long attachment, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Edward Rush- 
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worth, Esq., oF Freshwater House, in the Isle of 'W 
grand-daughter oF the last Lord Holmes. 

The 9th oF February, 1804, he obtained, by purchase,! 
majority in the same corps, with which he was stationed b 
several parts oF Ireland ; and subsequently was appointed » 
the staff oF that country as assistant^quarter- master-gam 
at Limerick, which situation he relinquished, in order to k- 
company his regiment on Foreign service. \Vilh the 66u 
regiment, he also served in Portugal, where, at t 
oF the Douro *, ** an affair which deserves to be c( lens 
by all military men as not less brilliant than any action oi 
magnitude either in the Peninsular or any other mo n i 
and while in command oF his coq^s, he received a i 
ket wound, which not only completely shattered ai priwc 

him oF the use oF his right arm, but ever after i{ ired 
general health. In testimony oF his gallant conduct on 
occasion, we have only to reFer the reader to the honourable 
mention oF his name in the public despatch of Sir Artkc* 
Wellesley, who, shortly aFter he had received the shot, caff< 
up to him on the field, and taking him by the hand, said,— 
" Murray, you and your men have l)ehaved like lions ^ I 
shall never Forget you." 

On the 2Sth oF May, 1809, Major Murray was promotrJ 
to the rank oF licutcnant-coIoncI ; and on his return honv. 
being considered an efficient and intelligent stafT officer, va» 
employed in the (juarter-master-generars department in Ire- 
land. Sul)se(}uenlly, on the 2d oF November, 1809, be 
was ap|)ointed lieutenant-colonel oF the 5th garrison bat- 
talion, which, however, his staff duties prevented him frtm 
joining. 

From 1811 to 1819 Lieutenant-Colonel Murray m-as ss> 
sistant-adjutant-general in Ireland, and stationed at Ath« 
lone. The 12th oF August, 1819, he received the brevet of 
colonel. On the 22d oF July, 1830, he became a major- 
general, and obtained the distincticm oF a companion of the 

* lAxd Loiidondi*n7*B Peninftular War. 
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Bath soon after the distribution of that order into the three 
classes. 

Major-Creneral Murray expired at Killeneure, near Ath- 
lone, on the 5th of December, ISS^, in the fifty-third year 
of his age, deeply lamented by his family, and sincerely re- 
gretted by his relations and friends. His dissolution took 
place under circumstances peculiarly distressing, after only a 
few days' illness, the effects of a cold caught in his humane 
exertions to save the lives of two young officers of the Royals 
(Ensigns Byers and Kerr), who were unhappily drowned in the 
lake in front of his residence. He possessed an accomplished 
mind and a kind heart ; and his death has occasioned a blank 
in society which it would be difficult to fill up with greater 
worth, honour, and integrity. His loss is mourned by a 
widow and numerous family, of whom the eldest daughter is 
married to Lieutenant- Colonel C. R. O'Donnell, late of the 
ISUi Hussars. 
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No. XVIII. 

The Rev. ROBERT MORRISON^ D.Dl, 

F.R.S., M.R.A.S. 

For the following able and interesting acconnt of tl 
nent Chinese scholar, translator, and missionary,-— » 
facts in the early part of which have been derived fi 
^ Domestic Memoir" of himself and his first wife, d rr 
by Dr. Morrison, and in his own hand-writing, — «v 
indebted to " The Asiatic Journal." 

The father of Dr. Morrison was James ^lorriscm, « 
born in Perthshire, Scotland, and who, when a young 
removed into Northumberland. In early life, he obtained i 
livelihood by husbandry, his father (the grandfather of I> 
Morrison) having been also a husbandman ; but, tov 
latter end of his life, Mr. James Morrison worked at a 
chanical trade (that of a last and boot-tree maker), and k 
several workmen under him. Ho was a pious man, and vfr 
for many years an elder of a Scots Church. The mother c< 
Dr. Morrison was S«irah Nicholson, a native of Northumbtf*- 
land. Her father was a husbandman and lived near Morpeiki 
where she was married to James Morrison. They had tevcs 
children, four sons and three daughters. 

Ilolnrrt, the youngest of their family, was born at Moqicdr 
January the .'yth, 1782. About the year 1785, hia parcaU 
removed to Newcastle, where he was taught reading Wfi 
writing by his uncle, Mr. James Nicholson, a ■'i*fpfft f ^* 
schoolmaster; and at the proper age became an apprentioeio 
liis father. At the age of sixteen, he states, he became ** le- 
riously religious," and on the ] st of January, 1 799, Imao la 
** keep u journal and to study.*' 
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It is staled that his education was conducted under the 
immediate sii|ierintendence of the father, beneath whose pater- 
tml roof, both his rehgions and his intelleciunl dmracler were 
ftrmed ; the Tornier, by means of catechetical instructions, 
together with those delivered from the pulpit by ministers of 
the Scottish church; the Ittlter by tJie tuition of the Rev. W. 
Lnidleri minister of the Presbyterian meeting-house in Silver 
Street, tinder whom Robert Morrison actjuired an elementary 

ttic()naintiince with the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, 
■ome systematic theology, and the art of writing short-hand. 
He has recorded that he began the study of Latin on the 1 9th 
of June, 1801. His zeal, as a member of a society for the 
relief of the friendless poor, also, at that time, attracted ibe 
particular notice of his friends and reighbours. 

In 1803 his mother died; and in January, 1803, having 
then just entered his twenty-first year, he came to the metro- 
polis, and was received as n student or probationer into the 
dissenting academy at floxton, on the 7th of that month. 
There he continued till May 28th, 1804, when he was ac- 

fcepled as a missionary, and was received under the patronage 
of the L«>ndon Missionary Society, who sent him to their se- 
minary at Gos}xirt, to be educated for that service, under the 
Mi}ienntendence of the Rev. Duvid Bogue. 
He returned to I^ndon in the summer of 1806; and, 
linving chosen China as the field of his missionary labours, 
be, the better to (jualify himself for them, obtained the assist- 
ance, as a preceptor, of a young Chinese, named Yong-Sam- 
Tae, by whose assistance, and with the practice he ac<]uired 
in forming the Chinese character by transcribing a Chinese 
WS. of the four Gospels in the British Museum, and another 
*1ie properry of the Royal Society, he made considerable pro- 
gress in qualifying himself for his undertaking. In addition 
%> the knowledge he thus acquired of the Chinese language, 
fx had gained some elementary ac<]uaintance with medicine 
»nd surgery, by attending Dr. Blair's course of lectures on 
snedicine, and walking St. Bartholomew's I^ospital ; and some 
Insight into astronomy, from the instruction of Dr. Hutton 
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of Greenwich, to whom he had been so fortunate as to obo: 
an introduction. 

Thus qualifiedy on the 8th of January^ I8O79 he «i 
formally set apart, or ordained, according to the practict i 
the Church of Scotland, in the Scottish church in SvaliiM 
Street, to the work of a Christian missionary among i> 
Chinese; and on the S 1st he embarked for China, via Aat 
rica, and landed at Macao on the 4th of September, 1807. 

On Mr. Morrison's arrival at that place, he was : ofr 
modated with lodging in the factory of the American a| 
Messrs. Milner and Bull ; where he continued to pra 
the study of the Chinese language, and assumed the CI 1 
habiliments ; but these he relinquished, on discovering 
his assumption of them was displeasing to those wl 
was his wish, by all legitimate means, to conciliate. The 
sixteen months of his residence, we are told, were extr 
irksome, and attended by many privations and difficul 
he spent the day with his Chinese teacher, studying, ca 
and sleeping in a room under ground; foregoing the 
of intercourse with his countrymen, and taking his meat ^ 
the Chinese, who taught him the language. 

About the close of the year 1808, he informed the 
sionary Society that he had completed a grammar of 
Chinese language ; that his dictionary of the same lat 
was daily filling up, and that his MS. of the New TesU 
was in part fit to be printed ; although he deferred sei 
it to press until he should be more deeply versed in 
language, in order that what should be done might iioC 
hasty and imperfect. 

On the 20th of February, 1809, he married Miss 
Morton, a young Indy of eighteen, the daughter of Mr. J« 
Morton, a gentleman of worth and respectability, still Hvi 
a native of Dublin, who became surgeon-in-chief to the 
Irish Artillery. After the union, he went out in the I 
service to Ceylon, where he remained about seven Vi 
on his return to England touched with his family CI 
Mrs. Morrison's mother, Rebecca Ingram, was boi J 
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" rick, where she was married to Mr. Morion. They had six 
sons and six daughters. One of ihe former is the Rev. 
Wiiliam Morton, of Bishop's College, Bengal, who is dis- 
! tingui>>he[l by his skill in the Oriental tongues ; Mary, the 
' youngest diiughter, was born October the 2+th, 1791, and 
' accompanied her parents to Ceylon. The memoir of this 
lady, from the pen of Dr. Morrison, now before us, and the 
letters written by her to her husband when he was called by 
tiis public and literary occupations from Macao to Canton 
every sea'^on, exhibit her in a most amiable light, as a woman, 
n wife, and n mother. Her constitution was originally good i 
and nltliough on the passage from Madras to Penang her 
slight frame suffered greatly from the effects of sea-sickness, 
she had recovered on their arrival in China. Her tempera- 
ment, however, soon became nervous; and during the ten 
years of her married life she seems to have endured severe 
trials, and sometimes extreme anguish, from this cause, which 
once, in 1811, threatened her life. In one of her letters she 
describes her disorder as sometimes reaching such a height 
as to be almost insupportable. In another she says, " With 

(naturally good talents, and, when reason has the sway, a 
tolerably enlarged mind, yut from nervous weakness, I am 
pne of tlie most pitiable, helpless creatures on earth." Of 
the talents possessed by this lady, her letters nflbrd decided 
proofs. A spirit of piety and resignation, a tone of warm 
benevolence and philanthropy, a strong aftection for her 
husband and her children, are the predominant character- 
istics of these very pleasing epistles ; but they likewise evince 
qualities of the mind as well as of the heart, confirming the 
remark of her husband, that she possessed an acute intellect, 
improvetl by much readmg. In ihe unavoidable privations 
K«f her husband's society, she found resources in books, prin- 
Ba^pally history and theology, and she made an attempt, more 
Htban once, to acquire the Chinese language, but found this 
Bafibrt to be beyond her strength. Her religious sentiments 
H'taerc evangelical, though not of an exclusive cast. In one of ■ 

■ flier letters to her husband, she observes, " 1 am a Christian 
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on the broad scale, and foel good-will lowards ail Cli 
of whatever sect. I think no oiie can \*j to our cfaarp » 
party-spirit: we have never shown it in our conduct, bt 
we did not feel il." 

On the day after his marrii^, he received mfemuliaB 
the East India Company's supercargoes, to whom be !■ 
rendered some assistance in translating llitsir Ch lti gt taw- 
spondence, hm\ resolved to give him an np|xjintinait t> 
secretary and interpreter. Me nppears to liKve bcoi 
sidered, at that early period, as tlie most cspert Oh 
scholar in the factories. The curres[>oiK)ence oT tbe j^ 
cargoes with the Chinese had previously been cnwhw 
in u very circuitous manner, and often with gnait di 
by the tnlervcniinn of Portuguese psdrees, oT thm Col 
of St. Joseph, who fii-st rendered the several [u^ieni of i 
Chinese versions were retjuired, into LntJn, and i 

the aid of their native assistants, into Chinese. 

Mr. Morrison, iis appears hy his puhltahed i iiiimiii 
with the Missionary Society, had in view, wlicn ho acn 
civil employment under the ["^st India CompanT, i 
perfect consistency with llie ohtigntions ol the new oi 
had undertaken, to further the object of his mb^iofi 1 
greater effect, and probably with less expense to tJieS 
than must necessarily have ntlended it hatl he not Ml | 
himself of the improved ineaus and powerful aid whidi 
an appointment eould not but afford him. Me had mi 
acquainted himself with the peculiar character of lb* p 
for whose moral and spiritual advantage hu had I 
China ; and knew, and sUted in his reports, that the O 
were not accessible by ordinary means; that the coOBtrrii 
in fact, closed against itinerant foreigners; that "| 
the GoMpel," in the asual scnue of the phrase, « 
(eriy impossible in China, and would probably c 
so; but that the Chinese po»seK»(;d a litemry < 
j>erior to that of any other nation in tlio world, 
press mt^ht be made n powerful agent, and | 
be founil lu he ihc only eflicicui insitninivnl, wbi 
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I ftrong-hokls of Pttganism in China might be sticcessfully as- 
I sailed. Accordingly, in the year 1812, lie commenced oper.^ 
{ ations with this valuable auxilitiry, and piinted, in Canton, in 
tfie Chiiwse manner, Jiom wooden blocks, an edition o/'tke Acts 
I qftke Apostles in Chinese. 

In the same year he forwarded his Grammar of the Chinese 
language (which he completed an the 2d of April}, through 
the committee of supercargoes, to Lord Minto, the Oovernor- 
Genernl of India, in order to Its being printed at the Calcutta 
press ; but the obstacles to the accomplishment of such a 
design appear to have been so great, that the work did not 
_ make its appearance till the year 1815, when it issued trom 
the Serampore Mission press, having been printed there at 
the East India Company's sole expense, from types specially 
prepared for it in England. 

In 1812 (February 29th) his falher died. To the care and 
'Comfort of bis aged parent both Mr. and Mrs. Morrison 
appear to have been anxious to contribute out of their sleuder 
means. The following extract is from a letter from Mrs, 
Morrison to her husband in December, 1811: — " My first 
wish is to assist our aged father (Mr. James Morrison) ; that 
certainly is now our duty. If this is not compatible with de- 
corating our house, I would most certainly deny myself, to 
enable us to send yearly fifty pounds to our father. Do not 
delay a moment, dear tlobert, I request you, in fulfilling both 
* our wishes, for 1 am sure it is as much yours as mine." 

Mr. and Mrs. Morrison, at this period {1811 and 1812) 
appear to have experienced some of those slights, which thrar 
comparatively humble station, and jKrhaps the office of ■ 
missionary, invited from the vain anil the arrogant. " These 
•lights and un politenesses," Mrs. Morrison observes, in one 
of her letters, " should be indifferent to us; they will not adit 
< to, nor take from, our happiness. Yet one caimot help being 
Jliirt at the marked Inattentions to which I am frequently ex- 
iposed: I will endeavour to be Indifferent to them" — "I 
believe, the Chinese doctrine of bearing insults is the wisest 
plan to follow. They reason very simply and very well. Il 
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I is certainly the person who causelessly insulu us that • 
I to be nshHtned, aad not ourselves fur bearing palwotl; * 
[ them. As Christians, also, we have a much bigbcf ii 
for being humble and peaceable." 

In 1813, Mr. Morrison completed an edition iu TTiiiw j] 
' ihe whole oFthe New Testament *, of which he fuDrardidlj 
few copies to Europe as presents to his friends ; oud | 
larly to the liible Society, the London MUsiooAry So 
and the Academy at Ho3Ltun. Lurge imprcssicXM of d 
I Testament have since been printed ; they hear < 
f years 1815, 1819, 182S, and 1837,and were extouiwljd 
I calated in China. 

He at the same lime wrote and printed a CatnJutm a 
tnesc, with a tract on the Doctrines of Chriaianityt of i 
I 15(000 copies were printed and circulated. 

Ill the early part of 181 4, it would appear ho J 
» thoughts of givinfr up his situation in Chinn, 
[.Java or Malacca. In April of that year, Mr. Jol 
I Uorrison, the present Chinese secretary to the supi 
I at Canton, was born. A daughter had be«» born i 
I Jiefore, and a son iti 1811, who died an infanL 

In the year 1815, it was represented to tlie Court of D 
rectors that he was prosecuting his translations of ibe J 
tures in the lace (as it was erroneously conceived) of « 
of the Emperor ol' Cliinu, which prohibited thn Chinese Ii 
consulting certain Christian books prepared and publixbolb 
the Jesuits. I'he court, therefore, ordered ihnt his i 
to the factory should be dispensed with. On ihia « 
Dr. Morrison addressed a letter to the su{H'rxrargiMi« JH 
which he vindicated his conduct, by reminding ihvm I 
accepting oflicv, he had not consented to relimjuiUi his ii 
portant missionary trust ; and at tlic same time subauttinnt tl 
tiiipropriely of identifying his |>caceful and Icgitiuuite i 
wiili diosc uf the Jesuits. It was, in fact, he obftcrred, t 
temporal ascendency asserted by the Pope, and clnioitid C 

■ Thr amtafouAtiH* iiT Mrv MnrlMa nlWn to th> h 
tiualMUili liii tmd-achu, ht., wcaaionnl \ij •' uto long Willi 
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diim by the Jesuits, which had excited the jealousy of ilie 
ncute Chinese and occasioned the imperial edict, and not the 
quiet unobtrusive dissemination of theological writings among 
a highly literary people. These explanations were considered 
satisfactory, and his services were retained. 

Ill 1BI5, also, he commenced the publication of his Z>tV- 
tioitaiy of the Chinese Language, The first number was 
printed on the 29th of December, 1815. This work was 
printed at a press established expressly for that purpose at 
Macao. It conbists of three parts : — the first part, containing 
the Chinese and English, arranged according to the radicals, 
fills three quarto volumes of about 900 pages each, bearing 
date 1815, 1822, and 1823. It was by this sysiematical &t- 
rongement of llie elements of the Chinese language that Mor- 
rison surmounted a difficulty, which had till then been found 
insuperable by Euroj^eans, in their endeavours lo understand 
the speech and writings of the natives of this immense empire.* 
In the advertisement, dated April the 9ih, 1822, which ap- 
peared at the close of the third volume, the author modestly 
pleaded his numerous engagements, as an apology fur the time 
which had been spent in the preparation of this Dictionary. 
Tlie second part, which fills two volumes, published in the 
years I81U and 1820, contains the Chinese and English ar- 
ranged alphabetically ; the third pari, published in the year 
ISaz, consists of English words with Chinese meanings. The 
Dictionary was completed ou the 15th of April, 1822. 

Dr. Morrison's Chinese Dictionary is unquestionably the 

imperishable monument of his literary fante : it occupied^ ■ 

from its commencement to its completion, thirteen years of' 

the prime of his laborious hfe. He dedicated it to the Court 

of Directors of the East India Company, by whose orders 

uthe Company's funds were munificently charged with the 

■ ^Dttre expense of its publication, amounting to about 12,000/. 

!tie Court, also, afUr having directed the distribution of 100 

teenies, generously presented the author with the remainder 
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of tbe impression, fur circulation RiBOiig his I 
sale on )iis own account. 

After he had completed his tnuislatioo of the New Tij 
ment, in 1813, he obtained the co-opemtion of the Re. I 
Milne, who had been sent to MaUccn by the Loculai I 
sionnry Society, in charge of their missionary t 
at that place. With Mr. Milne, whose lift; fell a s 
the climate in the year 1S22, the subject of this W$\ 
niaintnined n constant ntid ciirdisl friendshifi, ontl w'A 
assistance he completed a Chinese version of tbe bocAarf^ 
CWrf Testament on the 25th of November, 1 81 9. The p 
of this work which was trnnslHted by Dr. Milne c 
the book of Deuteronomy, end hiter historical booki, ■ 
book of Job. The translation iind piililicntion of tbeel 
of the Old and New Testantents, in nineteen volitn 
was completed in the year 1819. I^nng-s-f^ t^t 
nese, who hiul l>een converted to tire Christian I 
Milne, assisted in passing the work through the | 
editions of this inestimnble work have been prini 
yeni- 1819, at the expense of (he British and Foi 
Society ; and Dr. Morrison meditated, aint, 
ilerlaken, previous to hta dccense, a new nod revised odH 
of the Sacred Scriptures in Chinese, under the pnlron 
the Bible Society. 

In Janunry, 1815, Mrs. Morrison and their two ehiUfl 
went ti) Kngliuid, and dit) not return to China till Am | 
1890. 

In 1817, he published a Vifw of China Jbr i 
Purposes, in one volume quarto, containing a i 
ime chronolt^y, ge<^iij)liy, {{nveniment, relig 
totns, designed for Uie use of persons who Hudy | 
langungc. This volume contains an outline of ll 
dynasties, with many historical facts, of which i 
writera on China have not failed abundantly to i 
•elves. 

In llio same year, hi» extensive nc<jaaintaooe wHh i 
language and UieraUire of China reooinineaded Ma -^1 
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I fittest person to accompany Lord Amberst oii Iiis embassy to 
T Pekiii. Mr. Morrison, accordingly, accompanied bis Loril- 
I chip OS his Chinese interpreter ; and, among the incidents 
of ill at eventful enterprize, it may be worthy of record, that 
it was to him his Lordship was indebted for the knowledge 
of the fact, that the preiients from our sovereign to bis ce- 
lestial majesty were forwarded on the great canal, in barges, 
itnder flags, which imftorted that they were tiibu/e from the 
King of England to the Eniperor of China. Mr. Morrison 
wrote a memoir of Lord Amherst's embassy, which was after- 
wards published in this country.* 

On die 24th of December, 1617, the Senatus Academicu* 
of the Unirersity of Glasgow unanimously conferred upon 
bim the degree of doctor of divinity, in token of their a^prtn 
balion of his philological labours. 

n 1816, Dr. Morrison executed a project, which he had 
Jong had in contemplation — the establishment of an Anglo- 
Chinese College at Malacca, in which tlie languages and 
literature of the two countries sliould be interchangeably 
communicated, chiefly with a view to the final object of his 
mission, the introduction of the Christian religion into China. 
The London Missionary Society had previously obtained a 
grant of ground for the erection of a mission-house; and on 
a part of this ground, with some additional land whicli he 
l^tainetl by purchase, he caused his college to be erected. 
Towards the foundation of this college he gave 1000/., with 
•II endowment of 100/. per aimum fur five years; and ob- 
tttined the further requisite pecuniary aid from his friends in 
Europe and Asia. The foundation stone was lai<i on the 
llth of November, 1818, by Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Farquhar, with the concurrence of llie Dutch authorities, 
■ to whom the settlement was then on the eve of being restored. 
Dr. Morrison made other pecuniary grunts towards the sup- 
Sort of this institution, and was, till his death, its most 
'powerful and efficient patron, in obtaining the means of its 
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sup)x>rt by voluntary contribution. He also drew up, - 
the better management of the college, a cocle of law»*. - 
which it continues to be regulated, on Christian princij-T 
In the year 1825, it anitained twenty Chinese students: r. 
according to the latest report, its utility and prosperity i*^ 
unabated. In 1827, Mr. Fullerton, the Governor of Pr:-- 
of Wales Island, recorded a minute, in which he took a t«i 
of the history of the college ; and, after recommending *> 
East India Company to afford it pecuniary aid, in tl>e expec- 
ation that it would, as indeed it had, become the depcK:!r- 
of the literature of the surrounding nations, and th.it '■- 
Company's servants might avail themselves of it as a l: 
of qualifying themselves for their respective official »tat 
he added, — "I do not contemplate any interference by »•■: 
officers of (fovcrnmciit in the direct management of the '- 
stitution, being perfectly satisfied that it is now in bt!v.' 
hands.'' 

Dr. Morrison visited this college in the year 1 822 : ai'"- 
during his stay at Malacca, entered into nrrangemenu «:'.^ 
the view of forming a new institution at 8in^|H>rCv i>i civ^ 
nection with tlie college at Malacca, but %vithuut distuH)in; 
the original ))lan of tliat establishment. f 'Vha Innguar^ 
which it was designed that the Singapore institution shot.-: 
disseminate, are, the Cliinesi*, Malayan, Siamese, BucR^- 
Arabic, and Halinese. The project was discussed and adoptcc 
at a public meeting, held at Singapore, on the Ist of Apr'. 
182:i, at which Sir Stamford llaffles pre!»ided ; who appro- 
priated for this establishment 100 acres of waste land. th« 
property of the (rovernment, and assigned to Dr. Morriwo 
fifty acres, on which to erect a private residence for himselft 
whenever he should reside temporarily at Singapore. The 
erection of this college, towards which Dr. Morrison obtaiacd 
private subscriptions to a considerable amount, and himself 

• .Vi> I'orliaiiu'iitAry l*a|KTv ivlativc U* India Afrain, Si.iw.]h32. Nou 75.>. 
I'liltlic ApiK'nilix. |). IHO. 

t Go\iriu)i FiiliiTton Mali's, that MurriMin'k cuiiMiil liail been ul»uincd for ar 
r\di(ual abolition uf tin- r%lalili&liinrnt at Malacia in favour uf llut ml SinnnR. 
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gave lOOO/.i commcitcetl on aa extensive scale, on the 4tli of 
Jiiigust, 1823, Sir SUimfortl llaffles luying the first stone. 
The return to Europe of thnt disliitgubhetl statesman shortly 
fifter wards, ontl tlii^ consequent change in the government of 
■jSiugnporc, co-operating with other causes, appears to have 
|irevent«(l the completion of this munificent design. 

In 18^1, Dr. Morrison lost his amiable, affectionate, and 
beloved wife. We quote his own words: "On Saturday 
evening, June 9th, expecting to be confined, she put away all 
lier work, hooks, &c. in daily use, and did not finish the 
reading of her usual chapter and prayer till about elcvea 
o'clock at nighL Next morning alie rose and dressed, came 
out to breakfast and family prayer, but was unwell. The 
disease was cholera morbus; and that evening, being Sunday, 
10th June, 1B21, stretclied on a couch, with Mrs. Livingston^ 
llie tioctor, and Robert by her siile, after one day's painful 
■ulfering, she ceased to breathe. She was interred in the 
British Factory's buri.il-ground in Macao." 

Dr. Morrison, having previously returned from Malacca to 
Canton, embarked at Macao in December, 1823, in the 
Walerloo, Captain Alsager, will) the view oF revisiting his 
native country, wliithel' his two children, a son and daughter, 
had preceded him. In March, 182*, he arrived in England, 
and was received with marked altenlion in (he several re- 
ligious, hterary, and scientific circles in England and Scot- 
land, in which he made tus appearance; and not less so in 
the Frendi metropolis, where be spent part of the summer 
of 1 825. 

He hod also the honour, dming his residence in Englanc^ 
to be enrolled a member of tlie Royal Society ; and wai J 
presented, as one of the most eminent Chinese scholars of | 
the age, by the President of the Board of Control, to tb* I 
King at his levee, to whom he submitted a complete copy dt \ 
the Sacred Scriptures in the Chinese language, together with 
some other productions of the Chinese press. He brought 
with him to England his Chinese library, consisting of 
several thousand vohimcs in every department of Chinese 
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literature. It wns Ijis intention and chief object, m far 
this library to Europe, to promote by means of it tlie 
of the Chinese langiinge. For this ptiq>ose he p 
and witli the aid of friends in England foiintlpd, an h 
m Bnrtlett's Buildings, Holboni, which he cnlW i 
guage Institution. The plnii of this estnblishmem wii 
and unexpensive ; and it was based on tlic mnrt ' 
principles, it being the design of the projecU>r, that it 
exist for an object, so simple nnd easily deBiied, the 
of language, as to entitle it to the support of penoiH o 
religious denominations I wlw were favourable to tn 
the heathen. It was, of course, open to ail ini»ioik 
I both to returned missionaries, as instructors of ibetr y> 
1 tirethren, and to those younger brethren, who * el 
^ality themselves for future labours, by receiving the ci 
and instructions of tlioee who had preceded them. ' 
constituted, it prospered under his |>ersotui1 supcrinlcod 
and several missionaries, who are now labntirin^ in the I 
owe to it tlieir earliest actjuaintnnce with, nml ndvancEa 
ianguBges in which they communicate with the natives «l 
countries wl)crc they labour ; but afler it had ccmxed ta 
B personal presence ami direction, it declined, ftnd 
to years from that date was discontinued : a t 

called forth, on his port, ex p reunions of the aiiicereit r 

He also, during his rexidence in Kngtand, puhlisl ■ 
(juartti volume entitled the CAinnr Mixcrlfani/, con» 
original extracts from Chinese autliors, in the native cht 
with translations and philological remarks. In the puhl 
of tliiM work, he bad recourse to lithography, — an lut * 
he subsequently described as peculiarly well adnpted to 
inuUiplicntinii of copie« of pages written in the O 
efaaracter, and wliicb for that reason he ha« tnirud 
China. 

In I8Si, Doctor Morrison married Miss An 
r Xiiverpool, nnd in I8S6 he relumed to Chttiii, 
I auspicm of tlie Court of Directors of the Eiut Ii 
|ttny; accompanied by his wife, iin infant ton, tlifr 
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Iheir union, nml his two elder children. Pie liail four children 
born at Mncao, after hi^ return to China, making altogether 
seven children. These, with his widow, who witli her young 
Iwnily is now in England, hnve to lament his sndden removal 
from them. 

The services of Dr. Morrison to the East India Company 
are admitted to have been, on some occasions, <rf" immense 
value. Me was more than once called into council at Canton, 
on very trying occasions, and whenever his advice was followed, 
it proved beneficial to the Company's interests. In the Lintin . 
•Biiir, in 18SI, he was the only person at the factory capabla 
«f opposing argument to the claims of the Chinese, and bs 
did so with success. In public transactions, as in private, hs 
was Uie Chrisiian ; effecting the greatest objects by concili- 
ation ; and there is good reason to believe that, had his advice 
been followed on some nccusions, when it was disregarded, 
Oonsidernble inconvenience and loss of pi-operty would have 
been avoided. There are now but few among the Contpany's 
servants, formerly on the Canton esUiblishment, who were 
Dot indebte<l to him for Iheir acquaintance with the language 
of China: indeed, this particular branch of his duly (teaching 
the junior servants the language) is understood to have been 
duit fur which the C-ourt of Directors consented, temporarily* 
to his drawing those allowances from the Company's treasury, 
which he continued to receive, and latterly imder a more 
formal recognition on the part of the Court, till within a few 
daj's of his decease. ' 

Talents so commanding, and success in literary enterprise 
M distinguishing, as were possessed by Dr. Morrison, could 
Dot fail of encountering the hostility of rivals in the field of 
■cience. Even in his native country, the productions of his 
mind and pen often received much less than justice from one 
portion of the periodical press, and on the continent rf ] 
Europe thej' were exposed to a formal rivalry ; which waa 
occasionally productive of ludicrous eflecis. One of these 
was nn application made to an English gentleman, in habitual 
intercourse with tlie Doctor, and who had received from him 
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instruction in Chinese, requesting that, in return fi>r or 
literary gratifications, he would eulc^ise and exalt an c 
continental professor of Chinese, and decry Morr i. Ti 
answer given to this request, from which the fbllowi is i 
extract, is as creditable to the writer as it is to the c 
he undertook to vindicate. ^^ I cannot help regretti 
you should indulge in such hostility to Dr. Morrison, c« 
cerning whom I must declare, (and I could not, witliooi 
greatest baseness, do otherwise,) that I agree with SirG |i 
Staunton in considering him as * confessedly the first ( 
scholar in Europe/ It is notorious in this country (Ei a- 
that he has for years conducted, on the part of the £i Idci 
Company, a very extensive correspondence with the Chinr« 
in the written character; that he writes the language oTC 
with the ease and rapidity of a native, and that the n e 
themselves have long since given him the title of Le a '/» 
Ma, This testimony is decisive; and the posii \ \ i\ 
gives him is such, that he may regard all European a\v 
regarding his Chinese knowledge as mere liairacit 
(Battle of Frogs and Mice). What Mr. Mnrjoril iks fU 
in relation to a Japanese version of the Dictionarv, fw 
fectly correct. The Japanese were so well pleased with » 
alphabetical arrangement of the second part, that thev hin 
availed themselves of Dutch iiiterpretntions, and conven ' 
into their own vernacular language." 

The circumstance alK)vc referred to occurred in IS2S 
when the head Japanese translator, at N*nn^saki, was ci» 
ployed in translating Morrison's Dictionary into JaiiaiMsr 
frou) a copy which had been presented to him by the Duld 
naturalist, M. Burger. 

It is well known in the Indian circles that he was 
EurojKan who prepared documents in the Chinese lane 
which the Chinese authorities would consent to receive 
that the first document so prepared by him and presented 
sup|)osed to have l>cen the production of a learned Chinese 
and means were employed to disc(»ver its author, in order u 
vi<(it u|K>n him the vengeance of the Chinese law, for an act 
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regarded in Cliiim as an act of treason, the exerliuii of sucli 
talents in ilie service of foreigners. It was this in(|iiiry wliidi 
gave publicity to ilie circumstance, and esuiblislied Morrison's 
cJiaructer as a Chinese scholar. But it is unnecesiinry to muU 
ttply facts, in nrder to establish the just literary claims of this 
eminent and amiable individual. The following, however, so 
strikingly exhibits the manliness and benevolence of his charac- 
ter, that it would be an net of injustice to his Riemory to omit it. 
In 1829, a party of Chinese navigators, among whom was 
one Teal-Kung-Chnou, were navigating a vessel near the coast, 
with fourteen passengers and property on board ; when tlte 
majority of the crew rose, and, for the sake of the property, 
murdered the passengers, with the exception of one individual 
who escaped to hind. Tenl-Kung-Chaou had been no party 
to the crime, he having endeavoured to prevent its perpetration ; 
but, ujH>n the survivor's making known the transaction to the 
magistrates, on shore, the whole of the crew, including Teal- 
k Kung-Chaou, were arrested and convicted, on evidence which 
I was afterwards found to be insufficient by the law of China. 
E}lowevcr, Identification was all that remained to be done, 
uAer conviction, previous to execution. Accordingly, the 
■ Court was solemnly opened for the purpose of identification, 
Cud foreigners of distinction were permitted to be present; 
the prisoners were then called in and produced in cages, and 
were all identified by the survivor of the murdered passengers, 
as partieijies criminis in the transaction, excepting Teal-Kung- 
Chaou, who, when he stepped out of his cage, was seized by 
the surviving passenger, and thanked for his service in having, 
amid the slaughter of his associates, saved his life. Yet no 
attempt was made by the Chinese present to obtain a reversal 
of the sentence of this man. Leang-a-fa, who had accom- 
panied Morrison, expressed a desire to attempt it ; but he 
could not command sufficient attention. Perceiving this. Or. 
.Jdorrison himself stepped forward, and eloiiuently advocated 
: poor man's cause, in Chinese, with such ample reference 
1 Chinese legal authorities, as procured the release of Tcal- 
LKung'Chaou, and obtained for ihc Doctor very msiiy high 
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compliments from tbe Clnef Judge, and the appUuse of the 
>vhole Court. According to Chinese usage, the redeemed 
captive presented a formal letter of acknowledgments to his 
deliverer, at whose feet he could not be ptevented from per- 
forming the accustomed homage of " bumping head/' 

On the arrival of Lord Napier at Macao, with his Mi^esty's 
commission, constituting the new arrangement for the ad- 
ministration of the British affairs in China, he found Dr. 
Morrison there ; and, in pui'suance of instructions received 
from our Government, appointed him Chinese secretary a&d 
interpreter to the commission. Dr. Morrison was then, and 
had been for some time, in declining health ; he, neverthe- 
less, consented to accompany his Lordship, on his resolving 
to proceed immediately to Canton, and was with him, in am 
open boat and in a storm of rain, on the Canton river, in die 
night between the 24th and 25th of July, \SH4f. The pMty 
did not arrive at Canton till the morning of the 25th. Fram 
that time, disease made rapid advances, and he expired la 
the 53d year of his age, on the evening of the 1 st of August, 
in the arms of his eldest son, John Robert Morrison. ThSs 
gentleman has been appointed his father's successor in the 
duties of his offices. 

On the following day, the 2d of August, Dr. Morrison's re- 
mains were carried by water to Macao. They were followed, 
from his residence, No. 6. in the Danish Hong, to the river- 
side, by Lord Napier and all the Europeans, Americans, and 
Asiatic British subjects, then in Canton. On the 5th of the 
same month, they were deposited with those of his first wife, 
and one of his children, in the private Protestant burial-ground 
at Macao. He was attended to his tomb by about forty of the 
most respectable inhabitants of that island; the Rev. E. 
Stevens, the seamen's chaplain in the port of Canton, offi- 
ciating on the occasion. 

The magnitude of the loss which the literary world has 
sustained by the removal of this distinguished individual is 
perhaps most correctly estimated nearer to the scene of his 
active, laborious, and useful life. There it has been apjM^ 
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compliments from the Chief Judge, and the applause «f '. 
>%'lioIe Court. According to Chinese usage, the iviit 
captive presented a formal letter of acknowledgments t : * 
deliverer, at whose feet he could not be prevented from v 
forming the accustomed homage of ** bumping headr 

On the arrival of Lord Napier at Macao, with his Mai^^^ 
commission, constituting the new arrangement for thr i 
nnnistration of the British affairs in China, he foanJ !' 
Morrison there ; and, in pursuance of instroctions rt-^ ' 
from our Oovemment, appointed liim Chinese secretirr* 
interpreter to the commission. Dr. Morrison was then. ^ 
liad been for some time, in declining healtli ; he, nevff> 
less, consented to accompany his Lordship, on his rwo'i« 
to proceed immediately to Canton, and was with him. ir t 
open boat and in a storm of rain, on the Canton river. ir> 
ni<rht between the S+th and 2,5th of July, 18.S4-. The r^ 
did not arrive at Caiiion till the morning of the •25ih. /"w 
that time, disease made rnpid advances, and he exim^^ ' 
the 5lk] year of his age, on the evening of the 1st of Acr-*- 
in the arms of his eldest son, John llobcrt Morrison. T" 
gentleman has luvn appoinlrd his fatlier's succcsM.>r :r. > 
duties of his oflici-'s. 

On the following day. llu- LM of August, Dr. Morrison'*^ 
mains wliv carried by water to Macao. They wore folioir. 
from his re'-iili-ncv, No. fi. in thr Danish Ilonfr, to ihe rn** 
side, by Lord Najiior and all thr Knro|)cans, Ainericnns^* 
Asiatic Ih'itish siibjrcts, then in Canton. On the .5fh o(\: 
same month, tluy wt-ic dcposiitHi with tlu^se of his fin»t ■ "■ 
and one of his ehililn n, in the privati* Protestant hiiriaNmnr 
at Maca(>. I Ii* was att'jndi'il to his tomb by about fortvofd 
most ^'^p('Ctab^.- inhabitants of that inland : the Her. I 
Stevens, the '^L-anunV chaplain in the port of Canton, 
rialiiii: i»n t!u' <'cr:: iciii. 

The ni:!irnitiuk- o!" tin* Joss which the I if era rv work! }a 

m 

>usialnid l>y tlu* nnioval of this di^tingnisluil individuji ' 
perhaps most e<»i-nclly rsliniattd luarcr to the scene of h: 
nctivts laborioiiN, and nscful life. 1 here it has been Bppn 
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dated and expressed, not in strains of unmerited eulogy, but 
in acknowledgments as unanswerable as tbey are emphatic. 
^ Countless millions of the human race,'' it has been observed, 
^ may have to rejoice in the efiects of his toils : and, hereafter, 
vvhen the attainment of the Chinese language shall have 
become an easy task, and a socoession of Chinese scholars 
shall have arisen to profess it, it will still he to him that they 
arc indebted for the means whereby they have acquired it ; 
and long, very long, will it be before there shall be Ibund 
among them one, whose knowledge of Chioa and of Chinese 
literature shall be as extensive and solid as his — one, whose 
mind shall have been as thoroughly saturated with Chinese 
lore ; " to which might have been added* *^ and one, whose 
unfeigned piety, and domestic and social virtues, were as con- 
spicuous and as indisputable as were those of the late es- 
timable and lamented Dr. Robert Morrison." 

From his first appearance in China he seems to have 
availed himself of that most important means of acquainting 
the heathen with one of the elementary principles of Divine 
Revelation — the observance of the Sabbath*day. As a 
servant of the Company, he had only lodgings at Canton, 
wl>ere he spent the portion of the year devoted to trade, and 
a house at Macao, where he resided generally for the larger 
portion of the year : both these residences were used by hin> 
OS chapels, in which he performed religious worship, and 
preached usually four times in the day ; twice .in English, to 
such of his countrymen as would attend, and twice in Chinese, 
to his Chinese servants and others. The effect of his Chinese 
sermons appears to have been the conversion of a few natives 
of the empire to Christianity, who have been at different 
periods baptized by him into the Christian faith, and, in- 
clusive of Leang-a-fa, five of them have been destined to 
the missionary service. He also kept a school for Chinese 
children in his house at Macao, employing Chinese pre- 
ceptors, and giving them presents to induce them to send their 
children. 

In 1832 he lent his powerful aid to the objects of the Tem- 
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perance Seciety, and patronised n tea and coflee dttf i| 
Canton, to which the British sailors in the port mn 1| 
public advertisement inviteil to resort, in preference to 
houses where ardent spirits were sold, and used mocb to M 
prejudice of the morals of those who partook of tbcm. 

In the same year he opened the floating ctinpcl itt Mmb 
which had been fitted up chiefly by the exertion* td ^ 
Americans who frequented the port. 

There is a portrait of Dr. Morrison, from a pointing ^' 
hy Chinnery, at the request and the expense of the Cooif 
servants and others at the factory, which gives ■ very co 
representation of his person. His face was renurlobkkr 
smiling aspect, a quick, full eye, and the abuiutonoe of d^ 
coloured hair, with which it was surrounded. 

His engagements through life had been such as to iiii 
a habit of economising time, and to prevent much cTlhit 
tercoursc with society which he would otlterw-tsc htm i 
joyed. When in company, his address was mild and |^ 
manly, but his desire that all his intercourses should tai 
mental improvement manifested itself in nn utter disi 
to join in frivuliiies; and when conversHtion a|>pear«d ta 
that turn, he usually availed himself of the earliest o| 
of withdrawing from it. From his own bmily, and 
children, he derived the greatest delight: with them he 
playful as a child, nnd embraced every occasion to inxtmcti^ 
to enlarge the sphere of ihcir information. Thev « 
companions and his correspondents, even nt the rerr 
a^^e nt which they were capable of becoming so, and t 
tacliment to him was proponionably ardent. 

The following is a list of publications by Dr. Mmiii^ 
which have not been particularly noticed in the tonf/ti^ 



I. A Tract, printed in China, in Chlneae, euilM !( 
Voy^ roand die World, illostrattve of th« Monoert and M 
a Opinions of ('hristions. 

9. A translation into Chinese of The Mominj; and EvwiM 
Prayers of the English Church ; with the P^aller, 
into Portions to be road daily. 
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3. A translation into Chinese of the two first Homilies of 
the English Church. 

4. Introduction to the reading of the Sacred Scriptures, in 
Chinese, with Chronological, Historical, and Literary Notices, 
and a System of Reference to Books, Chapters, and Verses. 

5. Epitome of Church History and Prophecy. 

6. The Devotional Times, Forms, &c, of the Protestant 
Church. 

7. Aids to Devotion, taken from the English Liturgy. 

8. Prayers and Hymns, in Chinese, 1833. 

9. A work on the First Epistle of St. Peter. 

10. Dialogues and Detached Sentences in the Chinese 
Language ; with free and verbal Translations. 

1 1. China ; a Dialogue for the Use of Schools. 

12. Hints on Missions. 

1 3. Religious Tracts, addressed to Sailoi^s. 

14. A Sermon preached at Whampoa, 1833; printed in 
London. 

15. A Volume of Sermons in English. 
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No. XIX. 
WILLIAM COBBETT, Esfi. 

M. P. FOR OLDHAM. 

However various may be the opinions of the world «1 
regard to the principles and judgment of the subject of '^ 
following biographical sketch, no person can deny the cr:^ 
of the assertion made by an able writer*, that he was ^v?:^ 
of the most remarkable men whom England, fertile as vv 
country has happily been in intellectual excellence, ever pr> 
duced." 

William Cobbett was the third of the four sons of a f:inn«- 
and publican at Farnham, who occupied a house, still stAZki- 
ing, beside the river Wey, which has been known for eiirt'' 
years |)ast as " Tlie Jolly Farmer." It is believed that i^ 
grandfather also occupied the same house : his name is r^ 

corded on a gravestone in Farnham churchyard *• In loe- 

mory of George Cobl)ett, who died the 15th of December. 
1 760, aged 59." 

It is somewhat extraordinary that Mr. Cobbett, wbtn 
writing his histi)ry in 1797, stated that lie wius liorn in 176^ 
thus making himself four years younger than he was. A» Ke 
never appeared to be certain of his age, his children some 
time ago procured an extract from the register of Famhain. 
by which it appeared that the four sons of his father, Oeorsc 
Thomas, William, and Anthony, were christened on the l$i 
of April, 17^).'J; and as Anthony was the youngest son, ami 
William was tlie third, it is inferred that he was born one 
year iK-fore ne was christened, that is, on the 9th of March. 

• III The Stanihrd. 
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1 762. The eldest brother was a shopkeeper, the second, a 
farmer, and the youngest, a soldier in the East India Com- 
pany's service, and afterwards celebrated for his pugilistic 
prowess. The second is the only survivor, and now lives 
with his son in Featherston Street, City Road. 

In describing Mr. Cobbett's early life, we shall take as our 
guide an autobiographical sketch which he published when 
in America, although our limits will not permit us to give 
many passages at length. 

Of his father he observes, " He had received no very 
brilliant education ; he was, however, learned for a man in 
his rank of life. When a little boy, he drove the plough for 
two-pence a day ; and these, his earnings, were appropriated 
to the expenses of an evening school. What a village school- 
master could be expected to teach, he had learnt ; and had, 
besides, considerably improved himself in several branches 
of the mathematics ; he understood land-surveying well, and 
was often chosen to draw the plans of disputed territory ; in 
short, he had the reputation of possessing experience and 
understanding, which never fails, in England, to give a man 
in a country-place some little weight with his neighbours. 
lie was honest, industrious, and frugal ; it was not, therefore, 
wonderful, that he should be situated in a good farm, and 
happy in a wife of his own rank, liked, beloved, and re- 
spected- So much for my ancestors, from whom, if I derive 
no honour, I derive no shame." 

After mentioning his brothers, he proceeds : — 

" A father like ours, it will be readily supposed, did not 
sufler us to eat the bread of idleness. I do not remember 
the time when I did not earn my own living. My first occu- 
(Kition was driving the small birds from the turnip-seed, and 
the rooks from the pease. Wlien I first trudged a field, with 
my wooden bottle and my satchel swung over my shoulders, 
I was hardly able to climb the gates and siiles; and, at the 
close of the day, to reach home was a task of infinite diffi- 
culty. My ne2kt employment was weeding wheat, and lead- 
ing a single horse at harrowing barley. Hoeing pease fol- 
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lowed ; and hence I arrived at the honour of j< ••z 
reapers in harvest, driving the teaniy and hold! plo 
We were all of us strong and laborious ; and my father lx. 
to boast, that he had four boys, the eldest of whom vis :c 
fifteen years old, who did as much work as any three ma : 

the parish of Farnham. Honest pride and happy days I" 

* * • # • • 

<< I have some faint recollection of going to school 
old woman, who, I believe, did not succeed in le 
[teaching] me my letters. In the winter evenings, mj trj^ 
learnt [taught] us all to read and write, and gave us a prcr 
tolerable knowledge of arithmetic. Grammar he ditl y- 
perfectly understand himself, and, therefore, his end 
to learn [teach] us that necessarily failed ; for i >. 
thought he understood it, and though he made us j 2: 

rules by heart, we learnt nothing at all of the princip ."* 

* * * • m « 

^' Our religion was that of the Church of England, to y 
I have ever remained attached ; the more so^ periiaps, 

bears the name of my country." 

* * * • • « 

" As to ]M)litics, we were like the rest of the a rv 
people in England ; that is to say, we neither knew 
thought any thing about the matter. Tlie shouts of victon. 

• 

or the nmrmurs of a defeat, would now and then brvak c 
upon our trancjuillity for a moment : but I do not remembe 
ever having seen a newspaper in my father's house; lod. 
most cerUiinly, that privation did not render us less iiid»- 

trious, happy, or free." 

• • • • • ^ 

**' Towards the aiitunm of 1 782, I went to visit a relatioa 
who livitl in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth. From the 
lop of Porlsdown I, for the first time, l)eheld tlie sea ■ aod 
no s(M)ner did I behold it than I wished to lie a sailor.** 

Till' next tlay he went on board the Pegasus man-otwir; 
but IhuIi the Captain and I 'ort- Admiral, suspecting him to 
In: a runaway, declined his services, and |>ersuaded him to 
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return liomc, where he remained till tlie following spring, 
when he took a more effectual flight. 

It was on the 6th of May, 1783, that, being prepared to 
go to Guildford fair, he was suddenly tempted to mount a 
London coach, and arrived at Ludgate Hill, with about ha\f- 
a crown in his pocket. During the journey, he foiiunately 
made acquaintance with a hop-merchant, who, he found, had 
dealt with his father. This gentleman kindly took hini to 
bis house ; and, after having in vain endeavoured to persuade 
him to return home, procured him a situation as copying 
llerk to Mr. Holland, of Gray's Inn, where he remained for 
line months closely confined to the desk, except on Sun- 
'days. 

This dull and incessant labour to a mind which must have 

er been active and comprehensive, became at last irksome 
to him, and he quitted London for Chatham, where be en- 
listed. In doing so he proposetl to join the Marines, still 
retaining his partiality for the sea ; but by some misunder- 
standing he found himself entered into a regiment, the service 
companies of which were in Nova Scotia. 

During the year he remained at Chatham he improved his 
education in all its branches. " I subscribed," he observes, 
" to a circulating library at Bromplon, the greatest part of 
the books in which I read more than once over. Writing a 
fair hand procured me the honour of being copyist to Gene- 
ral Debeig, the commandant of the garrison. Being totally 
^orant of the rules of grammar, I necessarily made mis- 
takes : the Colonel saw my deficiency, and strongly recom- 
mended study. I procured me a Lowih's Grammar, and 
applied myself to the study of it with unceasing assiduity, 
l^e pains I took cannot be described : I wrote the whole 
out two or three times ; I got it by heart ; repeated it every 
morning and every evening ; and when on guard, I imposed 
•tm myself die task of saying it all over once every time I was 
posted sentinel. To this exercise of my memory I ascribe 
tbc retentiveness of which I have since found it capable ; and 
to the success with which it was attended I ascribe the per- 
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severance that has led to tlie acquirement of the little Icj^.:^ 
of which I am master." 

In anotlier of his works, written many years afters arcx: 
describes the circumstances of privation and difficuitv u^ 
which this task of self-education was achieved. 

^^ I learned grammar," he says, '* when I was a pr*. 
soldier, on the pay of six|)ence per day. The edge i: . 
berth, or that of the guard-bed, was my seat to studv ia : * 
knapsack was my book-case ; a bit of boanl, lying on n\ ^ 
was my writing-table ; and the task did not demand anv ::m 
like a year of my life. I had no money to purchase caDtic i 
oil; in winter time it was rarely that I could get any cv^l^ 
light but that of the Are, and only my turn even uf that. .U 
if I, under such circun)stances, and without |)»rent or (rr^ 
to advise or encourage me, accomplished this iniderLiK^ 
what excuse can there be for any youtli, however |Mu>r. U*- 
ever pressed with busine.<is, or however circumstanct'il b ; 
room or other conveniences ? To buy n i^en or u >lite; * 
paper I was compelled to forego some portion of foot!, \\i\kc 
ill a state of half-starvation; I had no moment of time ila:. 
could call my own; and I had to reaul and to write anik.* 
the talking, laughing, singing, whistling, and brawling, iW i. 
leasthalf ascore of the most thoughtless of men, and iliau'v«« 
in the hours of thrir freedom from all control." 

He was soon vixn^vd to tlu- rank of coq)oral ; and al ler^-i 
saileil from diavcjciul lor Nova Scotia; where, however, ^» 
staid but a few weeks, the regiiiu-nt being ordered to N*» 
Ih'unswick. Here his coniluct ap])ears to linvc been dk*^ 
exemplary ; and lie, no doubt justly, a>cril)es his farther iir.r 
motion to his regularity, his early ri>ing, and to the tfraa^ 
secret i)f liuabanding lime. ** To this," he observes, in hf 
Aihicr tn Yniui}^ Mrn^ ** more than to any other tliiuir, I i»un: 
very extraonlinary promotion in the urmv. I wu.n aluiii? 
ready: if I had io niouui guard al ten, I Wii*, rcAidv ai nizi«: ■ 
never did any man or any thing wait one moment for rjc. 
Being, at an age nuilei twenty years, rai^etl from connirai W 
^^ergcaiil-niajor at once, over the heaiU (»f ihiriy »er|?eauiN I 
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rally should have been an object of envy and hatred ; but 

s it of early rising and of rigid adherence to the pre- 
ce which I have given you, really subdued these passions, 

ca e every one felt that what I did he had never done, 
id ver could do. Before my promotion a clerk was wanted 
to 1 le out the morning report of the reginient I rendered 
the clerk unnecessary ; and, long before any other man was 
dressed for the parade, my work for the morning was all done, 
mod I myself was on the parade, walking, in fine weather, for 
an hour, perhaps. My custom was this — to get up, in 
summer, at daylight, and in winter at four o'clock ; shave, 
dressy even to the putting of my sword-belt over my shoulder^ 
and having my sword lying on the table before me, ready to 
bang by my side. Then I ate a bit o( cheese, or pork, and 
bread. Then I prepared my report, which was filled up as 
last as the companies brought me in the materials. After 
this I had an hour or two to read, before the time came for 
any duty out of doors, unless when the regiment or part of it 
went out to exercise in the morning. When this was tlie case, 
and the matter was left to me, 1 always had it on the ground 
in such time as that the bayonets glistened in the rising sun, 
a sight which gave me delight, of which I often think, but 
which I should in vain endeavour to describe. If the officers 
were to go out, eight or ten o'clock was the hour, sweating 
the men in the heat of the day, breaking in upon the time for 
cooking their dinner, putting all things out of order and out 
of humour. When I was commander, the men had a long 
day of leisure before them : they could ramble into the town 
or into the woods ; go to get raspberries, to catch birds, to 
catch fish, or to pursue any other recreation, and such of them 
as chose, and were qualified, to work at their trades. So that 
here, arising solely from the early habits of one very young 
man, were pleasant and happy days given to hundreds.'' 

His description of his courtship is interesting and character- 
istic : — 

" When I first saw my wife, she was thirteen years old, 
and I was within a month of twenty-one. She was the 
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daughter of a sergeant-major of artilleiy, and I 
sergeant- major of a regiment of foot* both 
forts near the city of St. John, in the proTiDce trf V 
Brunswick. I sat In the same room with bur for 
an hour, in company with others, and I inii(]e up 
that she was the very girl for me. That I thought her 
tifiil is certain, fur that 1 bad always said should si 
pen sable qualification ; but 1 saw in her wliat I dec i 
of that sobriety of conduct of which I have said so 
which has been by far the greatest blessing of mr 
was now dead of whiter, and, of course, tliu snow we 
deep on the ground, and tlie weather piercing cold. I 
my habit, when 1 had done my morning's writing to | 
at break of ilay to take a walk on a hill, at the foot at 
our barracks lay. In about three moruings after I hid 
seen her, I had, by an invitation to breakfast with m^ 
two young men to join me in my walk ; aitti our road 
the house of ber father and mother. It was hardly ligblf 
was out on the snow, scrubbing out a washing-tub. *' 
the girl for me,' said I, when we had got out of her 
To this girl he plighted his faith. The rcgii 
tillery to which her father belonged was, liowe' , c 
home to England, and she accompanied iu Tlic b 
of her lover on this occasion proved the Ninccnt}- of 
tion. " 1 was nware," says be, *' that when she gM M 
gay place, Woolwich, ibe bouse of her fiathcr taod i 
necessarily visited t>y numerous persons not the moM 
might become unpleasant to her, and t did not like* b 
that she shouid continue to work hard. I had 
hundred and filiy guineas, the earnings of my early 
writing for the paymaster, the <]uartcrnia»tcr, and i 
addition to the »uving uf my own pay. 1 sxnt ber d 
money, before she sailed ; and wrote to ber to besr of 
she found ber homo uncomfortable, to hire a lod|riiH| 
respectable people : and at any rale, not to spare the oM 
by any means, but lo buy iicrscif good clothes, and U 
without hard work until I arrived in England; and 
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onlcr to induce her lo lay out the money, told iier thnt I 
should get plenty more before I came home." 

After her departure, Colibett's regiment remained four 
jears in America ; two years beyond its original destination. 
In September, 1791, it was relieved, and sent home. 

Shortly after his landing at Portsmouth, he obtained his 
^Bcharge ; receiving at the same time the followhig honour- 

ile testimonial from his commanding ofBcer : — 

^_ " By the Right Honourable Lord Edward Fitzgerald, com- 
kn&nding the 54th Regiment, of which Lieutenant- General 
Tredei'ick is Colonel : — 

" Tliese are to certify, That the bearer hereof, William 
Cobbett, Sergeant- Major in the aforesaid regiment, has served 
lionestly and faithfully for the space of eight years, nearly 
seven of which he has been a non-commissioned officer, and 
"of that time he has been five years Sergeant- Major to the 
Vegiment; but having very earnestly applied for his discharge, 
"he in consideration of his good behaviour, and the services he 
bas rendered the regiment, is hereby discharged. Given 
under my hand and the seal of the regiment, at Portsmouth^ 
Ais 39th day of December, 1791. 

"Edward Fitzgerald." 

He found his little girl a servant of all work in a private 
ftmily. Without saying hardly a word about the matter, she 
put into his hands the whole of his hundred and fifty guineas 
unbroken I " I do not say," observes Mr, Cobbeil, in i 
lating the circumstance, " thot there are not many young I 
women of iliis country who would, under similar circum- * 
stances, have acted as my wife did in this case ; on the ' 
contrary, 1 hope, and do sincerely believe, that there are. 
But when her age is considered ; when we reflect, that she 
was living in a place crowded, literally crowded, with gaily- 
dressed and handsome young men, many of whom really far 
jricher and in higher rank than 1 was, and scores of them 
ready to offer her their hand ; when we reflect that she was 
living amongst young women who put upon their backs every 
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shilling that they could come at ; when we see her kem> 
the bag of gold untouched, and working hard to pnw« 
herself with but mere necessary apparel, and doin;^ this «*. 
she was passing from fourteen to eighteen years of age: w 
we view the whole of the circumstances, we must ssr *j 
here is an example, which, while it reflects honour cr ^ 
sex, ought to have weight with every young woman 
eyes or ears this relation shall reach." Of course tbervf 
immediately married. 

On obtaining his discharge from the array, Mr. Coc: 
brought charges against four officers of his late rcgimeo'. n 
obtained a trial by court-martial. The charges were.- 
they had embezzled stores of tlie regiment, and hnJ 
false returns as to the musters ; in short, tliat they hai! 
dishonest gains from the regimental resources. Verrr 
interest was excited on the subject at the time. One c< : 
officers, the lieutenant-colonel, died before the inve&tl<p:' 
came on. The court was directed to be held at Pon!>E:.-> 
but Mr. Cobbett petitioned that it might l>e held in Lo:- 
on the ground that his personal safety was in c|ue<t:.« . 
Portsmouth, and that the soldiers whom he reciuired a> •-- 
nesses would, in their garrison, be too mucli under il^ > 
fluence of the accnscil. I le entered upon the accusation » ■ 
ciuch vigour, that the court, at his re(|uest, was fixed b:''« 
Morse (iuanls. In his statement to the ConYniander*in-dv 
he said, ^' If my accusation is without foundation, theauil^' 
of crui^lty have not devised the tortures I (uigiit to endi>t 
Hell itself, as painted by the mo.st fiery bigot, would be im 
iniUl a punishment for mo.** The offiivrs, :is soon as Ae^ 
heard of the accusatitm, boldly challenged investigation: t 
Ca))tain Powell, in ]mrticnlar, l>eggcd that the court-msm 
might be granteil to hear every cliarge, trivial or not trivvL 
that Mr. CoblK'tt could bring agaiuKt them. FortT-«cwc 
witnesses were brought up fnun the regiment nt Portsmoufk 
and tlitr court-martini was fixed for the 24th of March, I79t 
On the day of trial no accuser appeared : lest an accidcfK 
nught have liefallen him, the court adjourned to the ?Ttk 
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Every inquiry was set on foot for Mr. Cobbett, but be was 
I missiiig; and no one, not even his landlady where he bad 
' lodged, in Felix Street, Lambeth, could give any account of 
him. Such an investigation as oould be made without the 
presence of an accuser was made; and the court judged, 
•* that the said several charges against these officers respect- 
ively are and every part thereof is totally unfounded; and 
the court does, therefore, most honourably acquit the said 
Captain Richard Powell, Lieutenant Christopher Seton, and 
Lieutenant John Hall, of the same." The law officers of the 
crown were consulted as to an indictn^ent of the accuser ; but 
as no one was concerned with him there was no conspiracy. 
This was a grave circumstance, and has never yet been satis- 
factorily explained. 

Whatever might have been Mr. Cobbeti's motives for so ex- 
traordinary a proceeding, certain it is that in the month of 
iMarch he arrived in France. In his autobiography he says, — 

" I went to France in March, 1792, and continued there 
till the beginning of September following, the six happiest 
months of my life. I met every where with civility, and even 
hospitality, in a degree that I never had been accustomed to. 
I did intend to stay in France till the spring of 1793, as well 
to perfect myself in the language, as to pass the winter at 
Paris. 1 had actually hired a coach to go thither, and was 
even on the way, when I heard at Abbeville that the King 
was dethroned, and his guards murdered. This intelligence 
made me turn off towards Havre- de-Grace, whence I em- 
barked for America." 

He landed at New York in October, 1792. Shortly after, 
by means of a letter of introduction which he had obtained 
from the American ambassador at the Hague, he applied to 
Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of State, for employment To 
this application he received the following handsome answer: — 

*' Philadelphia, Nov. 5. 1792. 

" Sir, — In acknowledging the receipt of your favour of the 
2d instant, I wish it were in my power to announce to you 

14t 
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any way in which I couM be useful to you. Mr. Slmft; 
stirances of your merit would be a sufficient induccsMat i 
Public offices in our government are so fcw, and of m 
value, as to offer no resource to uilents. Wbeo yon i 
have been here some small time, you will be able to j^ 
what way you can set out with llie best prospect of ho 
and if I can serve you in it, I shall be very ready to dp I, 
" I am. Sir, your very humble 

'• Tm. Ji 

» W. Cobbcll, Esq.-' 

Although grateful for the offer wliich this letter 
Mr. Cobbett never availed himself of it. 

Mr. Cobbett commenced liis career as an author if, 
attack on Dr. Priestley, who emigrated to America in I 
The title of this attack was originally intcotlHl to bc^ ' 
TarluB'e detected; or, Observations on the £mif;raliaa< 
Martyr to the Cause of Liberty," but on thi 
the publisher, the first four words were omitted. 

The " Observations" formed the first uf that 
series of papers to which Mr. Cobbett affixed the 
Prfn- Piircujniir ; and which he afterwards com 
different heads, to an extent which enabled him 
into twelve volumes, in which form iliey wera 
England, in May, 1801. Tbe publications whidi 
diately followed the " Observations" were entitled, 
to gnaw fur the Democrats;" " A Kick for a Bite: 
Bone to gnaw for tlie Demucmts ; second Part:" ** iliaj 
gl'ish, addressed to the People of the United States 
New Year's (lift;" and *' The Prosimct fn>m Uic 
Gallery." 

Having quarrelled with his publisher, Mr, 
spring of the year 1796, took a house in Second 
Indelphin, for the purpose of carrying on 
business himself. The bold anti-republican i 
he hod already avowed had rendered the nan 
cupine Kufficiently odious in America; and befoi 
hb shop, he himself states " I put up in my Ki 
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rere very large, all the portraits that I had in my possessitiu 

ff kings, (jiieens, princes, and nobles. I hnd all the English 

Inistry; several of the bishops and jndges; the most famous 

idmirals ; and, hi short, every picture that I thought likeljr to 

aicite rage in the enemies of Great Britain." 

Porcupine was now a name and a mark for vengeance in 

e city of Philadelphia. There were the " Roaster for Peter 

lorcupine," " The Blue Shop," " Porcupine in Print," 

s History of a Porcupine," " A Pill for a Porcupine," 

I* The Impostor Detected," and so on through a generation 

if tile species; as though the quIHs of a thousand porcupines 

J been employed npon the annihilation of one. 

■ Thus liflcd by the force of public execration, do less 

B than by the lever of his own talent, into a dangerous import- 

I ance, Cobbett had yet (he courage to preserve the tone of his 

^ principles in his writings — and he gave his pen no rest. He 

continued writing boldly, virulently, well. His works were 

all attacks, and most of them were personalities ; but their 

strong bias was always against democracy, and in favour of 

I moral and political order. 

I He now changed and divided according to whim the 
I subject of the Porcupine papers, although he still retained the 
f signature of Peter Porcupine, as his nom de gtmrf. The 
I second series of (tamphlels which he penned under this eol/ri- 
quel he published weekly, with the title of tlie " Political 
Censor." He then dropped that, and brought out a daily 
L paper, called " Porcupine's Gazette." In these various pub- 
lications, Priesdey — Franklin — Washington — Adet — the 
leading members of congress — the judges of Pennsylvania — 
and the democrats of elsewhere — he attacked them all olike 
— with argument — with invective — with a terrible exposure 
of their motives and their acts — and with an unflinching 
recklessness of all consequences. 

An incorrect account of his previous histoi-y having np- 

peai-ed, he was induced to publish his own narrative of " The 

Life and A<lventures of Peter Porcupine," brought down to 

the year 1796. About the same time he published a Life of 

you XX. a 
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Paine; the tone of which may be estimated by the codcI.c. 
paragraph : — 

** How Tom gets a living now, or what brothel he inh- 
I know not, nor does it much signify to any body hc^. 
any where else. He has done all the miscliief he can • 
the world, and whether his carcass is to be at last suffi'^. 
rot on the earth, or to be dried in the air, is oF^-er}- h:::t> 
sequence. Whenever or wherever he breathes his Ix<. 
will excite neither sorrow nor compassion ; no friendk In 
will close his eyes, not a groan will be uttered, not a or > 
be shed. Like Judas, he will be remembered by po^'t^' 
men will learn to express all that is base, malignant, im:- 
rous, unnatural, and blasphemous, by the single roono<v.j. 
Paine." 

The writer little thought he should afterwards bccoo. - 
exhumator of Paine, and seek to canonise his bones s '^ 
land of his birth ! 

The sale of" Porcupine's Gazette" was very conskicni^ 
at one time the numl)er of subscribers amounted to bc'.wd 
two and three thousand. Owing to an article which appc^"^ 
in it relative to the King of S])ain, and his anibassaiior. I^' 
Martinez de Yrugo, n prosecuiion was commenced ac^*^ 
Mr. Cobhett for a libel, in the Supreme Court of PcnnsTlrsft 
The indictment was thrown cut by the grand jurv. Of'dif^ 
proceedings Mr. Cobbi'tt sent a full account to John Rfr^ 
and the " Loyal Society," at the Crown and Anchor; 
directed them to be used as " a panacea for the refo 
and the whole gang of libi»rty-nien in England." 

In 1707, the Chief .Justice of Pennsylvania issued his «« 
rant to bring Mr. Cobbelt before him. The warrant cl 
liini with publishing false and malicious lilicis a^ivaii CKi 
Justice Dallas, Jeffrrsion, ^[unroe, Gallatin, Dr. Fr 
Dr. Priiistk*y5 the Duke of Bedford, Fox, Sheridan, L 
Stanhope, Honaparte, Talleyrand, Richard Parker (the 1 
neer), Napper Tandy, Arthur O'Connor, &c. On this 
casion, Mr. Cobbett gave surety, himself and two othen. 
the sum of l-OOO dollars, to keep the peace, and be of gw 
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haviour. Having shortly after forfeited his recognisances^ 
a civil process was issued for the recovery of the 4000 dollars^ 
but the execution was suspended. 

A more overwhelming blow remained, and one which, in 
its ultimate eSects, drove Mr. Cobbett from America. Dr. 
Rush, a physician of Philadelphia, brought an action against 
I I for slander. Finding that he had made Philadelphia 

> hot to hold him, Mr. Cobbett removed to New York. 
He next endeavoured to allay the wrath of his enemies, and 
avert the consequences of the prosecution, by announcing his 
intention to drop the publication of his Gazette, but it was 
too late. He was found guilty : damages, 5000 dollars. 

Two days after the trial he was arrested at New York for 
that sum ; the whole amount of which was, however, paid by 
a subscription raised among English gentlemen. 

The " Rushlight " was the last work from Mr. Cobbett's 
pen which appeared in America. On the 1st of June, 1800, 
he sailed from New York for England. 

Mr. Cobbett's writings had attracted the favourable notice 
of the Anti-jacobins in England, with some of whom he had 
been in correspondence ; and on his arrival in England he 
started the " Porcupine," a daily paper, in which he warmly 
supported Mr. Pitt. It had very indifferent success, how- 
ever; chiefly, it is said, from mismanagement; the proprietor 
begrudging the expense necessary to procure the ordinary 
articles of newspaper intelligence. The paper, which had 
greatly declined in sale, received its death-blow when, on the 
peace of Amiens, as the editor refused to illuminate his office, 
the populace broke his windows. Nor was Mr. Cobbett more 
successful in the bookselling business, which he also at*" 
tempted in Pall Mall, under the sign of ^^ The Bible and 
Crown." 

On the discontinuance of the Porcupine, Mr. Cobbett com* 
menced his "Weekly Register;" which for upwards of thirty 
years was the vehicle of his opinions and feelings. In the 
course of its long progress, the character of the work under* 
went great changes, as did its plan and arrangement* It 

2 2 
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origlnDlly comprised a report of the parliamentary d 
but that wBS dropped at the end of the fourth volunc 
main object of the work was to collect all public pap< 
other official documents, to whatever nntJon rcbuing. 
Tor some time was carefully adhered to: but huterljl 
papers formed a very siibordinnte part of the Keguter. I 
the first, it wa.^ the power of the editor's pen which tna 
to the Register its principal value, and gained (or ii iti{ 
popularity. 

Mr. Cobbett commenced his career as a public w 
England under very favourable circiimsUinces. He 
Ultra-tory, was powerfully patronisetl by the minidiT) 
enjoyed the confidence of some of the most eminent a 
the day. Mr. Windham declared in his place in the E 
of Commons that a statue of gold oujfht to be errd 
him. His letters on the subject of the trenty of At 
produced a great sensation both here nnd on the ( 
Of this production it was said by the celebrated Sm 
rian, MuUer, that it was more elo<|uent than any thi 
had appeared since the days of Demosllienes. Tbt 
his writings was at that time so extensive and profitaUi^ 
enable him to purchase a vnluable estate at Botlev, m H 
sliire. 

It has been said (we know not with what truth), I 
Pitt refused to meet Mr. Cobbett at Mr. Wnndhan'* 
and that the resentment which he felt at tiint circm 
was the cause of the great change which &ub»equendf 1 
place in Mr. Cobbett's political views. Mnwwer that 
be, it is certain that some articles which appeared ■ 
Register during the year leos drew upon the editor tl 
wbhed for attention of the Attorney- General. TT»c d 
UbeU were upon the l-Iurl of Ilardwicke, then hold 
office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; Lord Rodesdy 
Lord Chancellor of that kingdom ; Mr. Justice 0»bonM 
of the Judges of the Court of King's Bench, Dublin ; 
Mr. Mursden, Under Secretary of State for Irvlaod. 
trial came on hoforc Lord Ellenborough and a njccial] 
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p on liie 24th of May, 1S04. The jury returned a verdict of 
1 guilly, atid Mr. Cobbelt was fined ^00/. Two days afler, an 
f! action Tor damages instituted against Mr. Cobbett by Mr. 
1 Plunket, Solicitor General fur Ireland (now Lord Plunket), 
L was also tried at Westminister. Tlie alleged libel in this 
I case was part of the same article that formed the subject of 
I tlie former trial; and a verdict was recorded with 500/. da- 
- mages. From tins period a gradual change may be discerned 
in the tone of Mr. Cobbett's political disquisitions : from being 

fK hearty Church and King man, be became one of the for^ i 
most of radical reformers. ] 

For some years Mr. Cobbett was a grievous thorn in the 
side of the ministry. At length, however, an opportunity 
appeared to have arrived for putting him to silence. His 
remarks in the Register of the 10th of July, 1809, on the 
flogging of some local militia-men at Ely, under the sur- 
vcillance of a German regiment, drew upon him a govern- 
ment prosecution. The information was tried on the 15th 
of June, 1810, by a special jury, and Cobbett was found 
guilty. On ttie 9ih of July he was brought up for judg- 
ment, and sentenced to be imprisoned for two years, to pay 
a fine of 1000^ to tlie King, and at the expiration of the 
two years to give secnrity for his good behaviour for seven 
years, himself in 3000/., and two securities in 1000/. each. 

The fine was paid by a subscription of his friends; but 
Mr. Cobbelt suffered the whole term of imprisonment to 
which he had been sentenced, and this incarceration he 
never forgot or forgave. It increased the bitterness of bis 
feelings against die party who had the means of inflicting it. 
On his liberation, his activity seemed to have received a fresh 
stimulus. He sought for every possible means of annoying those 
who sate at the helm of the state. He rednced the price of hit 
"Register,"and called into existence that "Twopeimy Trash," ■ 
the sale of which is said to have reached the unprecedented 
number of 100,000, but which ultimately led the Government 
to procure the passing of the much talked of Six Acts. Mr. 

L Cobbett always asserted that these acts were passed for the 

I ^ 3 
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express purpose of silencing him. He did not, boweTer.vi; 

for their oi>eration, but in April, 18 17, made a timeiv iir 
to America. 

In America, principally in Long Island, Mr. Cobbea > 
niained till the latter end of the year 1819. During a x 
of his stay in that country he travelled with a view u j 
acquirement of agricultural information^ and the result r 
the publication of the work which he entitled ^ A \s 
Residence in America." Meanwhile he was other«« : 
dustrious. He continued to annoy the ministry at h 
the publication of his wide-spreading twopenny K 
This he composed in America, and regularly tran 
England. 

In the vear 181 9* the act which had driven him i 
was repealed, and Mr. Cobbett returned to his native 
bringing with him the bones of Tom Paine. 

On his arrival in England, Mr. Cobbett added w '-^ 
existing embarrassments by commencing a dailv wspir 
— a fearful undertaking for a man without cap! 
which ended as might have been expected. Alter a carers 
about two months, during the best {mrt of the nev^pec 
year, it was relinquished with considerable loss. He ^^ 
subjected also to other inconveniences. Mr. Clearv br 
an action against him for libel ; Mr. Cobbett defended ! 
self with his usual ability, and, although the damagvs vt? 
laid at 3000/., the jury gave only Ms. In an action bro 
against him a week after by Mr. John Wriffht, his 
partner in the Register, &c., for three distinct libels, he* 
not so fortunate : Mr. Wright obtained a verdict, with 
damages. 

During his absence from England, he had parted v 
Hotley; but, after his return, renewing his attention to mt 
culture, he took a farm at Harnes Elms, in Surrey*, whert 
attempted to grow several plants and trees indigenous 
America, and to introduce Indian corn as a staple article 
English produce. To further his views, he published a Tr 
tibc on C obl>ett's Corn ; printed a number of his ReA^i&ter < 
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paper nmile from the husks, and establUhet] depots for the 
•ale of its flour and bread. The project, however, failed ; he 
resigned, nfter a few years, his farm ai Barnes ; and returned 
at last to the county from which he came, where he rented of 
,:Col. Woodroofie the farm of Normandy, consisting of not 
Aiore thnii 120 acres, about seven miles from Farnham. 

In 1820 he made an unsuccessful attempt to be returned 
member for the city of Coventry. 

Mr. Cobbett was one of the most devoted adherents of \ 
Queen Caroline, through the whole of the proceedings, which, 
during their continuance, occupied so large a share of public 
Attention, as almost to cast every other subject into obUvioo. 
He went out to Shooter's Mill to meet lier on her approach to 
London, and boasted of having waved a laurel bough over 
her head. He commenced, too, a series of papers which rank 
•mong the most delightful uf the sound productions of his 
pen — his " Rural Hides : " — they have given pleasure alike 
lo friend and to foe, and have extorted praise even (rom the 
latter. 

In 1826 Mr. Cobbett made another attempt to enter 
Parliament. The borough chosen for this experiment was 
Preston; but he was again unsuccessful. 

Defeated iu his prospects at Preston, he returned with 
fresh assiduity to his political writings. Whatever he penned 
Always possessed tlie importance of entailing a consequence — 
he worked out some purpose — he produced on effect — often 
dangerous, sometimes beneficial to the community — always 
dangerous — but rarely beneficial to himself. 

In 1825, Mr. Cobbett published " The History of the Pro- 
testant Reformation in England and Ireland." In this work ( 
be declares Luther, Calvin, and Beaa to be the greatest ruf- 
fians that ever disgraced ilie world; and condemns their la- , 
lioufs to contempt and derision. Cranmer, Latimer, Croin- | 
well, Harry the Eighth, Edward (he Sixth, and Elizabeth, 
are also loaded with vituperation. The massacre of Bartho- 
lomew is palliated, and Coligni set down as a scoundrel. Of 
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the outrages of the Inquisition, the barbarities of Bonner, jy 
treacherous massacres directed by Charles IX., the exien; • " 
atlng decrees and bulls of the Popes» the sanguinar}* up:>rry 
sions of the S)>aniards in the Netherlands^ the corrupu. 
tyranny, avarice^ and rapacity of the Romish church, ir : 
sixteenth century — its resistance to the progress of leam.:: 
and its ceaseless attempts to perpetuate, by cruelty or tVii.. 
by falsehood or by blood, its sway oyer mankind — nofizi 
whatever is said. Of course, the Romish priesthood had *.-: 
work translated into all the languages of the Continent. 

In 1829 was printed his ^^ Advice to Young A \ 
Women ;" a book full of principles of lofty virtue, and i :: 
of enduring truth. The preface contains the follow st z^ 
and characteristic, and (if attended to) useful | s:^ 

" Who, what man, ever performed a greater q tin : 
labour than I have performed ? What man ever did so 
Now, in a great measure, I owe my ca|iabilit}- to perfo: 
labour to my disregard of dainties. Being shut up two vr^" 
in Newgate, with a fine on my head of 1000/. to the kinf:. *■■ 
having expressed my indignation at the flogging of Eln:;Ls> 
men under a guard of German bayonets, I ate^ during on 
whole year, one mutton cliop every day. Being once intL**?", 
with one Non (then a little boy) and a clerk, while mv (^-^ 

m 

was in the country, I hiul during some weeks nothing but 'i«c 
of mutton: first day, leg of mutton lH)iled or roasted; sccnv:. 
cold ; third, hashed ; then, leg of mutton boiled ; and so cc 
When I have been by myself, or nearly so, 1 have alvavt 
proceeded thus : given directions for having every dav ikc 
same thing, or alternately as above, and every day exactU * 
the same hour, so as to prevent the necessity of any faU' abom 
the matter. 1 am certain that, upon an average, I have dol 
during my life, spent more than thirty-five minutes a dav it 
table, including all the meals of the day. I like, and I take 
care to have, good and clean victuals : but, if wholesome ami 
clean, that is enough. If I fiml it, by chance, tiK> coarse for 
niy appetite, I put the ftnul aside, or let somebody do it, and 
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save ilie appetite to gather keenness. But tlie great security 
of nil is, to eat little and to drink nothing that intoxicates. 
He that eats till he is full is little better than a beast; and he 
that drinks till he is drunk is quite a beast. 



" I hardly ever eat more than twice a day ; when at home^ 
never ; and I never, if I can well avoid it, eat any meat later 
than about one or two o'clock in the day. I drink a little teo) 
or milk and water, at the usual tea-time (about seven o'clock) ; 
1 go to bed at eight, if I con ; I write or read from about four 
to about eight, and then, hungry as a hunter, I go to break- 
fast, eating as small a parcel of cold meat and bread as I can 
prevail upon my teeth to be satisfied with. I do just the same 
at dinner time." 

About this |>eriod he delivered, at several places throughout 
tlie country, a course of lectures on political economy. 

In 1831, Mr. Cobbett was, for the eighth time of his life, 
brought into a court of law on a charge of libel. On the 7th 
of July, in that year, he was indicted before Lord Tenierden 
and a special jurj', for " the publication in the ' Weekly Po- 
I IJtIcal Register' of the 11th of December last of a libel, with 
I intent to raise discontent in the minds of the labourers in hus* 
I handry, and to Incite them to acts of violence, and to destroy 
I corn-stacks, machinery, and other property." Mr. Cobbett 
I defended himself in a speech which occupied six hours. The 
jury, after mature consideration, could not agree to a verdict; 
six being of one opinion, and six of another : tliey were con- 
sequently discharged. 
I On the dissolution of parliament, after the passing of the 
I Reform Bill, in 1832, Mr. Cobbett received an Invllatlon to 
• become a candidate to represent Manchester. This he a^ 
cepted, but almost immediately afterwards was presented with 
a similar invitation from Oldham. This he accepted alsoj 
hb reason being, to use his own words, because " the people 
knowing how dllBcult it would be to carry an election for 
Manchester by mere voluntary support, came to the reso- 
lution to secure my return for Oldham." At Manchester, 
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he was at the bottom of the list ; but at Oldham ht ■: I 

triumphant. 

Mr. Cobbett was now in parliament. The attainment ofisc 
there had long been the object of his fondest ambition ; ukf j 
master wish was at length gratified. He devoted hinu^: 
his new duties with the energy by which through life he il 
been characterised ; and, with the single exception of a t 
Ireland (undertaken for the purpose of seeing with his own c^^ 
the state of things in a country which had afibrded so fcr. 
a field for political controversy), he suffered no other pt: 
engagement to occupy his mind. On the 7th of F 
1833, he delivered his opinions on the usual motion brz 
address in answer to the King's Speech ; and he again spt 
on the bringing up of the report. His parliamentarvcrt^ 
however, displayed little of the originality which was lookcC ' 
from the author of the ^' Political Ilegister," and was oo :j 
whole marked by a calmness and moderation hardlr u> > 
cx|>cctcd. I lis manner was colloquial and unaffected: 
on several occasions he made considerable imprcssioD on "* 
house. His most unfortunate step was, a motion for ac ».- 
dress to his Majesty, praying him to dismiss Sir Robert P& 
from the Privy Council, in consequence of the alterations^ 
currency which had been made inider the auspices of that Hr 
lion. Haronet. The I louse felt the injustice and absuri:- 
of the proposition so strongly, that of three hundred and c*- 
members who were present, only four voted with Mr. CobI 
leaving two hundred and ninety-eight to ratify the ti 
Sir Hobert Peel. This unlucky affair un(|uestionably dimi 
Mr. C'obbett's influence, both within and without tl H 

He continued, however, to attend with great n i 
and occasionally to take part in the debates. At t m. 

election wliieh followed Sir Robert PeePs nccessic to 
helm of power, he was again returned to Oldl , n^ 

sumed his duties in the new parliament, without t ^re 
any reason to believe tliat his mortal career was »pn 
to an end. The news of his death, thereforei bui i i 
public unexpectedly, in the following communicat bit 
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eldest son, which was the first article in the " Kegister" of tlie 
^Otliof June, 18S5 : 

■■ Clllfonl'i Inn. Friday morning, June 19. 183S. 

" It is m}' mournrul duty to stiite, that the hand which has 
guided this work for thirty-three years has ceased to move! 
The readers of ilie ' Register' will, of course, look to this 
number for some particulars of the close of my poor father's 
life; but tliey will, I am sure, be forgiving if they find them 
shortly stated. A great inclination to inflammation of the 
throat had caused him annoyance from time to time, for 
several years, and, as he got older, it enfeebled him more. 
He WAS sufTeriog from one of diese attacks during the lale ' 
spring, and it will be recollecteii, that when the Marquis of 
Chandos brought on his motion for the repeal of the malt- tax 
my father attempted to speak, but could not make his voice 
audible beyond the few members who sat round him. He 

(remained to vote on tliat motion, and increased Ins ailment ; 
but on the voting of supplies on the nights of Friday the 
l5th, and Monday the ISUi of May, he exerted himself so 
much, and sat so late, that he laid himself up. He deter- 
mined, nevertheless, to attend tlie House again on the evening 
of the Manjuis of Chandos's motion on ngriculturnl distress, 

. on the 25th of May; and the exertion of speaking and remain- 
ing late to vote on that occasion were too much for one al- 
ready severely unwell. He went down to his farm early on 
the morning after this last debate, and had resolveil to rest 

. bimself thoroughly, and get rid of his hoarseness and infiam- 
rotition. On Thursday night lost he felt unusually well, and 
imprudenUy drank lea in die open air; but lie went to bed 
apparently in better health. In the early part of the night 
be was taken violently ill, and on Friday and Saturday was 
considered in a dangerous state by the medical attendant. On 

I Sunday he revived again, and on Monday gave us hope that 

[be would yet be well. He talked feebly, but in the most 
collected and sprightly manner, upon politics and farming; 
wished for ' four days' rain' for the Cobbelt-corn and the 
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root crops ; anil on We(]iiesilaj> he could i 

shut up from fields, but desired to be carried round tbr bs | 

which being done, he criticised the work that bad ban 

on in his absence, and detected some little deviatioa i 

orders, with all tlie quiclcness lliat was so reDinrkAble ii Ib | 

On Wednesday night he grew more and more feeble, uin 

[ evidently sinking; but he continued to answer wiiii psit 1 

' Nearness every question that was put to him. In ifct 

' balf hour his eyes became dim ; and at ten nitnates aitra J 

p. M., he leaned back, closed them as if to sleep, buI i» I 

frithout a gasp. He was 73 years old ; but as he nem ^ f 

pcared to us to be certain of hia own age, we IuhI kmikib I 

■go procured an extract hxtrn the register of Fitniham p 

in which it appears that the four sons of m^' grandUcJ 

George, Thomas, William, and Anthony, were chri 

tbe 1st of April 1763; and as Anthony was tfae i 

I ind William was the third, we infer that he wm| 

year before he was christened, that is, oo the 9tli % 

1763. He might, therefore, have been older, btttf 

"John M. 

Tlius died this remarkable man. His body w: 
I the S7th of June in the same grave, in Farnham cfaui 
where lie tlie remains of his father and piuidb 
hearse was foltowed by four mourning coaches, 4 
private carriages. In the first coach were Mr. I 
•ons; Mr. Fielden, M. P. lor Oldham; and Mr. JtJ 
I bte M.r. for Surrey. The otlier coaches i 
[ Wakley, M.P.; Mr. KnowIe»; Cupiain Donn 

E.C. Fuithfull, Solicitor; Mr. Beck of l)ok Court, I 
\ Street ; Mr. Mellish, ilie Banker, of Godalniing ; Mr. i 
of Fleet Street ; Messrs. Scales I-utcbings, KJIimon, C_ 
Wells, Grey, Oldfield, Gatsell, &c. Mr. O'CoaneU > 
the procession on the road- 
Mr. Cobbett left behind him the wife whose i 
l)een already mentioned, and seven children. The t 
tons, Williaffl, John, and Jame*. are all bnsd to i 
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snd Kicharil is articled lo Mr. Faithrull, an attorney: iho 
■t three dauglilers are unmarried, as we believe are the sons. 

■ He had seven other children, who died young. 

■ Some of Mr. Cobbett's publications have been already 
R mentioned. His other works (besides political pamphlets) 

were, — 

IT The Emigrant's Guide, in ten Letters. 
Cobbett's Poor Man's Friend. 

I Cottage Economy. 

g Village Sermons. 

, An English Grammar, in Letters to his Son. 

, A Grammar to teach Frenchmen the English Language. 

1 A Translation of Marten's Law of Nations. 
A Year's Residence in America. 

P Parliamentary History of England to 1803, in twelve 

volumes; and Debates from 1803 to 1810, in sixteen volumes, 
royal octavo. When to these are added Porcupine's Works 
in the United States, from 1793 to 1801, in twelve volumes, 
and the Political Register from 1S02, a due estimate may be 
made of the extraordinary quantity of matter which he passed 
through the press. 

The foregoing little memoir has been compiled from various 
sources of information. We commenced it by quoting from 
one or the daily prints; we will conclude it by quoting from 
another. • 

" It would be in vain to deny that William Cobbett was one 
of the most powerful writers that England has ever produced. 
He felt keenly and observed accurately, and he never failed to 
make a strong impression on his readers. His last " Register," 
published on the 1 3th insLnnt, (July, 1 8S5,) is as animated as 
bis first American pamphlet, published in the full tide of 
jouthrul vigour. The wonder is, how a man writing every 
■day for upwards of forty years should never exhibit any 
Ejmptoms of coldness or indifference, but communicate to hts 
pages a constant interesu 
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^^ As an advocate he was without an equal. In that fir^: 
requisites — the statement of a case -*— he particuUriv • 
celled. He instinctively seized on the circumstances mr 
favoured the views he wished to support^ and he seldom U r. 
to produce the impression at which he aimed. Whs! ^ 
could not effect by direct statement, he attained by innuer-: 
He was shrewd beyond most men, and he could detec 3 
expose a subterfuge more successfully than most men. I. 
after all, Cobbett was not a wise man. We question if, in i 
whole course of his life, he ever set himself seriously dosr . 
discover the truth. He was a man of impulses. Wl;.-. 
Cobbett was the object towards which the thoughts of Wiu. 
Cobbett were constantly directed. Hence the constant clur^'^ 
of opinion, with respect to all subjects and all men. Hit:* 
not, perhaps, a question which he has not by turns advoc^ - 
and opposed — there is not a man whom he has not bv i..~ 
praised and abused. Hazlitt supposed this change of op:- 
was the result of a fickleness of disposition ; and that «iu 
this fickleness we should also have been without his fre>h:.<- 
It is certain that it was always suilicient to be in the «.«*• 
William Cobbett to incur his enmity, and become thet'^i' 
of his abuse. 

" As a reasoner, in the proper sense of the word, U:>.- 
did not rank liif^h. He never saw the whole of a subject.^: 
iiis views were, therefore, always partial. Hut iFive hir.. 
special case, and he could make more of it than anv r.r 
I lis illustrations were peculiarly forcible; and whatever he L«. 
to descrilM?, he described well. I lis " Rural Hides** conuin*. 
perhaps, the very best descriptions of English scenerr il**i 
ever were written. Hi** descriptions of rural life in Penmvl- 
vania, when he left Kn^land in 1817, are also odmirabW. 
Keing an accurate observer, his language was always irraphic 
I lis style was always racy and idiomatic. In his earlier nny 
duct ions he was somewhat declamatory, and indicated a fiuni- 
liarity with IVeiich writers. As he advanced in years )il> 
language and style became more SSaxon. 

** 'riiough Cobbett, u|M)n the whole, was a good s|)eaker, be 
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i was not a good debater, and therefore was not in his element 
in the House of Commons. He could get on well enough in 
a lecture, when he had all the talk to himself; but he could 
not bear opposition with temper, and he had not a command 
of resources sufficient for the exigencies of a discussion. 
What he might have been had he entered Parliament at an 
earlier period of his life we know not; but he was evidently 
too old at seventy years of age to cut a figure as a ready 
speaker. He made one or two good speeches ; but he re- 
peated himself, and always made the same speech. To a 
certain extent, indeed, his '^ Register" was liable to the same 
charge of sameness ; but his happy illustrations and descrip* 
lions made you forget that you had heard the same opinions 
repeated by him a hundred times before." 
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No. 
SIR PETER PARKER, Baronet, 

COMMANDER R. N. 

The naval service has lost an officer of much prom:«f 
Commander Sir Peter Parker, Bart., who expired in L: 
don, on the 17th of March, 1835, after a short but f^^-" 
illness, aged twenty-five years. Sir Peter Parker, il^ .- 
scendant of four British admirals, was the son of an cc.^ 
whose splendid qualities live in the recollection of r^. 
hearts, and whose early death, in the service of his cou:.:" 
has stamped his memory with imperishable fame. A r 
preliminary sketch of these distinguished naval heroe» :^ 
not be devoid of interest. 

The more immediate ancestor of the late Commander v 
I^eter Parker was Admiral Christopher Parker, who no- 
menced his career in the navy some years before the ook a' 
the seventeenth century. After passing through its m^^*- 
dinate stages, he was promoted to the command of the Speed- 
well, in Januarv, 1712. In 1739 he commanded the Torbii. 
an 80 gun ship, and served in the Channel fleet under v 
John Norris. Me was afterwards employed in tlie Weft 
Indies, under Sir Chaloner Ogle, and on his return bow 
was promoted to the rank of Rear- Admiral. At the close tf 
the war he retired on half-pay, and died in Dublin, in 1 765. 

His son, who became Admiral Sir Peter I'arker, entend 
the service at an early age. I le was made a Lieutenant ■ 
1743. In 1749 he was promoted to the rank of Post*Cjp* 
tain, and was appointed to the Margate in 1 756. He sue* 
cessively commanded the Woolwich, 44; the Dristol, SO: 
the Montagu, G4: the Buckingham, 70; the Terrible, 74: 
and the Barfleur, 90, gun ships. In 1775 he received a ooro- 
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011(1 on the American station, with the rank of Commodore, 
I sailed wiili a squadron to co-operate with the troops 
ider Earl Cornwallis, in an attack on Charlestown, in South 
1. The action which ensued was one of the most 
uguinary fought duiing the American war; and, although 
tnsuccessful in its issue, displayed, on the part of Sir Peter 
■Parker, the highest degree of professional skill and resolu- 
tion. The Commodore was soon after appointed to the 
command at New York, which he retained till he was pro- 
g moted to the rank of Rear-Admiral of the Blue Squadron, in 
g May, 1777. In the month of December following he was 
I removed to Uie command of the Jamaica station ; and in Ja- 
tf nuary, 1778, he was further promoted to be Rear-Admiral 
„ of the White. In February, 1799, whUe yet on the Jamaica 
J station, he was advanced to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue. 
He there plaimed the celebrated attack on the strong fortress 
^ of St. Fernando de Omoa, in the Bay of Dulce, in South 
America, in the capture of which his own son, afterwards 
Admiral Christopher Parker, was especially distinguished. 
On the Ifith of September, in the same year, Sir Peter 
Parker was maile Vice-Admiral of the White. He returned 
to England in 1781, and was created a Baronet of Great 
Britain, in token of his eminent services and high profes- 
sional reputation. On ihe l*tli of September, 1787, he was 
raised to the rank of Admiral of the Blue ; and on the 
commencement of the war with France, hoiste<I his flag on 
board the Royal William, of 8* guns, as Commander-in- 
Chief at PorUmouih. In April, 179+, he became Admiral 
^(tf the White. He continued to command at Portsmouth till 
£'''99, when, on the death of Lord Howe, he obtained the 
>it of his honours in becoming Admiral of the Fleet. He 
d this distinguished station till his death, which took 
Oecember, 1811, at the advanced age of ninety-four, 
ive and experienced officer. Lords Nelson and 
•ed themselves to owe many signal 
; letter was written by the former 
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duty of signal Midshipman in the action of NaTarim^ !- 
18299 he passed his final examination for the rank of Lirr- 
nant, and was soon after placed in charge oF a watch on bur 
the 18-gun brig Pelorus. He was made a LiicuteRar.! . 
June, 1829 ; and having been appointed to the Wellesler. *• 
commanded by Captain (now Admiral Sir Frederic) Maitir'- 
accompanied that distinguished officer in the suite of Ai!r.i 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm, on his visit to Constantinople, in :> 
autumn of 1829. 

On the return of the Wellesley to England, where she «> 
paid ofi*in September, 1830, Sir Peter Parker was plsctt! t 
half-pay, but did not long remain out of active emplo 
being appointed in the same year to the Undaunted fn 
(Captain Harvey), about to be commissioned for the C 
station. In consequence of an unexpected order, that ^' 
sailed for the Mauritius early in 183 1. When the tranqu:." 
of the island was disturbed in the following year, and vicur.v 
measures were resorteil to for the preservation of the puV 
peace. Sir Peter Parker commanded the boats of the squad'J' 
destined to co-operate with the military force, and tXKV'.K 
that duty with great judgment and discretion. Durinir«#r- 
vice of two years at the Mauritius, the health of Sir Prw 
Parker suffered severely from the climate ; and being re. 
tually compelled to invalid, he returned to Kngland in (Vuv 
ber, 1832. He had scarcely recovered from the eii<-cts rfbh 
malady, when, by desire of Admiral Sir George Cockbun. 
then about to proceed as Commander-in-Chief to the Wdi 
Indies, he was appointed as a su|)eniumerary Lieutenant tr 
his flag-ship, the Vernon. So fully did Sir Peter Pkrfar 
there acquit himself in his naval duties to the satisfiictioB fl< 
the Commander-in-Chief, that he gave an early and flatterins 
proof of the sense he entertained of his merit, bv appointnc 
him, as acting Commander, to the Gannet, nn ]8*giin hriff 
He continued in command of this vessel for about six months 
when, on l>eing superseded by an officer nominated br tht 
Admiralty, he returned to his former sUtion on board ifce 
Vernon, gratified by Sir George Cockbum's unquah'fied ip 
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probation of the manner in which he had executed his instruc- 
tions. His desire of professional attainment would have made 
him prefer remaining in the Vernon; but having received \ 
from home his commission of Commander, dated March, 
1S34-, he left the ship at Bermuda, and, after a s)iort visit 
to the United States, returned to England in the ensuing 
•pring. 

Although Sir Peter Parker had been almost constantly 
iifluni, from the periixl of his entering the navy, and although 
his health had been much impaired by the climates of the 
Mauritius and the West Indies, it was his wish to be again i 
employed, and he had lately signified at the Admiralty his 
readiness to enter on the active duties of his profession. It 
was decreed, however, by a higher power, that a life, which 
may be said to have been cradled upon the element on which 
bis forefathers won renown, should experience an untimely 
close. On Thursday, the 5th oF March, 1835, after having 
attended the drawing-room at St. James's, apparently in 
perfect health, he felt symptoms of indisposition. His convr | 
plaint proved to be small-pox of ihe confluent kind. He had 
been vaccinated in infancy by Dr. Jenner ; and the knowledge 
of this fact tended to allay, on the part of his family and 
numerous friends, the apprehensions excited by the peculiar 
virulence of the disease. Unfortunately, his constitution^ 
enfeebled by previous Illness, sank under this dreadful mor 
lady; and ader acute sufferings, supported with the utmost j 
calmness and fortitude, he expired in the arms of his mother, 
on the evening of the 17th of March. His remains were 
interred by those of his father, in the church of St. Margare^ 
Westminster. The baronetcy conferred on his great grand- 
&ther, the admiral of the fleet, reverts to his uncle, now Sir , 
John Edmund Parker, Bart., a captain on the half-pay of the 
Royal Artillery. 

The premature death of this estimable young officer 
awakened in the circle of his profession emotions of peculiar 
regret. It was hoped that the descendant of a family, re- 
nowned in the navy for so many generations, might live to 
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duty of signal Midshipman in the action oF NaTariiKi. !* 
1829, he passed his final examination for the rank of Lir.> 
nnnt, and was soon after placed in charge of a watch on bus- 
the 18-gun brig Pelorus. He was made a Lieuteiur*. 
June, 1829 ; and having been appointed to the Wellesle^. '• 
commanded by Captain (now Admiral Sir Frederic) Mai!.::' - 
accompanied that distinguished officer in the suite orAiir-i 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm, on his visit to Constantinoplei :r: ': 
autumn of 1829. 

On the return of the Wellesley to England, where she «: 
paid off in September, 1830, Sir Peter Parker was plaoii ' 
half-pay, but did not long remain out of active employrr-.:. 
being appointeil in the same year to the Undaunted tV, 
(Captain I lurvcy), about to be commissioned for the Vhv^ 
station. In conseqtience of an unexpected order, thit -.*' 
sailed for the Mauritius early in 1831. When the tramju.! * 
of the island was disturbed in the following year, and vip^. 
inrasures were resorted to for the preservation of ihepi:^" 
peace. Sir Peter Parker commanded the boats of the sijusdrx 
destined to co-operate with the military force, and exeftj;rt 
that duty with great judgment and discretion. During j m^- 
vice of two years at the Mauritius, the health of Sir Pr?fT 
Parker suflered severely from the climate ; and bein«» r<r- 
tually compelled to invalid, he returned to Kngland in iVu^ 
ber, 1832. lie had scarcely recovered from the efTect^ of b.-> 
malady, when, by desire of Admiral Sir George Cotkbnr. 
then about to proceed us Commander-in-Cliief to the WflC 
Indies, he was appointed as a supernumornry Lieutenant v 
his flag-ship, the Vernon. So fully did Sir Peter Firfar 
then* ac(|uit himself in his naval duties to the satisfiictioB <4 
the Commander-in-Chief, that he gave an cnrlv and flattertic 
proof of the sense he entertained of his merit, bv appoinlinc 
him, as acting Conunander, to the Ciannet, nn l8-min hric 
He continued in command of this vessel for about six months 
wlien, on l)eing superseded by an oflicer nominated bv tbe 
Admiralty, he returned to his former station on board ike 
Vernon, gratified by Sir Oeorgc Cockburn's unqualified «p 
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probution of the manner in which he had executed his instruc- 
tions. Mis desire of professional attainment would have niade 
hitn prefer remaining in the Veruon; but having received 
from home liis commission of Commander, dated March, 
ISSl, he left the ^hip at Bermuda, and, afler a short visit 
to the United States, returned to England in the ensuing 
spring. 

Although Sir Peter Parker had been almost constantly 
atloal, from the period of his entering the navy, and although 
bis health had been much impaired by the climates of the 
Ibfauritius and the WeU Indies, it was his wish to lie agaiD 
employed, and he had lately signified at the Admiralty lua i 
readiness to enter on the active duties of his profession. It , ^ 
was decreed, however, by a higher power, that a life, which 
may hesnid to have been cradled upon the element on which 
bis forefathers won renown, should experience an untimely 
close. On Thursday, the 5lh of March, 1835, after having 
auendcd the drawing-room at St. James's, apparently in 
perfect health, he felt symptoms of indisposition. His com- 
plaint proved to be small-pox of the confluent kind. He had 
been vaccinated in infancy by Dr. Jenner ; and the knowledge 
of this tact tended to allay, on the part of his family and 
numerous friends, the apprehensions excited by the peculiar 
virulence of tlie disease. Unfoitunately, his constitution, . 
enfeebled by previous illness, sank under this dreadful ma-i 
lady; and after acute sufferings, supported with the utmost 
calmness and fortitude, he expired in the arms of his mother, 
on llie evening of the 17th of March. His remains were 
iiDlerred by those of his father, in the church of St. Margaret, 
.^Mtniinster. The baronetcy conferred on his great grand- 
father, the admiral of the fleet, reverts to his uncle, now Sir 
John Edmund Parker, Bart., a captain on the half-pay of the i 
Eoyal Artillery. 

The premature ileuth of this estimable young officer 
ewakened in the circle of his profession emotions of peculiar 
regret. It was hoped that the descendant of a family, re- 
nowned in the navy for so many generations, might live to 
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represent its honours, and eventually increase it» iu*:-. 
Although his short professional career was passed in iiLtt^ ' 
comparative tranquillity, he aflfbrded an earnest oi 'm 
qualities, which, developed by circumstance and opportu:." 
form the attributes of the British seaman. By steading* . 
following the line of his predecessors he attested the iiitljcrc 
of their example on a well-nurtured and honourable st^ 
He had the happiness to deserve the approbation, and. •*: 
out exception, to acquire the friendship of every officer dta^ 
whom he served. His diligence and exactitude in the pc 
formance of his duties recommended him to the pi ^'s 
superiors, while a heart endowed with high principles 
fraught with the warmest sensibilities, ripened the g 
prepossession towards him into feelings of personal 
The modesty of his nature and unassuming simplicity oi' a 
manners won upon the affections of all those who, in the 'aSB- 
course of social habits, were enabled to estimate the viruietf 
his frank and generous disposition, lliough cut off is v 
flower of youth, before he could reach the higher ranks of i 
service in which the name he bore was universally respedi^ 
he yet sustained it with unblemibhcd reputation : and ik 
regrets of his brother officers, by whom Sir Peter Parker w 
unfeignedly lamented, must yield hereafter to his aBod 
family the utmost solace that a heartfelt sympathy can Ir 
stow. 



We arc indebted to a friend of Sir Peter Parker's for ibc 
foregoing memoir ; of which, however, n biographical notice ■ 
" The United Service Journal " forms the basis* 
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No. XXI. 
The rev. THOMAS ROBERT MALTHUS, F.R.S. 

PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY IN THE EAST 
INDIA company's COLLEGE AT HAILEYBURY, HONORARY 
MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, ETC. 

Few men have obtained greater celebrity as political econo- 
mists than the amiable and accomplished gentleman whose 
death we are about to record, and who was beloved by all 
who had the advantage of knowing him. 

Mr. Malthus was the younger of the two sons of Daniel 
Malthus, Esq. of Albury, in Surrey, a private gentleman of 
good family and independent fortune. He was born on the 
14th of February, 1766, at the Rookery, near Dorking, a 
place of great beauty, which was then the property and resi- 
dence of his father. 

Having received his earlier education under the care of the 
Rev. Mr. Graves of Claverton, he went to Jesus College, 
Cambridge, where he obtained a Fellowship and graduated 
B.A. 1788, as ninth Wrangler; M.A. 1791. 

In 1798 he published his " Essay on Population, with Re- 
marks on the Speculations of Godwin and Condorcet," being 
the precursor, rather than the first edition, of his great work 
on Population. 

*' Upon his character as an author, for which he stands 
most prominent," says a correspondent of the Athenaeum, 
" our observations will be very brief: his principal work has 
been long known, not only in this country, but in every 
civilised portion of the globe, and the judgment pronounced 
upon it by intelligent men generally has been such as to 
satisfy the warmest and most zealous of his friends. One or 
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two remarks only we shall venture to make, and these chiefly 
with a view of placing his literary claims upon a proper basis, 
and of throwing a clearer light upon the motives and views 
with which his labours were undertaken. It arose very na- 
turally from his professional duties at the East India College*, 
that, for many years, the studies of Mr. Malthus were chiefly 
directed to Political Economy, and especially to the discussion 
of certain subtle and controverted points of the science, in 
which an unavoidable ambiguity of language had added 
greatly to the natural obscurity of the subject, and increased 
the di£Sculty of arriving at clear results — viz. the measure 
of value, the excess of commodities, &c. In this fleld Mr. 
Malthus will be always classed with the most distinguished of 
his fellow-labourers , and we may venture to add, that his 
* Theory of Rent,' and his work, * On Political Economy,' 
are of themselves sufficient to place him in the foremost rank. 
It is not, however, upon his success in this department, in 
which he shares the palm with many, but upon his ^ Essay on 
Population,' published many years ago, that his reputation 
ought to rest. In this work he stands alone as the expounder 
and illustrator of a new branch of knowledge, heretofore little 
thought of or cultivated in any country, but now, by his 
labours, raised to a degree of eminence in men's minds, cor- 
responding with its vast importance, and brought with great 
efficacy to bear upon the morals and welfare of mankind. To 
inquire, as many have done, whether he were really the dis- 
coverer of the principle of population, on which the Essay 
rests, is something worse than idle, especially as Mr. Malthus 
never laid claim to such a title himself: undoubtedly many 
scattered notices of it may be found in other works, particu- 
larly in the * Travels of Mr. Townshend in Spain,' which Mr. 
Malthus was ever ready to acknowledge; but the practical 

* In 1804 Mr. Malthus was appointed to the chair of History and Political 
Economy in the East India Company's College in Hertfordshire; a situation 
which he filled during the renuiinder of his life. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society ; and some years before his death was enrolled as a member of the 
National Institute of France ; a distinction conferred, we believe, only on men 
of *ht» (greatest eminence. 
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ise, nnil the full tlevelopement anif application of the principle 
n entirely his own. His views were first presented to the 
Dblic ill a single octavo volume, chieBy intended as a refut- 
taon of the theory of Condorcet and Godwin, upon the per- 
Ctibility of man ; in proportion, however, as he reflected 
pen the subject, its importance was more evident to his 
nd, and the necessity of a further and clearer exhibition of 
: became more urgent. That nothing might be wanting, 
berefore, to the work, he visited, in 1800, every country in 
urope then accessible to English travellers, observing care- 
lUy all the facts likely to bear upon his subject, inspecting 
le places, whether cities or villages, where any thing remark- 
Mble in the population was to be found, and consulting every 
public or private document which was calculated to benefit his 
iJabours. The fruits of these researches he carefully digested 
id arranged soon after his return, and, having enibotlied with 
lem his former work, he gave them to the public in a quarto 
jiume; and it is well worthy of observation, that the system 
then came from him in so complete and perfect a form, so 
guarded on every side, so carefully pursued and cari-ied out 
all its consequences, as to require liltle or no alteration 
■fterwards, either from himself or from any other person. The 
work of Mr. Malthus has gone through a great number of 
editions in this country, and has been translated into almost 
every language of the civ)lise<l world. 

" We are well aware, indeed, of the different judgments 
which have been formed of this Essay, and of the calumnies 
with which the author has been assailed. We know that 
-coldness, harshness, and even cruelty, have been frequently 
imputed to the most humane and considerate of men, and that, 
■ design of degrading the poor has been charged upon a work 
whose sole motive and tendency was to increase their comfortSr 
and to raise their moral and intellectual condition: — it Is a 
consolation, however, to remember that the most reflecting 
and cultivated minds in this as well as in every other country 
have unanimously adopted and approved both the principle 
and the reasoning of his work, whilst its most violent op- 
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ponents and vilifiers have been» with one or two esc 
either persons who have not read it at all, or who bsTe s 
misunderstood or misrepresented it. Its greatest t: 
however, is, that it has been adopted as a principle of t^. 
nient and legislation ; nor can we hesitate to believe, *is 
no distant period, when the cloud of prejudice and pas^M 
which the subject is involved shall have been disper^ 
humanity of the system will be as apparent to all nia&kjk 
its truth. 

'^ It has been sometimes saidi and repeated public!}. * 
the author's death, that the view Mr. Malthus liiiiu<ii 
of the principle of population was a glcx>my one. T^ 
mark is true, though somewhat uncharitable, for the fi;:. 
in the position of the author, not in his mind. It rcu: 
remembered, that at the time when tlie * Essay on Vx 
tion ' was published, now thirty years agoi, he had 'hl 
with a great practical and growing evil in society, ol « 
few persons at that time had observed either the ioop 
the remedy ; that there prevailed generally amongst ihe 
an utter improvidence with res}>ect to marriage and m 
ment in life, that foresight and frugality, the s|K^clai n: 
of their station, were fiiNt losing ground in tlieir • 
and that they were recklessly sinking into as e oi 
dependence on the pour\s rate ; while the conduct a&c 
nions of those above tiiem, so far from rcpre&^ing ihtiri 
rather tended to encourage it. With these facts before 
and the con.secjuences strongly impressed on his miiM 
cannot wonder that Mr. Malthus, having laid dowi 
demonstrated the great law of nature respectini^ popul 
should have thought it necessary in the first instance to 
out, in all its naked deformity, the sin and misery ^ 
would inevitably attend an habitual violation of it ; and 
under this aspect he himself should have chiefly rcfnird 
That there is a bright side to this law of nature, is most 
and every benevolent and pious mind will be delighb 
dwell upon it. (umI is good and righteous in all his v 
and they who huve read the work of Hisho|) 8uniucr 
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''be ' llecurds of the Creation,' will remember bow ingeai- 

^luly and beautifully he has shown, thai, in the handa of a 

'gracious Providence, this principle is made subservient to the 

^ ( beneficial and improving ends, being the great moving 

se which excites the best energies of mankind into action, 

9*Qd gives spirit and perseverance to their most valuable 

fkabours. In considering this part of the subject, it should 

never be forgotten, however, that the labours of Mr. Malthus 

■ : at first directetl against that wild and most unscriptural 

enel, the perfectibility of man; and that temperance, frugality, 

^astity — virtues strictly scriptural and evangelical — were 

he sole remedies recommended by bini. Nor can it be said 

at predeni that these gloomy views were unnecessary; not- 

Fvithstanding all the warnings of the ' Essay on Population,' 

(■the evil it conicmpluted has now arisen to so gi-eat a height 

^|U to become almost incapable of remedy; but we believe, 

|u£rmly, that bad it not been for this book of Mr. Malthus, 

^und all the wise and salutary parochial regulations which 

^m ve sprung from it, the mischief would have been infinitely 

^breaier, and our way out of it much more obscure and dil- 

^■culi, — if any way could have been found at all, short of a 

H^MtvuIsion of society. 

^ " Of his character in a social and domestic view, it would 
. be difficult to speak in tei'ms which would be thought ex- 
travagant by those who knew him best, and who, after all, 
are the best judges of it. Although much conversant with 
tlie world, and engaged in important labours, his life was, 
more than any other we have ever witnessed, a perpetual flow 
of enlightened benevolence, contentment, and peace ; it was 
tlie best and purest philosophy, heightened by Christian 
views, and soflened by Christian charity. His temper was 
so mild and phicid, bis allowances for others so large and so 
considerate, his desires so moderate, and his command over 
I -his own passions so complete, that the writer of this article, 
twho has known him intunately for nearly fifty years, scarcely 
I ever saw him riifHed, netvr angry, never above measure 
I elated or depressed. Nor were his patience and rorbearaiice 
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less remarkable — no unkind word or imclMritBUtfl 
respecting any one, eith«r present or abMnl, ever U i 
his lips ; and though doomed (o pass ihroo^ n 
and calumny than any autJior uf lht», or ( 
other age, he was rarely heard to advert to tW ■ 
injury, never disposed lo complain of it, nnd, laaitH'. 
retort it. Indeed, he had this Telicity of inind, aimei 
liar to himseir, that, being singularly nlire to tbe afp 
of the wise and good, nnd anxious ^ncrally for tW R 
his fellow-creatures, he was impassive to onmcrttcd ifai 
80 conscious was he of his integrity of purpose ■ 
vinced of the truth of die principles lie advoc 
calmly prepared for the repugnance tvitb wbidi, ii • 
quarters, they would be heard. 

" Tlie most remarkable feature of his mind wa* tkUl 
truth, and it was also the most influential ; it waM tka^ 
enabled him patiently to investigatt;, and fcarlesily loq 
iin inveterate and popular error ; and it wait tJiiswlKki 
private life, was the parent or Uie nurse of many olimn 
conspicuous in him — justice, prudence, tempo^ni 
simplicity. It is almost unnecessary to add, 
domestic relations, all these tjunlitics appear i 
fairest form, and with their sweetest itiflucoc 
members of his fiunily loved and honoured him - 
lived wiUi him till their marriage or seuJetiicnt I 
the humble and poor within his influcnco alwaw 
disposed, nut only to assist nnd improve them, Iialtol 
them with kindness and respect. 

" His conversation nnlurally turned apoo i 
subjects connected with the welfare of fiocictv whicfa < 
peculiar study : Jii these he was always earnest, i 
impresitive, jiroduciiig his opinions in such i 
telligiblc way, as to show Uint tliey were the I 
sidemblc thought and reflection ; but he was habit 
ful and playful, and as reatly to engage in all | 
pursuiu and plenMurcs o( the young, as to eneoui 
their litemry progrew and studies. By |ti« 
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gues ut Hallej'ljury his loss will be long anil sincerely 
: — few persons knew so well as tliey how to appreciate 
I wortli, and none had so many opportunities of observing 
I influence. His good breeding, candour, and gentlemanly 
Ibnduct were felt in every thing; and bis sound judgment 
1 conciliatory spirit, were not less remarkable in the coun- 
nla of the College, than his manners and attainments were 
eligbtful and improving in their social intercourse and re- 
cMcitions. In politics he was a firm, consistent, and decided 
Bc'WIiig ; the earnest advocate of salutary improvement and re- 
_fbrin, but strongly and sincerely attached to the institutions i 
B^of his country, and fearful of all wanton experiment and in- , 
[^novations. 

" Mr. Malthus was a clergyman of the Church of England, 

Old during the gieater part of his life read prayers and 

reached regularly in turn with llie other professors, in the 

lapel of the East India College at Haileybury ; in these 

rvices, and, indeed, in every other ordinance of religion, his 

■'Vaniier was uniformly serious and devout : his sermons were 

Icalculaied to make a strong impression on the minds of the 

f^oung men who felt and acknowledged their value,- and it is 

now particularly pleasing to record, that they became more 

earnest and more edifying every year he lived. In religion, 

indeed, as well as in other things, he was always unobtrusive 

and unostentatious ; but it was easy to perceive the spirit of 

the Gospel had shared largely in forming his character, and 

»tbat both the precepts and doctrines of Christianity had made 
a deep impression upon bis mind. 
" In (lie latter period of his life, his temper and character 
were subjected to a peculiar trial : the government, by adopt- 
ing the principles of his work, as the basis of their Poor 
Laws Amendment Bill, had recalled in a remarkable manner 
the public attention towards him, and the praise lavished 
upon him during the discussion in Parliament had only 
served to connect him more intimately with the measure. The 
consequence was, that from all quailers a fresh flood of ca- 
lumny and abuse was poured upon him, which has continued 
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without intermission to the present day ; and thoujih >. n 
never consulted about any of the provisions or enactrr..: 
the bill, yet every real or supposed defect which was diio-nr 
in the construction of it, every rub or difficulty vL:: -: 
found in the working of it, were, without ceremony, r/j 
to him. We verily believe that if the late niini»tr\ ' r^ ■ 
mained longer in power, some solid mark of favour "; 
courageinent would have been bestowed upon him r *. 
as well to vindicate their adoption of his views, as to -a: 
their sense of the support he had so long and con> 
given to the principles upon which tlieir administratvx r 
founded ; and further, tliat it may be a subject of dcqi -rr 
to them, that, as far as he himself is concerned, ih^ iCC! 
tunity is lost for ever. At all events, we kno . - mcL > 
Mulliius himself was never heard to utter the sli'zhte^ 
mur or complaint: with his usual equnnimitv he ! 
neglect of one party and the abuse of the other; amLn 
ever might have been his apprehensions and feelings rM» 
ing the late change in tlie ministry, as far as regarcr: 
country, he never for n moment six>ke of it as affectuc- 
likely to affect, himself. 

<' Mr. Malthus had nearly entered his seventieth 
he was in the full enjoyment of all bis faculties; andk^b 
was totally unexpected by his friends. lie left Lom i 
three weeks before, on a visit to his father-in-law at 
gix)d spirits, and apparently in strong health, an 
cheerful Christmas with his children and other 
his family, who were invited to meet him ; but Pro 
had ordained otherwise — the meeting took place, I 
was not there : Mr. Malthus was taken ill s€H i 
arrival, with a disorder of the heart, which, in a few 
hurried him to the grave." 

Mr. Malthus's amiable and excellent character as a 
universally acknowledged ; but his right to tlie eulos 
him as an author contained in the foregoins c tt 

* I^ird MrllHHiriu*'» fir^t ailiiiiiii«tratimi. 
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jHestioiied by many alile and inleiligciit persons. Amon^ 
leni is the writei- of an article in the "' Morning Chronicle," 
rom which the following is an extract; — 

" Mr. Malthus has neither correctly expounded the doc- 

ttoe of population, nor done justice to the many able modern 

niters, who, long before the appearance of his work, ad- 

•nced opinions on the subject similur to his own. He has 

laifornily placed the tendency of our species to increase be- 

ond their niean^i of subsistence under a somewliat gloomy 

q>ect. It is, however, to this tendency that we are indebted 

>r all our advancement in civilisation. The ingenuity of in- 

iividuals is sharpened by necessity to escape the evils of 

loverty, and mechanical inventions of all kind^i, whereby man 

las obtained such a wonderful power over the material world, 

re the result. i3ei>ides, he has not done sufficient justice to 

be power of habit over mankind- When habit has once 

lade certain coniraodltles necessary to a people, they will not 

rillingly forego the enjoyment of them. And we find, in fact, 

kiat except in the few coses in which the natural order of 

[lings has been deranged by absurd legislation, the history 

of any given society has been, in general, that of progressive 

lelioration in the condition of the great body of the people. 

he labouring Englishman of our days commands a far 

IBMr ahare of the necessaries and luxuries of life than the 

baMir of a century back. The fear of sinking stimulates to 

ivention, and every addition thereby made to the enjoyments 

of mankind enlarges their notions of what they ought to ob- 

lud becomes then a point from which further advances 

are made. The doctrine oi' population is, in fact, the revival 

of an old doctrine. The old English writers seem to have 

bad constantly present to them tlie danger of multiplication 

beyond the means of subsistence. Sir Matthew Hale, in his 

Primitive Origirmtions of Mankind, may be referred to with 

profit on the subject. Ortes, an Italian economist, and several 

'rench writers, and Townshend among ourselves, before 

Malthus, laid down the doctrine in a less exceptionable form. 

Justus Moeser, a German, tn a work of essays published ulx)ut 
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two remarks only we shall venture to make, and these chiefly 
with a view of placing his literary claims upon a proper basis, 
and of throwing a clearer light upon the motives and views 
with which his labours were undertaken. It arose very na- 
turally from his professional duties at the East India College*, 
that, for many years, the studies of Mr. Malthus were chiefly 
directed to Political Economy, and especially to the discussion 
of certain subtle and controverted points of the science, in 
which an unavoidable ambiguity of language had added 
greatly to the natural obscurity of the subject, and increased 
the difficulty of arriving at clear results — viz. the measure 
of value, the excess of commodities, &c. In this fleld Mr. 
Malthus will be always classed with the most distinguished of 
his fellow-labourers, and we may venture to add, that his 
* Theory of Rent,' and his work, * On Political Economy,' 
are of themselves sufficient to place him in the foremost rank. 
It is not, however, upon his success in this department, in 
which he shares the palm with many, but upon his ^ Essay on 
Population,' published many years ago, that his reputation 
ought to rest. In this work he stands alone as the expounder 
and illustrator of a new branch of knowledge, heretofore little 
thought of or cultivated in any country, but now, by his 
labours, raised to a degree of eminence in men's minds, cor- 
responding with its vast importance, and brought with great 
efficacy to bear upon the morals and welfare of mankind. To 
inquire, as many have done, whether he were really the dis- 
coverer of the principle of population, on which the Essay 
rests, is something worse than idle, especially as Mr. Malthus 
never laid claim to such a title himself: undoubtedly many 
scattered notices of it may be found in other works, particu- 
larly in the * Travels of Mr. Townshend in Spain,' which Mr. 
Malthus was ever ready to acknowledge; but the practical 

* In 1804 Mr. Malthas was appointed to the chair of History and Political 
Economy in the East India Company's College in Hertfordshire; a situation 
which he filled during the remainder of his life. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society; and some years before his death was enrolled as a member of the 
National Institute of France ; a distinction conferred, we believe, only on men 
of the greatest eminence. 
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-HIS amiable snd excellent person was tlie ninst profound 
m JbAglUli bibliographer of the periled in which he lived, lie 
tfas brought up to the art of mezzotinto engraving; in which 
[bere are some creditable examples of his ability; particularly 
|K>rtrai[s of Dr. John Thomas, Bishop of Rochester, of the 
*Jon. Mrs. Wutson, and of Mrs. Jordan in the character of 
^e Comic Muse. A Magdalen, after Gandolli, is also highly 
l^raisc worthy. Having a small patrimony, however, he soon 
relinquished the laborious life of an engraver for the cul- 
tivation of bibliography and literature. 

His first publication was a volume of " Sonnets and other 
NnnH Poems," printed in 8vo, 1 797 ; many of which are of 
lonsiderable merit. In 1S03, he edited, willi additions, the 
euriuus volume entitled Nugae Antiquie, from tlie papers of 
Sir John Harington, of Kelston, near Bath, in two vols. 8vo ; 
and in ihe same year he was elected a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. 

In 1804, he wrote " Poetical Illustrations to Cupid turned 
Volunteer," printed in quarto. 

In 1 806, he was employeil by Mr. J. Scott, the bookseller, 
to edit Walpole's Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, 
liich he considerably enlarged, adding specimens of the 
author's writings. It is a creditable work ; though not ao 
complete as it might have been, had the editor been allowed 
more time, or had he made previous collectioiis for the under- 
taking. The first edition of the Catalogue was printed at Mr. 
Walpole's press, 1757, 2 vols, small 8vo, for the author's 

vol.. xs. s 
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friends; and in the year following another edition ^.- 
pared for the public by Dodsley for Ss, These noiic- • - 
confined to England, and extended to only ten prir.i v 
eighty peers. Mr. Park included Scotland and Ird^: 
enlarged the work to five large octavos, which v*vr. . 
lished with a hundred and fifty portraits, and ms.I ■. 
guineas. Tlie list was aagmentcd to seventeen tu\\^: 
hundred noble authors in England; wliile the Stl*: 
eluded of both ranks nearly fifty, and the Iri^h aN 
same number. He proposed to add a continuation u- :. - 
recent period; but this was not accomplished. 

From the year 1 808 to 1813, Mr. Park wa«5 e^cv^ 
superintending the reprint of the Harleian MiscelUitr. 
volumes quarto. In 1813 he revised, in three vi>li:r>- ■ 
the second edition of Ilitson's collection of En"I:*h > : 
He was a coadjutor of Sir Egerton Brydges and tht U 
Haslewood in the Consura Literuria, British Hibluc"-- 
and other bibliographical works ; and he editoil for \.r--- 
Longman and Co. " I leliconia, consisting of Poem v< ". 
Elizabethan Age/' in three vols, quarto. 

The cynic Hitson, jealous of every man who culliviit. . 
own branch of literaliire, highly respected Park for h> r^ 
summate acquaintance with early English |K>etr\\ aoii * 
quently acknowledges a debt of gratitude to him i^ " '• 
assistance in his various works. The accomplished 0-.* 
Ellis, who published the first edition of *« Si>ecinion^ ii' - 
Early English Poets," in one volume, in 1 790, frtv/jr 
declared that he never could have collccteil the adii:^'' 
specimens that appeared in the subsequent editions, cxtfR»: 
to three volumes, or his " Specimens of Kuriv Engli^ ^ 
trical Romances,'* without the aid and assistance of hi# 
cellent friend Park, (ieorge Stecvens paid him a vimI 
at his house in High-street, Marylebone, whilst bo ^ 
preparing his *' innnaculate'* edition of Shakspcarc ( 1795 
the press; and for the extreme value of the inforinatioo 
derived from Park, presented him with one or two vtrr 
poetical gems. Maltuie, Reed, Douce, Kev. Mr. Ta 
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»orge Chalmers, Gougli, Sir Egerton Brydges, John Nicol, 
id many others, were under deep obligations to him 
his contributions. Park gradually collected, at a very 
ill expense — commencing about the year 1788, when 
*lhe dispersion of Major Pearson's curious books excited 
much interest — a choice but limited library, con- 
ing of old English poetry, and a few romances, 
rhich he deposited in a small book-case in his snug and 
comfortable sitting-room, in High-street* These precious 
volumes were, from time to time, illustrated with valuable 
dliographical and biographical notes, culled from authentic 
I sources, the result mainly of his own deep reading and im* 
I proving knowledge of the old English poets and prose 
irriters. Heber was stimulated to collect rare poetry by the 
I advice of Park, whose ^* little library" he was anxious to 
[possess; but although the former was a constant visiter in 
I High-street, where he drank tea two or three times a week, 
I i on those occasions remained until a late hour, discoursing 
I the merits of the various editions of the writers of the 
** olden time,^ he had never the courage to ask Park to sell 
his books. About this period, 1794 or 1796, another aspir- 
ant, the highly respected and esteemed Thomas Hill, Esq., 
came into the field as a purchaser of old poetry. To this 
gentleman, then a young man. Park attached himself: and 
they continued warm and affectionate friends through many a 
varying year. Park made an offer of his old stores to this 
friend, upon highly advantageous terms, which were instantly 
accepted, with the additional understanding that he should 
be permitted to have access to them whenever he chose. The 
books were immediately transferred to Mr. HilFs library, 
situated in the central part of the metropolis, ^nd Park con* 
tinned to visit his ** old acquaintances" three or four times 
a week, for a very long period. Bibliographers and book- 
collectors have, however, always laboured under a serious 
mistake, as to the extent of Park's collection of old English 
poetry, purchased by Mr. Hill. It did not include a tithe 
of the " Bibliothrca Anglo-poetica," nor by any means tb^ 

s 2 
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very rare and valuable portion of it, although the n . 
the volumes were enriched by Pork's valuable niiir> 
the acute bibliopolists who have recently put forth a c^:. 
of Heber's old poetry, attribute some very rare ?-••. 
Park which have only the advantage of his note>. M- . 
having thus become possessed of Park's **old iK)e?rv." .' . 
more ardent than ever in adding to it all that Vz'k 
pcricnce enabled him to suggest, and his own finaii *. 
him the power to purchase. The contention ;i: 
auctions in those davs, and even until the vear 1*- 
1807, was between that gentleman and Ilelier. l;.: 
weight of the purse of the latter, and other •• un:.*. 
events," drove the former out of the field. Park\ aJ. :• ■ 
followed in the purchase of a few of the rarest pt?:n« . . 
sale of the Hoxburgh collection. 

At one period, Mr. Park was actively cmplnvi-d :r "- 
scribing a very ancient manuscript in the librarv nt L* 
Inn, entitled "The Metrical Life of Alexander," yv^wr ' 
to an edition of it, in conjunction with his friend Cittirj- : 
That phm, however, was not brought to uiatnritv. S 

m 

serious engagement was subse(]uently entered into » :. - 
of the London booksellers, by his friend Sir K. Br \r^ 
himself, to c(mtinne " W'arton's I listory of KnirliNh IV.". 
theconnnencementof the eighteenth centnrv: and uml"- -^ 
Park and Ihydges together would have broiifvht so much *' * 
ledge and information to the subjt»ct as woi.Jd have roi-" 
the work complete. Park for a length c>f time carriiii ^' ■ 
active corre>|)ondence with the poet Cowpor (niariv of •.•^•' 
beautiful letters were printed in *• The Monthlv Mirn>r*- 
Miss Seward, Klli"*, I layKv, Soul hey. Sir K^rerlon IJrVi'r^ 
Leytlon Campbell, the hi^t(M■ian of SctUtisli poetrv, J< 
Ley (I en, and we believe occasionally Sir Walter Scott. 

lie c»)Mlril»uted '^everiil of the poetical nrrick-s to the "I*^- 
gre.sses <»f (^ueeii Klizabeth,'* published by his friend M' 
Nichols. 

There never was a more kind, humane, generous, or diwr- 
terestod |>erson than Pnrk ; lie fostered genius whervver ' 
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»uld be round. Robert Bloomfield, early iu Ins jxKlical 
ireer, was introduced to Park by a mutual friend ; and, next 
I Capel LofR, and one other person, Bloomfield's success in 
fe moj- be fairly attributed to the unwearied exertions of 
ark, who superintended through the press, and corrected, 
le various editions of Bloomfield's poems. How warm an 
Inlei'est Park took in the posthumous fame and fortunes of 
he tumenteil Henry Kiike White, two excellent brothers, 
lOtli of them in the church, will readily testify. 

Events over which humanity has no control, occasioned 
Ills excellent and modest man gradually to retire from his 
Ixtndon acquaintance. He withdrew his name from the roll 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and took up his abode at 
Slampslead, where he attached himself seriously to parochial 
•nd church alfuirs, and to the education and comforts of the 
ir of ihe neighbourhood. 

In 1818, Mr. Park published a volume of miscellanies, 
which he entiUed, in allusion to bis previous publication 
already noticed, "Nugte Mudernee : Morning Thoughts, and 
Midnight Musings; .consisting of Casual Reflections, Ego- 
tisms, &c., in Prose and Verse. By Tliomas Purk, Depo- 
sitary of an Auxiliary Bible Society, Treasurer of the , 
Sunday and National Sclio«)U, Secretary to a Benevolent ' 
Institution, Manager of a Bank of Savings, and one of the 
Guardians of the Poor in the Parish of Hanipstead." In 
llie chastely humorous but unassuming introduction to this 
volume, he states, that thche several "local appointments " 
bad been " rather silently acquiesced ui than sought by him- 
self; they have resulted from the good-will and kind favour of 
neigbbvurs and friends ; and 1 do not say I am proud (be- 
cause pride under any modification is blameful), but I am 
Knsibly gratified, by being thought capable of usefulness in 
my declining life, among the residents of that village where I 
bave taken up my abode. It is my desire ' to bear these 
bonours' (for such I consider them) 'meekly,' fulfdling the 
duties connected with them faithfully ; and 1 indulge a con- 
s S 
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scientious persuasion, that such duties and such honours 
are — 



■ ■ More befitting to a head grown grey. 
And heart much travell'd in affliction's way, 
Than unciai characters of F. S. A.*' 

Mr. Park's subsequent publications were few and brief, 
and of a religious character : an excellent treatise on the 
Advantages of Early Rising, printed in 1824; in 1832, "So- 
lacing Verses for Serious Times and all Times ;" and some 
cards of " Christian Remembrance, or plain Clue to the 
Gospel of Peace," 

Mr. Park, in early life, married a lady of great musical 
talents, of whom the Duchess of Devonshire and her daugh- 
ters, and the female branches of other noble families, were 
pupils. She was beloved by all who had the advantage of 
knowing her; but died many years ago, to the deep grief of 
her husband and her children. The death of Mr. Park him- 
self took place at his house in Church Row, Hampstead, on 
the 26th of November, ISS*. He was seventy-five years of 
age. 

Mr. Park had an only son, the late John James Park, Esq., 
who, in 181 4, when quite a youth, published "The Parochial 
History and Antiquities of Hampstead ; " and who was after* 
wards highly distinguished by his legal knowledge, and for 
some time held the chair of Professor of English Law and 
Jurisprudence at King's College, London. We regret to 
add, that the bereavement of this son, in the year 1835*^ 
was not merely an affliction to Mr. Park's paternal feelings, 
but that it was also a serious deprivation to his pecuniary cir- 
cumstances ; for he had taxed his means to the utmost 
towards assisting his son in his arduous profession, and the 
return which he had expected from his son's eminent talents 
was thus suddenly snatched from him. To this, and every 

* For a memoir of Mr. John James Park see the eighteenth volume, and for 
some additional particulars see the nineteenth volume, of The Annual Biography 
and Obituary. ' 
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>ther dispensation of the Almighty, Mr. Park submitted with- 
out a murmur, for he was influenced by a deep sense of 

Christian piety. He has left four daughters (one of them 
1 .rried), the survivors of a numerous &mily. 



The foregoing little memoir has been compiled (with a 
few slight alterations), from notices of Mr. Park which ap* 

ared in the ^^ Morning Chronicle,'' and the ** Gentleman's 
Magazine.'' 

i; 
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No. XXIII. 
GILBERT THOMAS BURNETT, Eftg. F.L< 

PROFESSOR OF BOTANY TO KING's COIXEGE, LuNDuV. 
THE HON. COMPANY OF APOTHECARIES, AND 7i ' 
MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY; PRESIDENT OF THE SL- 
MINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY, ETC. ETC 

Professor Burnett was bom April 15. 1800. Hi r 
the son of the late Mr. Gilbert Burnett, surfreon, oT ir: 
Marylebone Street; and the grandson of Gilbert Bc-^ 
Esq., of Laleham, in Middlesex ; whose father was the v 
Gilbert Burnett, or Burnet, Rector of Cogge»hill, in Lic. 
and Minister of St. James's, Clerkenwell, in which chuni .- 
the remains of their common ancestor, the cclebrateti Bco* 
Burnet. 

The early days of Professor Burnett were passed tU*- 
ham, under the careful training of his grundmother, a X' 
uncommon mental energy, which she still retains in fiill«ir<" 
at the advanced age of ninety two years. It was in this 
ation, on the green banks of the Thames, t a i uw\' 
Burnett first imbibed those botanical impressit i wl i 
termined his career, and which he afterwards i cted 
science, so much to his own honour and the ran «■< 
society. While yet in the care of his grand r t r, at 1 
ham, he was placed under the very able tuition of 1 1 
Dr. Benson, of Ilounslow Heath, under whose lear d idc 
paternal sujKTintendence he acquired the solid fi d 

his moral, classical, and scientific attninnieiits, which i b 
rapid and precocious as his career was brilliant and sh 

On his leaving Dr. Benson, his widowed mother icM 
him to Mr. Ewbank, an eminent surgeon and apothe r. api 
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whose good-will and friendship he acquired by 



i HS^idiious attention tu his profess 



md his excellent 
lornl conduct. To these lie superadded a no less assiduous 
I successful application to the various usual branches of 
edical study in the schools of the metropolis, qualifying 
elf in anatomy, under Carpue and other eminent pro- 
rs, of whom he may truly be said to have been a favourite 
pupil ; and at the same time he made that branch of physic, 
iKin which he was destined to become eminent, the constant 
^ amusement and study of bis leisure moments: — self-taught 
' in the only branch of his profession, — Medical Botany, — 
which at that period was nearly destitute of professional aid, 
iind which he may justly be said to have chiefly contributed to 
li establish as one of the valuable bases of a regular medical 
_ study and qusliflcation. Of this we have his own testimony 
jg also; for, in an eloquent lecture delivered before the Fellows 
y, of the Medico-Botanical Society, in January, 1832, the Pro- 
^ fessor remarked, — " When, Gentlemen, at only tiileen years 
L| of age, I became a student in the London schools. Medical 
y Botany was at its lowest ebb. It had become almost a by- 
word of repmach, and the study entailed both on teacher and 
on pupil sarcasm and contempt." 

At the expiration of his articles with jVlr. Ewbank, Mr. 
Burnett took to his late father's procticc, with the full confi- 
dence of the patients; which practice he would probably 
have much extended, had not a predilection for his favourite 
science directed his aspirations to become a teacher of bo- 
tuny ; seconded also as his inclination was by u public call for 
such instruction. 

He accordingly commenced his career therein by a course 
of lectures on Medical and GenernI Botany, in the Anato- 
mical School of the celebrated John Hunter, at the Theatre 
of Medicine, in Great Windmill Street; — in which course 
he briefly discussed the principles, relations, and purjtosds of 
e science : — First, as regarded the philosophy of organis- 
rption, with the comparative anatomy and physiology of 
I vegeubles; secondly, with regard to the arrangement of 
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plants, and especially to the classificAtions of Linnar:; .. 
Jussieu ; and finally, with respect to the properties ar: • 
ductions of vegetables, both medtcinal and economical. '.: 
this wide and comprehensive view of his subject, our j , 
Professor was led by the course of his philosophic >:j^': 
for, to his ardent mind and indefiuigable research, :xc: 
was left unnoticed or untried that might throw light u:* *. 
forward, his favourite pursuit, and that to which i : 
acts of his life had some reference and tendencr. Kr. 
was the key-note to which he harmonised all nature : 
heavens above and the cavities of the earth were rcii-^ 
tributary to this study ; he brought the lights of meu; '- 
to bear upon the minor branches of physical studr r. i:-* 
early lectures; and Iwtany was to him the archa*u< -i 
power. 

If there was some overweening and exuberance in -.rA' 
had nevertheless the effect of preventing his fallinir \z: y 
vulgar and more vicious extreme of trite and cor.i.x:& 
views of his subject, and of becoming the mere copvx.* 
predecessors in the science : and the fact is, that in hu -^ 
lectures he exhibited more precision, not destitute K^?*" 
of the animation of general, original, and versatik ^v** 
evincing a maturing judgment, and a profound and »^^'• 
ing knowleiige of his subject : so that, as he had btcco 
most popular lecturer, had it pieasctl lieaven to have It 
ened his days, he nught also have become a principal i 
rity throughout the science. 

llie lectures of Mr. Burnett at the Munterian 
procured him the honorary appointment of Professor of! 
tany to the Medico- Botanical Society, to whch he was tied 
much to the honour and advantage of that excellent inft 
tion. 

He now commenced the instructing of students in h 
by herbari/ing excursions during the summer months : a 
bining the most :igreeable and exciting with the most impr 
ing mode of instruction, by an immediate application lo 
science through nature — coupled with that amiable asHM 
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bii with his pupils wliich at once secured their afieciion and 

intion. 

^In ihe mklst of these studies and occupations, including hit 

ctice as a surgeon, &c. and a regular cours« of lecturing at 

ifae school uf phvsic at St. George's Hospiul, he still found op- 

ifctportunity, by ajudicious r^ulation of his time, to write on his 

particular science ; on which he contributed papers to various 

I f.reviewsand periodical publications; and several of such papers, 

of much interest to the botanist, are to be found in the 

tf (journals of the Royal Institution, at the theatre of which he 

regularly delivered lectures on botany during several seasons, 

_,Uid contributed discourses from the stores of his various 

I^DOwledge on subjects of patriotic and popular interest in 

innectiun with his science, at the evening conversazioni of 

that institution. 

As a specimen of his view of the science of botany, we in- 

t the following abridged outline of his usual hospital course. 

Division I. 

ORGANIC BOTANY, OR VEGETABLE PHTSICS, 

AnaloJitji of Phnls. External members, intermediate 
textures, and intimate structures, i. e. compound, com- 
ponent, and constituent organs; viz. 1. root, stem, bud, 
leaf, flower, fruit. 2. Tegument, bark, wood, pith. 3. Ves- 
■els, tissues, humours, &c. 

t 2. Phytochymics. Influence of vegetable life on matter. 
Proxim-ile, component, aud constituent or elementary 
principles of plants. Conversion of inorganic into organic 
matter. Retrc^ressioii of organised bodies into the inor- 
ganic state. Exuviee, fossils, Sec. 

j 3. Vegetable Physiologif. Organs of nutrition, extension, 
and reproduction. Postulates and phenomena of growth 
and increase- Metamorphoses regular and irregular, trans- 
itional and vicarious. Functions of the vascular system- 
Absorption, motion, course, and assimilation of the sap. 
Respiration, transpiration, secretion, &c. Electrical states 
plants. Fertilisation, dissemination, germination, &c 
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Irritability of vegetables. Motions, and apparent .:.*u. 
Vigils, sleep, torpidity, &C. 
§ 4. Natural History of Plants, Habitats, migratio-.s 
Fossil botany. Extinct flora of the ancient world, b' 
of soil, climate, culture, &c. Disease, decay, anJ .-. 
in vegetables. Physical importance of these change>. 7 
results. 

Division II. 

SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. 

§ 1. Taxonomy^ or the Laws of System, IIIuslr:iiion> 
philosophy of system. Principles of arrangement ;r ;- 
ral. Methodical distribution, as practically applioi - 
getables in particular. Anali/tic Scheme. Of natLr?. . 
organic realm, the vegetable reign, and its distribu:./ 
regions, classes, orders, types, &c. Sj/nthttic > ^ 
Distinction and arrangement of varieties, s|Hxie*. .»■ "- 
&c. ; further iilliances, as kinds, sections, Ivjx-n i-- 
classes, &c. Characters of these progressive! v a>!-c-;. 
groups. Distribution rather than division the \}\-:c 
rational system. 

} 2. Glossolo^i/^ or the iMtiruage of Botanj^. PriiK*:: • 
nomenclature. The organs of plants considertil i« -* 
gnostic signs. Kotanical characters equivalent to lt\r-i 
terms; the modification of such parts, being the infei ■ 
of this symbolic writing. Every plant bears its nac:* - 
scribed u|)on it. Mcnie of translating these tviieji or '^ 
bleinatic words into ordinary language ; i. e. the i&c : 
l)otanical characters as indexes to unknown plants. A: 
cient and modern, chissic and barbarous nanK*s : la»» 
their im(H)sition, change, retention, &c. 

J 3. D/'af^nosis of Plants^ by the so-^'alled natural 
ficial schemes. Characteristics and peculiar Ivan 
each : their differences, and the mode in whii t 

1k^ rendered consentaneous. 

(5 4. Historical Skrtvh of the progress of botanv. from t 
earliest limes to the present day. 
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Division III. 

ECONOMIC BOTANY. 

1 . Medical Botany, Practical application of the science to 
the distinction and description of medicinal plants : includ- 
ing such as were formerly esteemed, but are fallen into dis- 
repute ; as well as such others as might probably with ad- 
vantage be introduced. Of the proximate principles of 
vegetables, especially those on which their peculiar proper- 
ties appear essentially to depend. Educts of vegetables ; 

r products of their decomposition. Botanical Toxicology, 
General and particular characters of vegetable poisons, 
their effects, diagnostic symptoms, antidotes, &c. Pha}^ 

. maceuiic Botany, Collection and presenation of medicinal 
plants, and officinal substances of vegetable origin. 
$ 2. Dietetic Botany, Characters and properties of es- 
culent vegetables. Beneficial and injurious effects of cer- 

^ tain plants as food, both in health and in disease. 

• $ 3. Botany of the Arts, Notices of certain plants important 
in commerce or the arts, (otherwise than as food and me- 
dicines,) whether useful or ornamental, as affording timber, 
fuel, dyes, &c. 
$ 4. Culture botanically considered, as affecting the perfect 
evolution of the vegetable body, and the full developement 
of its peculiar powers. 
$ 5. Art of making anatomical preparations. Exsiccation 
and humid preservation of entire specimens. Formation, 
maintenance, and arrangement of herbaria. Use of bo- 
tanic gardens. Practical demonstrations, indigenous her- 
barisings, &c. 8cc. 

These various exertions in the science having now estab- 
lished for Mr. Burnett the well-earned reputation of an ac- 
complished botanist and lecturer, he, on the opening of King's 
College, London, became a candidate for the chair of Botan- 
ical Professor to that new university, to which he was duly 
elected ; and he commenced the duties of his new office by the 
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delivery of its opening lecture, with great eclat^ in the aca- 
demic year of that foundation, 1831-2. 

Professor Burnett had now attained the height of his 
laudable ambition, — the point from which he could render 
botany most useful to society, his own advancement in the 
science, and his private emolument. Accordingly, his repu- 
tation as a lecturer on the science brought with his new ap- 
pointment a numerous class of pupils, of whom he may be 
truly said to have had not only the admiration and respect due 
to an eminent teacher, but the genuine attachment due to his 
amiable manners. 

During the recesses from his college duties, and partly in 
the midst of them. Professor Burnett found time for an ex- 
tended social intercourse, a select but not extensive medical 
practice, the editing of the " London Medical and Surgical 
Journal," and other literary labours; so that his day may be 
said to have had no unoccupied moments ; and the hours of 
rest were too often deeply infringed upon, by his professional 
and literary duties, for the health or long continuance of an 
organisation naturally delicate and refined. His ardour was 
nevertheless not to be abated by any obstacle short of death ; 
and to the termination of his existence it continued with un- 
remitted zeal, attention, and activity. 

It was during such a season of occupation and declining 
health that he edited a new and beautiful edition of Dr. Ste* 
phenson and Churchill's Medical Botany, in 3 vols. 8vo; 
and composed his two large volumes of Outlines of Botany y to 
which the public and the press have conceded due appro- 
bation. The " Liverpool Medical Journal" characterised it 
as ^^ a work replete with classical, historical, and useful prac- 
tical matter, which will be profitably sought and consulted by 
the physician, the naturalist, the botanist, and the scholar; " 
and the editor of the ^' Panorama de Londres," printed in 
Paris, remarked, " C^est un otwragefort important et que nous 
desirons depuis lofigtems^ signale d'une maniere toute par^ 
iiculiere a lafoule des amateurs en France^^ 

In the midst also of such numerous avocations and pursuits, 
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ofessor Burnett delivered courses of lectures at the Ilus- 
1 Institution, and various other scientific associations of 
-e metropolis and its neighbourhood, to the edification and 
^^•itire satisfaction of numerous auditories, 
^x Professor Burnett also became a member of the British 
i ociation for the Advancement of Science; and attended 
ir meetings ut Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh ; 
r df r>w'ing the knowledge of his particular science, and gathering 
the full harvest of gratification and applause. 
We also find him receiving invitations from the gentry, 
nd delivernig lectures to various provincial institutions of 
Arning; among others, a course before the Literary and 
.-Philosophical Society of Sheffield ; one at the Leeds Literary 
^institution, &c. 

Not long before his death, and in a state of health rapidly 

Jeclining, Professor Burnett became a candidate, with otlier 

minent botanists, for the vacant situation of Professor of 

>tany to the Honourable Company of Apothecaries, and 

Demonstrator of Botany at Chelsea Botanic Garden ; which 

¥ ipointments he obtained, with the unanimous approbation 

of tlie meml)ers of the society ; and he delivered his first 

course of thirty lectures at their Botanic Garden during the 

summer of last year. 

These various occupations and engagements, coupled with 
an ardent and indefatigable spirit, at length overpowered the 
fragile tenement, his body ; and, with an attack of influenza, 
brought on a pulmonary complaint, neglected in the com- 
mencement, owing to his necessary attentions and unyielding 
application, which, by slow but perceptible approaches, 
terminated, on the 27th of July, 1835, the life of this estim« 
able man. But the spirit died not : to the last moment of 
his bodily existence, his excellent feelings and thoughts were 
alive to all his duties and every thing around him. Fully 
conscious, and warned of his approaching end, he summoned 
the members of his family, with two of his pupils. Misses 
Campbell and Hensly, and his domestics, to his bed-side ; — * 
expressed regpret at leaving, as he thought, his good inten- 
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tions not fully accomplished, — doubted (iiotwitli^tar..:. ■ 
daily and constant observance of moral and relipioi:^ : - 
whether he had not been more attentive to his science : : 
his God; and, taking an afiecting farewell of a!i :'-« 
departed with resignation at the early age of tl.:r - 
years. 

On the table in his library were found, in his o«r . 
writing, the following lines, but too descriptive of k <» •- 
career, and the vanity of merely human pursuits : — 

Why labour for honour, why seek after fame ? 

Why toil to establish a popular name ? 

Fame ! Ay, what is Fame? A bubble — a word — 

A sound that *s worth nothings- a hope that *s differrrtl ~ 

A hcart«sick*ning hope, too often denied. 

Or witliheld from the wortliy, to pander to pride. 

Then out u|)on Fame ! let her guenion be riv*n» — 

Nay, hold ! I must strive, as I always have stri\*n. 

Out, out upon Fume, too late will she come ; 

Her wreath fits not my brow — will it hang o'er mv tomb' 

Too much have I lal)oure<l ; too willingly gave 

My thought to the world ^ and have earned but a grave' 

The decease of Professor Burnett was annoiiiiced io »:•.* 
journals, with due testimonies to his worth aiul chamcter. ^^ 
" l.iterary Gazette " remarked truly, *« that science \\^ y- 
deprived of a li^ht, and society of a most amiable nie 
whose works were universally known, and held in ihe h, 
e.stecm ; who was most zealous in his botanical pur^uiNi-' 
who, during the lon^r season of bad health which Ur 
in iiis decease, ceased not to continue liis suothiiiir bb 
Ihquicsrut in pace : a more gentle spirit and n more obli 
friend to the scientific student is not left us."* 

Mis remains, attended with marked resfiect to the dior 
of St. Marylehone, were deposited in the biirvinc fFromd 
that church. 

Professor Burnett was of a delicate and slender fbrniAtki 
rather small in person. I lis countenance was handsome 
intellectual, and his eyes dark, sparkling, and cxprcssire. I 
w.'ts a1tog(>tlier vivacious and intelligent, and infused tk 
ijualities into h\< lectures and literary compositions, i 
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iwers as a lecturer, it was remarked in llie various reporU, 
At he rendered the subject he discussed at once amusing 
td itislructive ; ihnt his leclures contained much learning, 
(livercd with liule parade; that they were remarkable for 
npliciiy and conciseness — neither mystified by technicalities 
>r drawn out into useless speculations; that the numerous 
Mutiful diagrams (executed by his accomplished sister) were 
Iperior to any thing of the kind hitherto exhibited on such 
Kaaions, and that the manner of the lecturer was distln- 
jished by modesty, joined with the confidence arising from 
thorough knowledge of his subject; that he was equally 
Hiioved from the stiffness of pedantry and the assumption of 
ilf-conceit, — highly pleasing to the hearers, and entirely 
■ccessful in arresting their attention and gaining their ap- 
ll>p]ause. The principal defects of his coinposhions and delj- 
"" very arose from a desire to introduce from the exuberance of 
^,his stores more than time and space admitted, and a some- 
what quaint manner of expression and construction, which 
''' wore slightly the appearance of affectation ; but these he hod 
much subdued, and in all other respects his leclures gave 
universal satisfaction to his auditors, while there was in them 
^ an amiable and moral turn, which attached the hearer at once 
to the teacher and his doctrnies. The estimation of Professor 
Burnett belonged indeed no less to his moral character as a man 
an to his excellence as a lecturer and a botanist ; and to mark 
eir sense of these excellences, as well as their particular 
►probation and esteem, his pupils have entered into a volun- 
ry subscription for the purpose of placing his bust in the 
Uuseum of King's College. To facilitate this object, there 
fcre, fortunately, two excellent casts of his head, one taken 
by diat eminent sculptor, Mr. Behnes, remarkably character- 
istic and expressive, the other taken during his lifetime by 
Mr. Deville, for phrenological purposes. 

Professor Burnett had a brother Thcinas, formed in llis 
•anie natural mould of person and (.hsposilion, who was 
srticled to him, but died in 1837. He has also left a mother 
klid sister, sole relics of his family, on whose behalf, as well 
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as generally, it is to be lamentedy ihat a course of \ir..' . 
talent, thus early blighted and cut short, is but too c*.;. - . 
unrewarded by the means of providing for those ui. . 
nearest and dearest to the heart. But the wavN <<: i- 
dence, who permits not evil but (or good, are in<r. ^• 
and the subject of this hasty memoir wilt suriiw 
endeared remembrance of his friends and pupils, ami i ■ 
knew him : he was loved, esteemed, admired, ami apf* -. 
and simply because he deserved to be so. 
Go reader and do likewise. 



We have been favouretl with this memoir fror r 
then tic source. 



At the first meeting tor the season of the Mt^ict»-S'' =• 
Society, held on the 10th of November, I8:i5, a: > -' 
ments in Sackville Street, Earl Stanhope in the c' . 
Sigmond, the secretary, read an eulogiuni on ilic ci-v 
of Professor Burnett, and traced his career from iIk : 
his lectures at the Royal Institution excited the aiu: 
the scientific. He spoke of his writings, which he cr:>. 
as standard works on botiiny, and of his lecturo. »!■•• 
observed, never failed to attract a large auditory. ••!*:* .- 
Burnett," said Dr. Sigmond, "imparled his knuuledirv. » 
was most orderly and methodically digested, wiih ea^ediAi 
elegance. Determined to be accurate, even in ihet*: 
ment of words, his di>cour>es wi*re roniarkablt* fu: 
clearness and their i)recision : indetnl, he was u philoli<- 
no ordinary merit, and he loved to seek in our older a-: 
the nan)(s of the plants which he descrilK-d ; and he 
often led from their (piaint titles to the discovery ol ! 
medicinal ({Ualities, or the properties our forefathers a***; 
to them, it was still more delightful to accompanv luc 
his botanical excursions uhen surrounded by his pupil«: 
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lught the grandeur of nature, her order, her simplicity, her 

11th. His mind was sensibly alive to the beauty with which 

! vegetable kingdom is adorned. He was richly endowed 

rith the exquisite sensibility which exercises over some men 

most delicious sway, and imparts to their thoughts an 

resistible charm. He gave expression to those thoughts 

I an enthusiasm which carried conviction to his hearers, 

id he clothed them in language which was classical, chaste, 

impressive. He was beloved by his pupils, to whom he 

imparted his knowledge without reserve, and he was indeed 

their ^ guide, philosopher, and friend.' He taught them that 

- boti ' was not a collection of names, a mere systematic ar« 

nent, but that it belonged to agriculture, to commerce, 

I to geography ; he showed its utility, nay, more, its ab-> 

!ute necessity to the human race for its support, and for the 

leviation of disease.'' 

This address was heard with deep attention and sjrmpathy, 
|.«nd was ordered to be entered on the minutes of the Society* 
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No. XXIV. 
JAMES HOGG, 

THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
<* Sweet poet of the woods ! a long adieu ! '* 

This extraordinary character, whose loss will leave a pe- 
culiar blank in the literature of the present day which no 
living writer can supply, had been for some time seriously 
indisposed by a severe attack of bilious fever; which was 
converted into jaundice, succeeded by a paralytic stroke, 
that deprived him of the power of speech, and terminated in 
his death on Saturday, the 21st of November, 1835, at his 
residence at Altrive Lake, on the Yarrow. For the following 
memoir of him we are indebted to the columns of " The 
Edinburgh Evening Post." 

With the sole exception of Burns, Mr. Hogg stands forth 
as our greatest Scottish poet; and when we consider the 
early struggles of the man, his obscure birth and want of 
education, and look at the triumphant manner in which, by 
the mere force of his natural abilities, he overcame them all, 
and placed himself in the first rank of modem poets, we 
cannot sufficiently do honour, where so much is due. 

Two separate biographies of the Shepherd, by himself, 
have already appeared : one attached to the ** Mountain 
Bard," the other adhibited to the " Altrive Tales : " and we 
must not pass over the well written sketch of his life and 
literary progress by Dr. Moir of Musselburgh, which ap- 
peared in the Edinburgh Literary Gazette in 1829. To these 
we are indebted for some portion of the following sketch ; but 
we trust enough will be found of new and interesting matter 
to justify us in laying this short biographic memoir of the life 
^tir* lite— ^»*^ ^nr-r^^r -1^ Mr Hogg before our readers. 
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Mr. Hogg was born on the 2Stli of January, 1772. His 
ducQtion reached no farther than being able to overcome the 
lass that read In the Bible, and " defiling several sheets of 
■per in vain attempts to form a letter:" in all, he thinks 
' he might have been about half a year at school." A scene 
f uninterrupted labour and gre.it privation marked his boy- 
hood; and, at the age of fourteen, having gleaned from his 
fecsnty earnings the enormous sum of five shillings, the bard 
jb embryo laid it out in the purchase of a 6ddle, on which he 
;ept sawing away every night in the cow-house, to his own 
afinite delight, and the annoyance of every one around him. 
The Life of Wallace, and Honisay's Gentle Shepherd, were 
kdong the first %'Dlumes that fell Into his hands ; and, strange 
to say, he was disappointed that they were not written in 
prose, as in attempting to follow out the line, he often lost the 
tense altogether. 

At the age of eighteen he made Ms first attempts in verse; 
knd if they were of indifferent merit, (" bitterly bad," as he 
calls them,) they were at all events voluminous and varied; 
they consisted of eclogues, epistles, comedies, pastorals, et 
ioc gams omtir. On a visit to Edinburgh to attend the sheep- 
irket, he ventured on a volume, which, as might have been 
pected from the author being entirely unknown, and the 
matter rather common-place, was consigned to an early 
obhvion. The attention of Sir Walter Scott, then Mr. Scott, 
about this time having being drawn to the poetical talent of 
Mr. Hogg, by his advice he was urged on to the publication 
of a volume of ballads, which shortly after was ushered into 
the literary world under the title of the " Mountain Bard." 
These compositions emanating from a rough untutored mind, 
bore, notwithstanding, many secret indications of that high 
jpoetical imagination so peculiarly the gift of the author of y 
" Kihneny;" the ballad of " Sir David Graeme," and one or 
bn> others, standing forth as beautiful pieces of composition, 
And among, perhaps, the happiest efforts of the Shepherd's 
nuse. 

His " Essay on Sheep," which gained the Highland S«>- 
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ciety premium, coupled with the success of the *^ Mou* 
Bard/' produced such a fund as tempted him to eiriUn 
some wild agricultural scheme, which of course fitutc i. 
he then determined on settling in Edinburgh, and foLL«.. 
out the uncertain calling of a literary adventurer. He i 
scarcely well warmed in his new mode of life before u : 
some insight into the precarious trade in which he hi: : 
enlisted. His first volume was the ^* Forest Minstrel :' - 
thisj a work of no great merit, no pecuniary rviurr * 
received. At this bleak and cheerless |)eriod, however, vj 
friends were few, and hope had almost (brsakeu him; 
poverty was pressing hard on one hand, and on the offer j 
chill of disappointed hopes was embittering the pro»pKj 
the future ; it is pleasant to recur to the welUtiaied btDc* 
lence of his friends Messrs. Grieve and Scott, «hi\.«.* 
kindness almost paternul, supplied all his wants; aoiiuie 
honour of the poet, he has not allowed the mcrss i ■ * 
kind patrons to pass without bestowing on them the 'fr. <i 
kind and grateful remembrance. 

The " Forest Minstrel" having failed in the objt«u: .' 
mary importance to its author (at this moment somt ;«^ 
niary return), Mr. Hogg, with his jxwr and scanty knu» 
of men and manners as ihcy then existed, and hafius :^ 
barely dipped into conlomporary literature, dcterniincc J 
starting a weekly {KTiodical, which he christened "Thtf^v 
the pages of which were to be wholly devoted, batiiif i ^ 
attempts at criticism, to moral essays, and the refined defft 
cies of polite literature. Flow Mr, i log^^, who at this 
" knew no more of human manners than a child*** d *" 
read next to none," was fitted for his task, the i 
judgr, and of course anticipate the consignment of i vort 
to the ** tomb of all the Capulets'' lung before the es 
of the fh'st vear from its birth. 

At tlii> time, the darkest period of his life, when his litcnr 
sfu'cu hit ions, from which he anticipated a livelihood, had * 
failc<i ; harasM'd and diNappointed, poor, and comparativti' 
friendless — that hour when mediocrity sinks, and genius onr 
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imts — (lie expeclations of his few steatiy admirers were 
tslined t« be fully realised iii ihe production of the "Queen's 
liVake;" a work which, overlooking n few defects of style, is 
ne of ihe finest jioeticBl attempts in the language. From 
lie cold shnde of neglect that had settled around him, he 
bus, by one bold ctl'ort, extricated himself, and emerged into 
JK full sunshine of popularity and fame. The different tales 
bat intersect the poem evince his complete mastery over 
be muse; whether stirring up the reader with the wild and 
urried mensure of "Young Kennedy," bingiug to him of the 
Kploits of the Fairy Queen and her attendant sprites, with 
liver bells at each horse's mane, in llie fine ballad of " Old 
JnviJ," descending to the queer and ludicrous in the "Witch 
C Fife," or in his unequalled poem of '■ Kilmeny " trans* 
lorting him to another and a lovelier world, enriching the 
tescriptions with an imagery almost supernatural, and pre- 
enting to his gaze landscapes of a beauty so surpassing, that 
■rth, with all its tame realities, failes and grows dim before 
tie sun^thine of that heavenly dream. Altogether, this re- 
nurkable production, emanating from a source so unex- 
tectetl, produced at the time a great sensation in the literary 
nrld. 

I About this period, the Scottish Review, a quarterly pe- 
nodical, was in its glory ; and to its pages the Shepherd was 
in occasional contributor. Among oilier articles from his 
pen appeared a critique on the " Isle of Palms," then just 
inblished ; in which, after expatiating with characteristic en- 
busiasm on the delight he had experienced from its pages, 
le esteemed it as an indisjiensable part of the critic's vocation 
to find fault, and thought he had detected a glaring error in 
Ur. Wilson's sending his hero and heroine over some hundred 
allies of ocean in an open boat, without having stocked it with 
|)rovisions. It was not the length or peril of the way, but the 
of provant that Hogg so bitterly complained of. An 
introduction to its author soon ailer this took place: and the 
•tory was brought above board. 

Vou ken," said Hogg. " that it was arrant f 
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set a man and wife awa sailing over the sem, wi* nact'r. *: 
fill their stomach but the cauld wind. You should i»^ . 
taiiily ha'e put some store of provisions in the boat.'' 

'• Oh, sir," returned Mr. Wilson, somewhat air-j* 
James, ^' they were on the water only a single nigh: : . 
moreover, let me tell you, filling the belly is scarct.; 
of the poetical occupations. You know, sir, thty m^. 
had bread and cheese in their pockets^ without my lakji: 
trouble of mentioning that in the poem.'' 

" Faith, I dare say you 're right after a'," said the Sht: •, 
with a sagacious shake of his head : ** I dare say you're :« 
but do you ken, the thing never struck me, man/' 

In 1815, Mr. Hogg again ap|)earecl before the pubL' . 
^^ Pilgrims of the Sun ;" a work of unequal merit, a.;:^-C 
(K)sscssing some splendid passages, well worthy of ibt : 
establi:»hed fame of the poet. This work, most »irj;j' ■ 
was bargained for by Constable, and Manners aiui V.". 
and also by Murray of London; but at last app«.&T:« * 
Mr. Black wood's name on the title-page. Its success ii'-c 
was comparatively trifling; but in America two succrr- 
reprints were made of it, and ten thousand copies circ.^- 
through that country. Soon after the date of the '* P .r' 
of the Sun " appeared " Mador of the McK)r,*' a work .: - 
Spenserian stanza, but greatly inferior to its predecessor. ^- 
in conception and in execution. The success of this«ork-' 
being very satisfactory, Mr. Hogg now set himself do*'. 
collect pieccb from the great living liards of Rritain ; bu:'^ 
refusal of the late Sir Waller Si*ott, coupled with odieruri* 
ward circumstances, determined him on changing his urarz* 
plan, and venturing on the bold step of writing imitatioiH * 
the whole himself. Thus originated " The Poetic Mirror.' i 
' singular work, comprising many pieces of first-rate exceilenc; 
more especially the imitations of Wordsworth, Wilsoiu i^i 
CVileridge. Tiiis work passed into a second edition, and aJu*- 
getlier was highly siicccNsful. 

•* Dramatic T:ilrs/* in two volume^ succeeded ** The Mir- 
jor;" but, wiili the exception of "The Hunting of Badlf«f, 
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volume conUiinii little surpassing the ordinary standard. 

it so, however, thought Mr. Hogg ; who, laying the &ult at 

door of the public, and ascribing its raitiire enlirel)- to bad 

le on their part, abnndoned poetry lor the time, and set 

isclf down seriously to excel in prose. " The Brownie of 

'beck and other Tales" was the result of this attempt; 

at while we must say little for the main story, we will mark 

rith our strongest meed of approbation **The Wool Ga- 

terers," which, through the long lapse of time since we read 

ite story, yet remains in its every incident fresh and distinct 

1 our memory ; a sure criterion by which to judge of the 

lerits of any production. 

It wiLs nnt until 1819 that Mr. Hogg again appeared be* 
are the public; when he produced the first volume of "The 
Tscobite Relics," a work of great tident, and considerable re- 
earch. The second volume of this collection did not come 
irth until 1821 ; but in every point it fulfilleil the expecta- 
ion created by its predecessor : in the latter pari of it, com- 
lOsed of modern imitations of Jacobite ballads, there are some 
f Mr. Hogg's best lyrics ; and, among the rest, " Donald 
M'Giilvray," one of his happiest songs. Very shortly after 
.1 the publication of this last volume, " Winter Evening Tales" 
made their appearance. This work, comprising all his earlier 
^ efforts in prose, and here and there sprinkled with a legendary 
ballad, is one of his most successful publications. The stones 
of *' Donald Campbell" and " Basil Lee " are among the best | 
prose tales we know; especially the latter, which contains in 
the episode of the " Widow of Loch Kios" passages in the 
terrible and sublime to which we have do equal but in 
" Wandering Willie's Tale," by far the finest piece of 
diablerie in niodern literature. 

On the occasion of the King's visit to Scotland in 1822, ' 
Mr. Hogg welcomed his sovereign in " The Royal Jubilee, a 
Scottish Masque." In this poem there is an absurd blending 
of the serious with the ludicrous; but there are some fine 
touches, and not a fewofhis best songs are scattered through- 
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out Its pages. The Shepherd now took it into his head to 
become a novelist in right earnest ; and in that capacity com- 
menced writing for the London market. But any one who 
has waded through " The Perils of Man," " The Perils of 
Woman," and " The Confessions of a Justified Sinner," must 
have marked them only for the absurd pictures of human feel- 
ings and manners with which their pages are imbued. Many 
passages no doubt there are of much power and beauty, but 
bombast and fustian predominate ; and we cannot view them 
as adding in any degree to the fame of the author of the 
« Queen's Wake." 

Turning again from the beaten path of prose to the flowery 
fields of poetry, Mr. Hogg came forth in an epic entitled 
" Queen Hynde :" not one of his happiest efforts, however^ 
the story being too confused, and shrouded in a mystery from 
beginning to end, from which the reader never gets fairly 
cleared. Notwithstanding the fine bursts of imaginative feel- 
ing, and the scattered passages of high poetical excellence 
that here and there enrich the poem, we must still consider it 
as, on the whole, more in the light of a failure, than as any 
addition to his literary reputation. 

We must now advert to a brighter era in the Shepherd's 
career, — the collection of his prose sketches under the title of 
" The Shepherd's Calendar ; " by far the most finished and 
interesting, with the exception of the " Queen's Wake," of 
all his works. There the Shepherd is at home ; recounting 
the deeds of his early days: or the credulous chronicler of past 
events, stamping with the rich impress of his genius the most 
homely human episodes, and endearing them to our recol- 
lection by many fine passages of quiet pastoral beauty. These 
chapters appeared originally in the pages of Blackwood's Ma^- 
gazine, and had been much admired long before the idea of 
collecting them into a separate and distinct volume occurred 
to their author. 

It is needless to particularise the later productions of the 
Shepherd : suffice it to say that, except the collection of bis 
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J many of which are quite exquisite, none of them con-* 
iributed much to the fiime of the author of the ^ Queen's 
Wake." 

In 1832 Mr. Hogg visited London ; and during his short 

»journ there was the lion of the day. He was dined, and 

i-praised, and flattered by the great : every one exhibiting 

more anxiety than another how to show his kindness, and 

ri ;tend his patronage. 

In personal appearance Mr. Hogg was a well-built, active, 

id muscular man ; about the middle height ; with a sharp, 

lively grey eye, an expansive forehead, and sandy hair ; with 

a fresh and ruddy colour on his cheek, the concomitant of a 

■ sound constitution and good health. At times when he doiFed 
the plaid, and visited the city in his new suit of sables, he had 

i; something in his appearance akin to the homely and benevo-^ 
lent minister of some quiet country parish, far away among 
the hills : but when in his yellow vest and his brown coat, 
with the hearty shake of the hand, and the gruff, homely, and 
heartfelt inquiry after " a' at hame," we had the warm- 

I hearted sheep-farmer; — a lover of out-of-door exploits, and 
athletic exercises; ^'an angler by the streams, and a hunter 
on the hills." 

Tlie grave has now closed over the remains of a national 
poet ; and a widow, with her five children, has to mourn over 
a cheerful home made desolate* Now is the time to exhibit 
kindness ; now is the time to stretch forth the hand of liber- 
ality. Hogg was never rich — how could he have been so? 
and it is to be feared that those who looked up to him for 
support must be any thing than well left. Let us hope, how- 
ever, for the honour of our country, of Scotland, whose man- 
ners, and customs, and feelings, the departed poet so ably and 
beautifully illustrated, that this appeal to their better and 
nobler feelings will not be made in vain, and that some plan 
will be immediately organised for insuring the moderate com-» 
petence of the widow and the fatherless ; that the readers of the 
^' Queen's Wake," in after ages, may not look back upon us 
with shame and indignation, for suffering them to remain in 
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distress and penury. But the thing cannot, must not, be so ; 
and we confidently look forward to the immediate collection 
of a fund sufficient for ever to raise them beyond the fear of 
want Let no one pretend that he honours the memory of 
James Hogg, "Unless he proves it by extending a helping hand 
to his helpless family. 



Extempore Effusion, upon reading, in the Newoaatle Journal, the 
Notice of the Death of the Poet, James Hogg. 

When first, descending from the moorlands, 
I saw the stream of Yarrow glide 
Along a bare and open valley, 
The Ettrick Shepherd was my guide. 

When last along its banks I wander*d. 
Through groves that had begun to shed 
Their golden leaves upon the pathways. 
My steps the Border Minstrel led. 

The mighty Minstrel breathes no longer, 
*Mid mouldering ruins low he lies ; 
And death upon the Braes of Yarrow 
Has closed the Shepherd-poet*s eyes : 

Nor has the rolling year twice measured. 
From sign to sign, his steadfast course. 
Since every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source ; 

The rapt one of the godlike forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature, sleeps in earth ; 
And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle. 
Has vanish*d from his lonely hearth. 

Like clouds that rake the mountain-summits, ' 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 
How fast has brother foIIow*d brother 
From sunshine to the sunless land ! 

Yet I, whose lids from infant slumbers 
Were earlier raised, remain to hear 
A timid voice, that asks in whispers, 
" Who next will drop and disappear?" 

Our haughty life is crown*d with darkness, 
Like London with its own black wreath. 
On which, with thee, O Crabbe, forth-looking 
"y |raT(>/ Vr-«* H"»*>p«^'H»/* ; breeiy heath ; 
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At if but yesterday departed, 
Tbou too art gone before ; yet why 
For ripe fruit seasonably gather*d 
Should frail sunriTors heave a sigh ? 

No more of old romantic sorrows 
For slaughter*d youth and love-lorn maid, 
^ With sharper grief is Yarrow smitten, 
And Ettrick mourns with her their Shepherd dead ! 

Wm. WoaDswoam. 
itydo/ Moufit, Nov. 90. 1835. 
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No. XXV. 
LIEUT.-GENERAL ALEXANDER ADAMS. 

Lieut.-General Alexander Adams originally joined the 
Queen's Royals as Ensign, and served in that regiment as 
Lieutenant and Adjutant, or acting Adjutant, for a consider- 
able time, chiefly at Gibraltar, a period of his life to which 
he always evinced much pleasure in recurring. 

He joined the 78th Highlanders, as Captain, not long afler 
it was embodied. About the year 1796 he was with that 
regiment in Bengal, acting as Paymaster ; but being at that 
time almost the only officer of the corps who united practice 
with the theory of Dundas's admirable compilation — then 
but little known in the country — his zeal and skill were with 
great efiect applied to the formation of the young corps, and 
the high state of discipline which it speedily acquired may be 
mainly attributed to his exertions. 

The extraordinary knowledge he possessed in the various 
grades of field-exercise, from the Squad to the Line, was 
allowed by all who had the opportunity of witnessing, or the 
skill to appreciate it ; and it may be fairly assumed that the 
benefits of his instructions were not confined to his own corps 
alone, as they were generally imparted while it was stationed 
in large cantonments, and at a time when the Sepoys and 
other troops of Bengal had not yet attained to the high state 
of order which, of later years, they have exhibited. 

His merit as an instructor of the, drill was, indeed, re-p 
markable. The lucid explanation of the uses and bearings 
of the several component parts of it, given in the confident 
tone of a perfect knowledge of the subject, — the clear head 
prompting the clear voice, — added to temper and kind- 
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sss, — irresistibly acquired that attention which is ever 
•corded to a disinterested desire for the improvement of 
hersy judiciously employed. 

It may be inferred that no deterioration in this respect 

71' ok place on the promotion of Captain Adams to the Majo* 

ty, and soon afterwards to the immediate command of the 

^l |g ?giment ; which latter charge he assumed at Fort William, 

1 Bengal, in 1801. 

It is well known that the Mahratta war of 1803 was the 
pening of the splendid career of the Duke of Wellington as 
'i general officer ; and it was to join the division of the Madras 
•my commanded by him that the 78th was sent round to 
lombay, and from thence to Poonah, a city which Major- 
Seneral Wellesley, by an extraordinary march, had just 
rived at, and saved from destruction. At the commence- 
ment of this memorable campaign, the duties of Lieutenant- 
* "Colonel Adams were of the ordinary nature, making every 
exertion for the health and discipline of his corps, and insur* 
ing the efficiency of such parties or detachments as were called 
forth. That such were admirably efficient, let the instance 
of the daring, bloody, almost desperate, but finally successful 
escalade of the Pettah of Ahmednuggur witness; together 
with other services, perhaps less brilliant, but equally arduous 
and more irksome. 

On this occasion the advance of the 78th was in the most 
perfect parade order. Every ear seemed only attentive to 
catch the clear command which all were accustomed to, and 
all believed to be their best and surest guide; and so it proved. 
During the heat of the action, the 78th being on the extreme 
left of the line, and somewhat separated from it by circum- 
stances, had to charge a double column of regular infantry 
and artillery in front, and to keep a large body of cavalry in 
check on the left ; at the same time suffering from the fire of 
their own guns from the rear, which having been left behind 
from the immediate necessity of closing quickly with the 
enemy, had been seized and turned against them by a party 
that had passed through the interval between the 78th and 
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the rest of the brigade, joined by others from the rear, and' 
some who had thrown themselves on the ground and were 
passed over as being supposed dead or wounded, during the 
advance. Under such circumstances the requisite movements 
were ordered, and the directions to charge given with nearly 
the same precision as on an ordinary field-day. 

The charge was successful, and the capture of the guns 
immediately opposed to them effected ; after which. General 
Wellesley rode up to the 78th, as quietly and coolly as if he 
were about to review it, and having cordially acknowledged 
the services of Lieut.- Colonel Adams and his corps, he 
simply told him to *' face about, and drive those fellows from 
our guns," which was immediately done. 

The next general action in which Lieut.- Colonel Adams 
was engaged was with the combined armies of Scindiah and 
the Rajah of Berar, at Argaum, on the 29th of November 
following. Here he commanded the leading brigade in con- 
sequence of the illness of the brigadier, who soon after died. 
The troops of the enemy were drawn up in a fine extended 
line, flanked by masses of cavalry, on a gently-sloping plain, 
and they permitted the British column to advance on a line 
parallel to their front, within a very short distance, and with- 
out opposition ; but having concentrated the greater number 
of their guns, so as to bear upon one point of the road in front 
of a mud- wall village, they suddenly opened with a kind of 
salvo, and continued the fire with an energy which startled, 
and, in fact, put into confusion, the leading battalions of 
Sepoys : and no wonder they should be surprised by so 
sudden a salute. Those very battalions had behaved with 
admirable gallantry at Assaye; but it cannot fairly be expected 
that native troops, although brave, should possess strength of 
nerve sufficient always to resist surprises, such as even British 
troops have sometimes given way to. The Europeans did, 
however, stand the present one firmly. It is quite superfluous 
to say that the European officers of the native corps did 
their duty : their conduct on this trying occasion was admir- 
able; ap'l 0"^r*' 'j»^ V'^npslo^' nr»»Tiing iip at the moment to 
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ertain the cause of the disorder, guve quietlj', as usual, 
( directions, which were as quietly executed by Lleut.- 
"Tolonel Adams, to lead the column round by the other side 
^tfae village; and the natives rallying under its slielter, the 
I was formed, — the charge made, — and the British were 
I possession of the field, artillery, baggage, and all ; 
Ing, with scarcely a check in the advance, walketi over a 
Uy ofseveral hundred of the devoted sect of Gossalns, who, 
a gallantry worthy of a better fate, advanced, and having 
discharged and thrown away their fire-arms, attacked, sword- 
lED-band, the 7Sth and the exasjierated remainsof thn brave 
x/4th regiment (which had suffered severely in the former 
^on), and were all destroyed. After this achievement, also, 
B.lie General did not fiiii to express liis sense of Lieutenant- 

""^lonel Adams's conduct, 
g The subsequent siege and storming uf the strong hill-fort of 
.jSawilgbur was the lust affair in which the Lieutenant-Colonel 
^as engaged during the Mahratta war, which immediately 
,„lfler came to a close ; but on tlie rel urn of the army towards 
^Poonnh, it was found necessary to form a strong detachment, 
'consisting of the T8th, with a proportion of natives and 
tillery, in order to reduce the hill-fort of Lhoghur, the 
H neraor of which proved refractory, lliis force was placed 
Kider the orders of Lieut.- Colonel Adams; but, on prepar- 
Vions being made to storm the place, the governor became 
alarmed and surrendered. On this event the Major-General 
;ain expressed his thanks to the Lieutenant- Colonel, as well 
I the judiciousness of his preparation)-, as for the ability of 
his negotiations fur the surrender, the fort being considered 
almost impregnable. 

About the middle of ISOi the 78tli went into cantonmeots 
at Bombay, and remained there until 1S06, when it was sent 
to Goa, and Colonel Adams was nominated to the command 
of the British auxiliary force at that Portuguese settlement. 
The duties of this churge were executed with his usual address, 
and under very delicate circumstance.s during the French 
I occupation of Portugal. At oni; limc. Indeed, the British 
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force was ordered to be in readiness to get under arms, in 
order to take entire possession of the colony, which it was 
known would be stoutly resisted, although, from the dispo- 
sitions ordered, there could be little doubt of success, bad 
matters come to a trial, which an opportune arrival from 
Europe prevented. 

In 1811, the 78th regiment was ordered to Madras, to 
join the force which Sir Samuel Auchmuty, the Commander- 
in-Chief of that Presidency, was about to lead to Java. The 
expedition being nearly ready, the corps did not disembark ; 
and Colonel Adams being appointed to the command of a 
brigade, the whole sailed the day before a tremendous hurri- 
cane, which caused a dreadful devastation on the Coromandel 
coast ; but the expedition, being well out at sea, escaped with 
trifling damage. 

Being joined at Malacca by a body of troops from Bengal, 
the army disembarked near Batavia, which was taken posses- 
sion of, and preparations made for the attack of the strongly- 
fortified position of Cornelis, within three or four miles of that 
city, and occupied by the enemy. Against this position 
batteries were raised ; and after a heavy cannonade from both 
sides, for some days, was most gallantly taken by assault, 
causing, after some operations of minor importance, the final 
surrender of the island and its dependencies. 

On the settlement of Java, Colonel Adams was appointed 
to the command of the central division of the army, and to the 
important office of minister at the court of the Emperor at 
Solo ; a post of responsibility and delicacy to which his apti- 
tude for business, and suavity of manners, peculiarly suited 
him. Accordingly, his administration of it gave satisfaction 
to the government, and procured for him the good will of the 
natives of all ranks. This office he held until it merged in 
the appointment of a civil commissioner for superintending 
the aifairs of the native courts. Colonel Adams was then 
nominated Resident at Sourabaya, and to the command of 
the troops of the eastern division ; which latter he continued 
f^ '^xerr^xfu^ o ^-ir^ihi^T-^ 'ir\S Hf S»'n«*'ang, Until the general 
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, and restitution of Java to the Dutch ; when, having 

the rank of Major- General, he returned to Europe, 

n red to his paternal estate, near Pembroke. In 1830, 

become a Lieutenant-General. 

fF \ death of this distinguished officer, which occurred on 

» 12th of September, 1834, was occasioned by an accident 

ng a shooting excursion, in the vicinity of Pembroke. 

bile in the act of getting over a hedge, his fowling-piece, 

li at half-cock, unfortunately went off, and the con- 

9 entering his left eye, blew off the entire side of his 

I when he instantly fell dead. 

So perished this good and kindly man, generally and 

tly beloved, but most by those who enjoyed the best 

unities of knowing him. Such had the writer of this 

iirfect sketch, for a period of thirty-five years, upon whose 

bis many excellencies have left an indelible impression. 

i 1801, Lieutenant-General Adams married the lady who 

ires to mourn her sudden and unexpected loss. 
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No. XXVI. 
The Hon. WILLIAM ROBERT SPENCER. 

In the Biographical Index of our last volume we inserted a 
brief notice of this most amiable and accomplished gentle- 
man and scholar. A new edition of his poems has since been 
published, with a biographical memoir by the editor, from 
which memoir we have extracted the following passages : — 



The Honourable William Robert Spencer was born on 
the 9th of January, 1770, in Kensington Palace. He was 
the youngest son of the Lord Charles Spencer, second son of 
Charles, second Duke of Marlborough, and of the Lady Mary 
Beauclerk, daughter of the Lord Vere, third son of Charles, 
first Duke of St. Albans, and sister to Aubrey, fourth Duke 
of St. Albans. When only six years of age he was sent to 
a grammar school at Cheam, in Surrey, which was then 
under the superintendence of the Rev. William Gilpin, the 
well-known author of many interesting publications. Of this 
gentleman he always spoke most highly; and so retentive 
was his memory of the least kindness shown to him, that I 
have heard him mention with aifectionate gratitude the little 
marks of maternal attention which he had received from 
**dear Miss Briscoe" (as he still called her), who had the 
management of the domestic affairs, and who used to send 
for " little Spencer," to give him cake when he was well, and 
bring him currant jelly when he was in bed with a sore 
throat. Many years after, when his repute for talents and 
scholarship was thoroughly established, he found himself in 
Hampshire, and made a point of going to Vicar's Hill to 
visit his earliest instructor, who had long given up his school, 
nnd was ber*^*"'* T-;**or --^ Bold»"e, in the New Forest. After 
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long an interval, we may suppose tliat neither could re< 

Ue the other ; but it was a gratificatioD to Mr. Spencer 

pny this mark of attention to his old master, whom he 

ribed as having one of the finest and most venerable 

nAing heads he had ever beheld ; and Mr. Gilpin must 

'JEave felt considerable pleasure in finding himself so affection- 

tely remembered by his little pupil, now become a distin- 

iinished scholar. 

On leaving Mr. Gilpin's school, he was pluced under the 
i»axare of Dr. Popham, who resided in Wiltshire, near Lacock 
l^Abbey, and received a few pupils. From the tuition of Dr. 
{iPopham, he was, after a time, removed to Harrow. There 
1 new existence opened upon him. He was surrounded by 
~ joys of spirit and talent; in whom he found companions in 
lours of play, and competitors in learning. In Dr. Benjamin 
.Heath he had a master capable of appreciating his remark- 
able powers of mind, and of exciting him to exert them ; 
. ,«iul I do not suppose that a more intelligent, a more pro- 
iriisiiig. or a more joyous being ever existed than he must 
lutve been at that period of his life. 

If ever there was an instance oC a love of literature that 

displayed itself almost from the very birth, it may be found in 

the subject of this memoir. In his family there was no one 

to awaken \l in him. His father and mother were persons 

engaged in the pleasures of tlie world, whose pursuits were 

' totally unconnected with literary subjects; and his brother, 

' who was three yeais older than himself, and, as the eldest, 

' was rather the favourite while they were children, had not the 

" slightest taste for learning. It was not till his repute at 

Harrow became known to his father, that his talents began 

' to be appreciated at home, where he had gone on following 

' his own tastes without exciting attention, and pursuing his 

' little readings without the stimulus of praise. Yet so decided 

' was his natural predisposition to learning, that he remem?- 

bered, when only a child of six or seven years old, feeling a 

sort of agitation excited in him at the sight of a gentlemiin, 

whom his Ikther pointed out to him as " a clever man who 
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class!cal taste, for wTiicR R¥^i 
There, with coinpaiiloits enf^ged 1 
eiiilowed with talents calculated t 
emiilBtioii so Tavournhle to exeriion, hw i 
wiLli n love of the benutiful (irom die par 
learned to admire all most worthy of ai 
tech nicali lies of learning were soon coaqi 
to think and feel with the heroes of w 
pursued tliat truck of glory on earth, < 
them worihy after denih of fibarin^ c<c 
immortal gods, "to whom alone it iu||| 
and never to die." No one, I tU^^| 
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I J Tliey used to sit up together, night afWr night, con- 

; with equal freedom on all kinds of subjects, while Dr. 

laid aside ihe tutoi', and found in his young pupil a 

y-gifted and must agreeable companion ; who, on his 

I' communicated ull his ideas to him without constraint, 

(Conversed wiib liim on a footing of perfect equality, 

i^times, the next morning, when he resumed the character 

^tor, he Houfd say, " Billy, diere is no occasion for you 

i rouble your head with all we talked of lust night. Indeed, 

» C^P not remember nhat I said." But, ns ihe evening re- 

~:- jA^^i l^>c tutor again disappeared, and the long interesting 

j^jversations were resumed between the learned scholar and 

f Uosopher,Bndtlie young pupil full ofyouthfui knowledge and 

,gtit imaginations; whose mind, doubtless, expanded more 

I aerously under Ihe influence of this fiee communication 

I Ih a man so justly celebrated for talents and learning, than 

I, would have done under a system of mere regular scholastic 

cipline. To the end of his lifi^ Dr. Parr always kept up 

I aflecUonale intercourse with his favourite pupil. 

I Mr. Spencer's removal from Harrow took place before he 

s sixteen years of age ; and though, according to his own 

^\coount, he felt proud of leaving school, and fancied himself 

- m all respects fit to take his place amongst men, he regretted 

I afterwards that he had not remained another year at Harro 
irhere he would have been in a much more advantageous 
■huation for the prosecution of his studies than at Oxford. ( 
ffhe vicinity of Christchurch to Blenheim, his uncle's rest ' 
■ence, and to Wlieatfield, his own home, offered too manjr 
Mijects of temptation to draw off Ins attention from very 
vigorouH study. To these was added an extensive acquaint- 
ance in Oxfordshire, where, as it was his own county, lie wai 
" generally known. All the first houses were open to him; t 
and wherever he went he found himself courted and admired. 
For this reason, he thought the choice of Cambridge for bis 
iniversity education would have been more judicious, as 
iffering fewer temptations. But it must not be supposed that 
le was idle. Neither the sports of llie field, nor the pleasures 
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whisper in my oar, whilst I ran the course of i 
my genius, unlike the demon of Socrates, whjsj 
that verv often I heard him not, in the hurrv of 
by which 1 was transported. Some calmer hou 
in them I hearkened to him. Reflection hnci 
and the love of study, aiul the desire of kn 
never (juite abandoned me.'* * 

The well-known scholar and poet, Tom W'ai 
at Oxford in ITfK), was Camden professor of 
Mr. Spencer was completing his education at l 
and fre(|uently noticed tlie yoimg Oxonian. 
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ited in him a feeling o( filial love towards her, which he 
Hainetl lo the end of his life; and he often related with 
leasure little anecdotes connected with the time he passed 
Sth her at St. Albans. 

' It in remarkable whut an mifortunate prematureness dung 
> him and his destiny from the very beginning, and in- 
Jieiiced every event of his life. His talents were premature 
9 u singular degree, and impelled him onward tar beyond Ins 
cars. While scarcely out uf boyhood, his capacity and 
Cquircincnts were such as to fit him for the society of persons 
f any age; and his conversational powen^, and atlraciive 
Itanners, made him equally acceptable to men and women, 
i)e felt and thought as n man, long before his years fitted 
Am to act like one without danger. His removal from 
"iarrow liad been premature, and his removal from Oxford 
ras no less so ; from llience he went lo the Continent, with 
ID surer guides to direct him in his new btate of perfect 
Iberty, than splendid talents, a heart full of alTection, and a 
aind radiant with poetry, light, and joy, that threw its sun- 
leams over objects far and near, colouring them with a gor- 
leous and captivating lustre. Thus the happiness of his own 
ttlure so mixed itself up with all that surrounded him, that 
his world seemed to him one scene of exquisite enjoyments, 
where mingled sounds of melody, fiowers prodigal of 
fragrance, youth that could never grow old, forms too lovely ( 
to fnde, delightful friendships, and undying love. 

Whatever place he visited, he soon formed intimacies with 
^e tuost distinguished of its inhabitants. At one time he 
found himself at Montbelliard, living in constant intercourse 
with the Duke and Duchess of Wurtemberg, so happy in the 
marriage of their daughter with the present Emperor of Aus- 
tria, and so miserable ia her early death, which took place 
before her husband became Emperor, and was hastened by 
her grief at the sight of the dying Emperor Joseph, who had 
himself carrie<l into her room immediately afler her confine* 
inent, and to whom she was tenderly attached. At another 
lime he went into Switzerland with an agreeable party, con- 
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bisting of Madame de Montesson, the widow of the Duke of 
Orleans, grandfather of the King of the French, and the aunt 
of Madame de Genlis, who mentions her in her memoirs with 
something like aversion, and whom, however, he thought 
pleasing and good-natured; Madame de Valence, the 
daughter of Madame de Genlis, the Due de Guines, the 
beautiful Duchesse de Castries, and some others. At Zurich 
he became acquainted with the amiable Lavater, who after- 
wards wrote some letters to him, and whose beautiful coun- 
tenance, benevolent manners, and delightful enthusiasm, made 
a strong impression upon him ; and with his friend Hotze, 
the celebrated physician, of whose house and garden at Rich- 
terswyl Zimmermann has given an enchanting description, as 
well as of his character and pursuits. Many years after, Mr. 
Spencer still spoke with delight and admiration of the pri- 
mitive simplicity, the amiable manners, and the unsophisti- 
cated kindness, of these two celebrated men, whose sole oc- 
cupation was to do good, and whose simple mode of life was 
such as he had never before witnessed. 

At Plombieres he made a slight acquaintance with Madame 
de Beauharnais, afterwards the Empress Josephine. He 
passed some time at different courts, where his reception was 
always most flattering; and his days were spent in the society 
of royal and noble persons, of celebrated beauties, and distin- 
guished literary characters : the Prince de Ligne, the blind 
Prince d' Arenberg, the beautiful Madame de Hardenberg, the 
lovely Madame de Deden (whose husband came in a diplo- 
matic capacity to England), and her two daughters, who are 
still living. I cannot resist mentioning a little proof of the 
indelible remembrance he left in the minds of those who had 
once known him. In 1832, when the Duke and Duchess 

de M o went from Paris to Copenhagen, he gave them 

a letter of introduction to one of Madame de Deden's 
daughters, whom he remembered as a very delightful person, 
and who, since he had seen her, had married the Count de 

R u. Soon after he received from her, in answer, a very 

long letter exp»"'«siv'* of the deligb*. she anH her sister had 
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alt on seeing his hand-«rit!ng, and in which, afUr detailing 
! many clmnges that had takea place in tier family, itnd 
Kingst their former friends and acquaintance, since tliey had 
t, more than forty years ago, she recalled to him the little 
cresting circ urns lances of that time, ns if they had occurred 
illy the week before; the walk^ he used to lake with her 
I her sister under some heautiftil Jime-irees; their pleasant 
s to ditTerent parts of the country; the amusement her 
jaaister, then a child, used to lind in pulling off his rings, and 
d^all the anecdotes of that happy period of their youih. She 
tentioned that she still has in her drawuig-room, at Kiel, a 
Kttlc drawing he had given her; and enclosed a letter to him 
1 her sister, who, she said, happened fortunately to be on 
visit to her when hJs letter arrived, written in the same nffec- 
Itionate style ; n small gold pen accompanied these singular 
and amiable specimens of vivid recollection and friendship, 
Vhich the numbing influence of more than forty years seemed 
■I even to have weakened. In triitb, he was one who could 
Ftaot be forgotten, because no one was like him, no one could 
f-teke his place. Of him might it well be .said, " He has left 
chasm, which not only nothing can till up, but which no- 
thing has a tendency to fill up. Let us go to the next best — 
there is nobody: no man can be said to put you in mind of 
William Spencer r ' 

Before he left Germany, when about nineteen years of 
I Ige, he married the daughter of Count Jenison Walworth, a 
Ibdy of considerable beauty; and, with her, he soon went into 
Uily. 

In Italy he found many of his own countrymen; and amongst 
them some of his relations to whom he was much attached* 
Lady Spencer and her two daughters, the Duchess of Devon- 
shire and Lady Bcsborough. He associated also with many 
Italians ; and he acquired a knowledge of the language, its 
pronunciation, and its various dialects, such as very few 
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Mr. Spencer now returned to England, to take his place 
amongst those most distinguished for noble blood, fashion, 
talents, and literature. His reception in the London world 
was, as might be expected, most flattering; his popularity 
daily increased, and soon became universal. This he mo- 
destly described by saying, *^ I must confess I always found 
the world a very good-natured world. People always seemed 
ready to be pleased." By his uncle, Lord Robert Spencer, 
he was introduced to the first Whig characters of the day; 
and he soon found himself living in intimacy with Mr. Fox, 
General Fitzpatrick, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Hare, &c. 
&c. Lord John Townsh6nd was at a very early period his 
intimate friend, and they lived much together in London and 
elsewhere. When Urania was produced upon the stage. Lord 
John wrote the prologue. 

At Woolbeding, Lord Robert Spencer's place in Sussex,- 
Mr. Spencer joined many agreeable parties ; and in his uncle 
he always found an aiFectionate and generous relation. He 
was attached to the place, and to every thing connected with 
it and with the persons who used to meet there ; and many 
are the interesting and amusing anecdotes he has related to 
me of that time. It was there that, on his coming down late 
one morning, and running into the breakfast room to speak to 
the party assembled there, while Lord Robert waited for him 
to go out shooting, one of the company exclaimed, ^* You 
only just come in to say how d' ye do ? and good-by !'* He 
followed his uncle, and, a shower having come on, they took 
shelter under a tree; and, while there, he amused himself 
with composing his original and beautiful verses, ^^ Good- 
by ! and how d' ye do ?" which he brought back to the com- 
pany at home, before dinner; and which soon found their 
way all over England. 

In 1796, Mr. Spencer published his translation of Leonora, 
from the German of Burger, in a splendid folio volume, with 
designs by his aunt. Lady Diana Beauclerk. I do not under- 
stand German, and therefore I cannot compare it with the 
original ; but t'- ne. "'ho npver re^d t*^e latter, it bears no 
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l>enrance of beiiif^ a iraiiblation, sucli is t]i« wild terrific 
ity timt runs through it ; and the unearthly spirit that 
tirries the wretched Leonora to her final doom, is so ad- 
llirably pictured in the English, tliat the reader, as he feels 
I fle^h creep with horror, and hurries over the lines with 
P^breathless anxiety, can scarcely believe that he is not read- 
original composition. 

" Fcu'ii (hail, mj loie? llie moon sliincs dear ; 
Humfa I how iitifUy «pe«l Ihe ileuil ! 
The dead does Leonora fear ? 
Oh IcBIe, oh l«v« in peace the dead ! " 

TIlis translation had remarkable success amongst the bea^ 

|udges. Sir Walter Scott thought very highly of it; and it 

9 generally been considered as by far the best that has 

made of this celebrated poem. This, his first pub- 

:at]on, established his literary reputation, and his name 

^gan lo be mentioned amongst those of the poets of the 

l»y. About this time Delille published his poem called J^es 

U-diiis; and, in describing Blenheim, he introduced a 6at- 

LlBriiig compliment to him ; — 

•• Spencer ! llionneur du mDd,.'me E]ysec • 

Mallinjugli en e>i I'AcIiille ; cl Sjiencer, le Mus6e ! " 

I^Delille sent him his really beautiful poem, and expected, no 

doubt, to receive thanks for the honour he had done him, 

and praises of his work. But, unfortunately, Mr. Spencer 

laid aside the book at the moment without opening it, and it 

entirely went out of his mind afterwards. It was not till long 

I aAer, that a friend, on reading -it, pointed out the compli- 

I Dientary passage to him, and, to his dismay, he discovered 

lltow ungrateful he must have appeared to the author, wh^i 

I h was too late to atone for his omission. 

It might naturally be expected, that, living in constant 

I Intercourse with the first political men of his lime, and pos- 

I'Kssing all the means of advancement high coimcciioiis bestow, 

Mr. Spencer would, almost irresistibly, have been led to take 

a prominent part in politics; and that bis talents would have 

been turned to that object, in preference lo every other. 
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But, whatever might have been the expectation of those 
who judged only of external circumstances, and who only 
knew that Mr. Spencer's reputation for abilities was very 
high, it must, I think, always have been evident to those 
most intimately acquainted with him, that the decided bent of 
his mind led him to literary pursuits rather than to politics. 
Jarring disputations and contentious arguments on any subject 
were his abhorrence ; and I am convinced, that, at any time, 
he would willingly have made his escape from a loud political 
discussion, to refresh his mind with an Idyl of Theocritus, or 
to wander with Virgil amongst the locos laetos et anuena vireta 
fortunatorum nemortim. Those he chiefly associated with 
were, it is true, the most noted politicians of the day; but 
they were likewise classical scholars, they were poets, they 
were men of the most finished wit, and amply iiirnished with 
knowledge on all interesting subjects ; and I have no doubt, 
that it was in these characters that their conversation was 
most delightdil to him. I once said this to him, and that it 
would be difficult to discover whether he was a Whig or a 
Tory : he admitted it, accounting partly for his comparative 
indifference to politics, by his having always had so many 
friends on each side of the question, that his mind was kept, 
as it were, suspended between Whig and Tory feelings, and 
he would have been unwilling to take a decided part with 
either of the two great factions, had he remained in parlia-*- 
ment. His uncle, the Duke of Marlborough, and his father, 
Lord Charles Spencer, were of the Tory party, and the 
latter, at different times, held many high offices. His uncle, 
Lord Robert Spencer, was a determined Whig; and, as he 
was his favourite nephew, he lived constantly with him, and 
with those who took his line in politics. But, besides these 
accidental circumstances, there was a stronger reason in his 
original tastes, which led him into the pleasant paths of liter- 
ature preferably to every other. Here he was in the element 
most congenial to him. For these objects labour to him was 
pleasure, and study was enjoyment. This ardent love of 
literary p"rs"Us *o«ned <^o ^n extraordinarv facility of acquit* 
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ig wlialever he chose, and of retaining whatever he hat) nc- 

* ""^uiretl, can alone nccount For his extensive and accurate 

knowledge, when il is considered that Iiis whole hfe was 
*^*assed in the eye ol' the world, that he mixed constantly in 
•bciety abroad and at home, lived Intimately with nil reinark- 
>ble persons in his own and in foreign countries, was a 
■^member of almost every club, freqcented all places of social 
KUunusement, and formed one of every dinner-party that had 
Mktny pretension to wit or fashion. Certainly, there must have 
Jc^een something highly remarkable in his original faculties, 
^or he never could have been what he was ; that is, master of 
^^Gvery subject that really interested liim. If classics were the 
((theme of conversation, not only would he recite favourite 
«, passages, but he would point out the peculiar appropriate- 
ness of certain expressions, dwelling, with the critical acute- 
ly ness of a German commentator, on particular words, to show 
^ the felicity with which the author bad selected each, as best 
j^ suited his meaning, in a way not only interesting, but most 
^ improving to his hearer. Well do I remember his thus 
L (Tlticising these lines : — 

_l " Ui QiH in lepiii wcreitit naifinir liotiis, 

Ignoius [K(-ari, nullo caniulBUB amro, 

* Quem mnietritt aiirrr,jirmal tot, educai ^mLfT," &,c,' 

J. If Italian was spoken of, with perfect fluency, and with a melo> 
dioua accent tliat tempted his hearer to say to him. 



he would converse in his favourite language in die most ani- 
mated manner, bringing in the proverbial or comic expressions 
peculiar to the country, and occasionally giving specimens of " 
the various dialects with as much ense and spirit as if bis life 
\ been passed at Venice, Bologna, &c. 

his knowledge of the French language, it can only be 
iperly described by saying, that when he spoke it, or wrote 
t, he became a perfectly well-educated and high-bred French- 
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man, in accent, idiom, and thought, and could have deceived 
any native of France into a belief that he was bis countryman. 
With its literature his acquaintance was such, that scarcely a 
writer of great or little celebrity was unknown to him ; and his 
inconceivable memory retained their various works, so as to 
have them at his command, whether he chose to delight his 
hearers with some noble lines of Corneille, or to amuse them 
with a witty sally of Grammont, a fable of La Fontaine, or 
the old chanson a hoire of Maitre Adam Billaut, the joiner of 
Nevers : — 

« Aussitot que la lun^iere 
Vient redorer nos coteauz, 
Je commence ma carridre 
Par visiter mes tonneauz,** &c. 

That he was well skilled in the German language, his 
translation of " Leonora " is a sufficient proof. When to 
this familiar and extensive knowledge of the literature of other 
countries, is added his universal acquaintance with that of his 
own, from its finest productions to its simplest ballads, it will 
be clear that to these subjects all his spare time must have 
been given ; and that to them his thoughts, when not engaged 
in society, naturally turned, rather than to the more active and 
harassing interests of political life. In these, however, he 
found himself engaged for a time ; and, during a short period, 
he sat in Parliament for the borough of Woodstock. His 
parliamentary career was soon closed from considerations of a 
prudential kind. Having very early encumbered himself with 
the cares of a family, it became absolutely necessary to pro- 
vide himself with the means of supporting one ; the uncertain 
emoluments of office, if obtained, could not secure this pri- 
mary object ; and he was therefore induced to give up his seat 
in Parliament, and to take, in 1 797, the permanent situation 
of Commissioner of Stamps. The dull daily drudgery of this 
occupation must have been peculiarly irksome to him ; and, 
without doubt, he drew largely on the kindness of his fellow- 
commissioners for assistance in his frequent absences from 
the -^tamp-Office \ for he often said that never had a man such 
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set or gotxl-naliired colleagues as he hnd found. "With 
e of these he formed friendships which he retained to the 
of bis life; especially with the distinguished author of the 
lory of the Middle Ages," whom, in spite of long years 
F absence, he remembered, and frequently mentioned with 
Abated interest and regard. The impression which this 
iDtlemnn retained of him, will be best conveyed in his own 
ords, extracted from a letter written shortly after the un- 
ippy event which separated them for ever in this world : 
f It is now more than seven years since I last saw Mr. Spen- 
ler, and thai after an interval of considerable length. His 
iciety has long been lost to me; but I shall ever cherish the 
membrance of what he was in better days — of his brilliancy 
ind vivacity of wit, his ready knowledge, his strong natural 
leuleness, united as these were wirfi much sweetness of dispos- 
md a warm affection for his friends." 
In 1800 Mr. Spencer removed with his family to 36. Cur- 
[on Street. In this house he resided eighteen years, with 
»sionat interruptions, when he let It. During these years 
! lived constantly in society, of which he was the delight 
Hid ornament; and his actjuainlance was courted by every 
who cared for wil, talent, or fashion. It would be diffi- 
tenU to name any person of note, with whom, at some time or 
■ Other of his life, he did not associate on what might be called 
footing of intimacy. At one period his society was eagerly 
|tought by the late King, then Prince of Wales. At another 
I period, he lived a great deal with the Princess ofWales, who, 
it that time, had a most agreeable society at her house, which 
* was its chief attraction In his eyes. After the Princess's ill- 
advised return to England as Queen Caroline, overtures wem 
made to Mr. Spencer to fill some situation In her establish- 
ment, which he declined. With the Duchess of York many of 
his pleasnntest days were passed ; and at Oatlands he had bis ' 
own room, which was constantly kept for him. At Devon- 
shire House, and at Chlswick, much of his time was spei 
at Stanmore Priorvi where Lord Abercorn alwn 
a welcome reception. 
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One of the most interesting visits Mr. Spencer made at Stan- 
more was during the stay there of Mr. Pitt, who went down 
to the Priory, accompanied by his niece, Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, when labouring under his last illness. They had very 
little previous acquaintance, but here they soon became inti- 
mate ; and, in spite of Mr. Pitt's suffering state of health, they 
used to sit up together to a very late hour of the night, for- 
getful of time and illness, while engaged in conversation on 
classical and literary subjects equally interesting to both. In 
the morning, Mr. Pitt generally found himself too ill to ap- 
pear, and only once kept the engagement he always made the 
night before, that they should ride together. But after dinner 
he revived, and became capable of conversing with spirit for 
many hours, although it was but ^^ a lightning before death,'' 
the closing scene of the life of a man whose career had been 
eminently prosperous, and who then only exhibited a striking 
example of the vanity of all human success. 

In 1 802 Mr. Spencer brought out at Drury Lane Theatre 
a comedy, in two acts, called " Urania, or the Illuming," a 
very good-natured satire on the German love of spectral and 
unearthly beings. There is a great deal of humour and spirit 
in the dialogue, and the characters are very well sustained 
throughout. Mrs. Charles Kemble, then Miss De Camp, 
acted admirably the part of Urania, Princess of Tarentum^ 
and Charles Kemble represented Manfred, Prince of Colonna. 
The music was written by the author's brother, Mr. John 
Spencer, who was passionately devoted to that art. This play 
was very favourably received. It is to be regretted that he 
did not again write for the stage. The rapidity of his ideas» 
and the brilliant vivacity of his wit, joined to a quick sense of 
the ridiculous, seemed to mark him out as a person well cal- 
culated to succeed, had he undertaken the very difficult task 
of writing a regular English comedy. He had a love of 
scenic representations, and lived intimately with John Kemble 
and Mrs. Siddons. 

. The success which had attended his first publication in- 
du'^e'l M** Sp'^'^c'*' *iSLi\ ^ app«*«»'' '^'***'^r«^ tVie world as an 
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[thor; and in 1811 he publisheil a collection of poems. 

be tratislatloD of " Leonora," wbich had before been pub- 

|!bed with drawings by Lady Diana Beauclerk, was repub- 

|.hed in tliis collection, in a more convenient fnrm> The 

est of ilif! original poems is entitled " The Year of 

It contains, with many beautifijl verses, such as 

e on Lady Harriet Hamilton, and on Mrs. Ellis, some 

of a vigorous and powerful character, which make me 

ret that the author did not, at some time of his life, direct 

strong poetical genius to one important subject, which 

9uld have brought into full play his superior powers of mind. 

' allude to the verses on Mr. Dunnage, which are condensed 

energetic far beyond any others contained in this poem. 

^itb his " high thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy*," lie 

uld strike sparks from the most common objects; and, to 

bright imagination, subjects tor jMetry presented them- 

Ives where no one el^e would have found materials to weave 

I verse. This, with a constant willingness to please and to 

I pleased, and an utter carelessness as to the fate of his com- 

sitions the moment aller they were written, induced him to 

alter his poetical gifts up and down the world as his fancy 

elated, instead of concentrating his talents un some one 

which would have secured to him a more noble and 

sting repute as a poet. A note I once had from him afibrda 

a striking proof of the little importance he attached even to 

some of his most perfect minor poems. In this he says, " I 

do not know whether I did or did not translate into Latin 

that lovely epitaph in Montauban church-yard, beginning * A 

little spirit slumbers here.' If I did, I am sure I must have 

given it to you: but I have totally forgotten all about it." 

The idea I have expressed occurred to Sir Walter Scott also, 

when he became intimately acquainted with Mr. Spencer> 

and from the same cause, a very high estimate of his intellect 

tual endowments ; for in a letter, after warmly commending 



some of Ids [wems, (amongst others, I 
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he had noticed as an exquisite little piece of poetry long 
before his acquaintance with the author,) he adds that, from 
his knowledge of his powers, he shall not be satisfied till he 
attempts ^^ paullo majorat 

Mr. Crabbe, in his journal written in 1817, speaking of 
Mr. Spencer and his poems, thus expresses his opinion of 
both ; — " His manner is fascinating, and his temper all com- 
placency and kindness. His 'poetry far beyond that implied in 
the character of vers de societe." So undoubtedly it is; and 
it is perhaps overstepping the bounds of l^itimate criticism 
to speak of what an author has not attempted, instead of 
speaking of what he has attempted ; and one has hardly a 
right to require of a poet more than that his composi- 
tions be perfect of their kind. Judged of by this criterion, 
those of Mr. Spencer will stand very high, and many of them 
may fearlessly challenge a comparison with the happiest ef* 
fusions of Carew, Herrick, and some of the most admired 
writers of the time of Charles the First. The exquisite lines 
beginning, ^^ Too late I staid," contain more thought and 
more beauty of expression than pages of even good poetry 
can often boast of. One of our first living poets said of this 
little gem (for such it really is), that its three stanzas contain 
materials for three poems. ** Beth-G^lert," which was no 
sooner written, than it found its way throughout Wales, in 
copies printed not by the author, and was the delight and 
pride of the Welsh cottagers that understood English, who 
firmly believed it was a translation of one of their ancient 
ballads, might well take its place amongst the most spirited of 
those preserved in Percy's " Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry;'' for such is its chaste antique simplicity, that it 
would be scarcely possible to omit one word without injury to 
the sense. In its touching plainness it reminds me of some 
of the old Moorish ballads, so superior in real pathos to the 
more laboured compositions of a later age, when the taste of 
the Spanish poets had become corrupted by their admiration 
of Italian and French literature. In these, as in " Beth- 
Gelert," the narrative is pathetic, because the events it 
r#»cords ^*>nn«i -)*» o^h'^^'wi^p • Unf they are related in the 
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west and plainest words, without vehement exclamations, 
^lilitatiug adjectives, or any of the fustian paraphernalia of 
mentation, with which an author often sets out on an 
(tempt to be exceedingly pathetic, &nd is only bombastic and 
'twrisonie. 

L Mr. Spencer had every reason to be satisfied with the 
Bccess of bh new publication, and with tlie extensive popu- 
irity it enjoyed, whJch was such as to moke his various 
»ems familiarly known to every one; tJiey were learned 
r heart, copied into albums, and printed In all the best 

Lzines. 
The following year brought Lord Byron into "the full 
low of London talk."* He published the two first cantos 
■ Chllde Harold, and, to use his own words, awoke one 
torning and found himself famous. Without any of the in- 
imacy of friemlship, he and Mr. Spencer met fretjuenily with 
BUtual pleasure. One predilection they felt in common, a 
ftve for Harrow, where they had both been educated. In 
work lately published, entitled " Conversations of Lord 
Pyron with the Countess of Bless! ngton," the following 
lassage occurs: — "Did you know William S|)encer, the 
: of Society, as they used to call him ?" said Byron. 
' His was really what j'our countrymen call an elegant 
mind, i>olUhed, graceful, and sentimental ; with just enough 
, gaiety to prevent his being lachrymose, and enough senti- 
ment to prevent his being too anacreontic. Tliere was a 
r great deal of genuine fun in Sjiencer's conversation, as well 
lU a great deal of refined sentiment In his verses. I liked 
both, for both were perfectly aristocratic in their way; neither 
one nor the other was calculated to please the canaille, which 
njade me like them all ihe better. England was, afler all I 
may say against it, very delightful in my day; that is to say, 
ihere were some six or seven very delightful people, among 
die hundred common-place that one saw every day, — seven 
utars, the Pleiades, visible when all others had hid their 
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diminished heads ; and, look where we may, where can we 
find so many stars united elsewhere? Moore, Campbell, 
Rogers, Spencer, as poets; and how many conversationists 
to be added to the galaxy of stars ! " 

The name of Moore recalls to my mind many convers- 
ations in which Mr. Spencer spoke of him with affection, and 
of his talents and his poetry with warm admiration. How 
well I remember his describing the thrilling sensation pro- 
duced upon him when he first heard Moore's beautiful lines, 
beginning, " Oft in the stilly night." How often 1 have 
heard him speak of particular times they had passed together, 
especially of a visit they paid to Tunbridge Wells, which 
Moore himself has recorded in some verses, where, alluding 
to Grammont's mention of that place, in his witty memoirs, 
he says, — 

« And Grammont just like Spencer talked." 

What a vivid and true picture has he too given of his fi^iend, 
in the epistle * addressed to him, when he says, — 

** There still tlie bard, who (if his numbers be 

His tongue's light echo) must have talk'd like thee. 
The courtly bard, from whom thy mind has caught 
Those jdajiful, sunshine holidays of thought. 
In which the basking soul reclines and glows. 
Warm without toil, and brilliant in repose.*' 

And again : — 

« Oh ! we had nights of that communion free, 

That flush of heart, which I have known with thee 
So oft, so warmly ; nights of mirth and mind. 
Of whims that taught and follies that refin*d ! 
When shall we both renew them ? when, restor'd 
To the pure feast and intellectual board. 
Shall I once more enjoy with thee and thine, 
Those whims that teach, those follies that refine?*' 

In 1813, when Madame de Stael came to London, Mr, 
Spencer was one of those most constantly with her. She 
delighted in his unwersaliii/ of conversation, and readiness to 
meet her on any subject. To him, who had a warm admir- 
ation of her genius, and who (unlike wits in general) was 

♦ Epistle *^ the "'^»'. W. " *2,,enccr, from Buffalo, upon Lake Erie. 
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t much disposed to listen as to taik, she was never oppres- 

} in conversation, as she was to many ; and he felt for her, 

ftfore ihey had been long acquainted, that ndectionate regard 

ith which she inspired all those who really knew her, and 

bo could appreciate her kindness of heart, and many excel- 

nt qualitieii. In their frequent poetical discussions, she 

lold sometimes translate passages Irom the English poets, 

1 prove to him that she really understood them, and he 

: surprised to find that her knowledge of the language 

rss much greater than he had supposed it to be, from her 

nner of speaking iu She could never reconcile herself to 

riu Christian name, which, in France, is a very ignoble one: I 

* Mais comment a-t-il pu se faire qu'on vous ait donne ce 

s nom de Gtiillawne? " she woutd say, " Moi, je ne voi» 

^ pel Icrni jamais que Robert ou Spencer." 

But it was not only by persons of his own description that 

Spencer's conversation was sought. The celebrated 

x)fessor of moral philosophy, Mr. Dugald Stewart, poid a 

isit to London : and he was invited to dine with a party of 

wits and literary men, amongst whom was Mr. Spencer. An 

i and nitty associate of the tatter said to hini before 

Idinner, " Now, Spencer, remember Stewart Is a grave, 

lerious kind of man, who will not understand or care about 

your clever repartees ; so, take care what you say, and let us 

have none of your witty jokes, for they will not suit." — *' Oh ! 

we shall see," answered Mr. Spencer; " I dare say we shall 

do very well together." The result of this first meeting was, 

k that Dugald Stewart took such a fancy to him, that, while be i 

kremained in London, scarcely a day passed without his calling 1 

Lupon him, and sitting with him a considerable time, engaged 

Kin conversation on a variety of subjects. 

[ About this time the " Rejected Addresses " made their ap- 

y pearance. In these clever imitations of most of the poets of 

V the day, Mr. Spencer had his share. He, as well as his i 

^poetictil fellow-sufierers, bore thero very good-hnmouredly, 

\ as the following anecdote related in the preface to the last 

I edition shows : " Lydia White," says the author, " a literary 

L X ^ 




blioulJ not lilie to meet?" inqurre^ '1^^H 
swered tlie lady, " one of those men H^^l 
ful attack upon you ! " — " The rery i^V 
should like to know ! " rejoined tbe lireljr ao 
The two individuals accordingly met, and 
friends ever after. " Tew men lo society,' 
author of the Rejected Addresses, ** hare o 
than this poet. He now resides iti Pai 
inake the grand lour wilhout aa intei 
does, Freneli, Italian, and German, 

In tlie course of die year 1813 Mr. i 
his brother the melancholy intcllif 
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ally Handel's. While he lavished large sums in procur- 

mseirthis indulgencu, he had a contempt lor every other 

lad ofniuxic. His brother had an exquisite ear, and a pecu- 

Krly melodious voice, which must have enabled him to excel, 

! he cultivated his natural taste for music. Sometimes) 

ben be lias sung a little air to give me an idea of it, 1 have 

1 so much struck with the lingular sweetness of the toues 

i uttered, and the perfeclion of his ear, that 1 have expressed 

my surprise that he should have been allowed to inrap up his 

a napkin, and should have passed dirough life without 

r one's having discovered that he was gifted with every 

iquisite to attain to excellence In that most fascinating of all 

-s ; eapcclidly when he had a brother so devoted to music. 

i accuuiiled for it by his brother's bigotry to one style, 

vhich prevented his caring for any other, or thinking it pos- 

e that he should have any skill In music, who felt more 

loredthan delighted by the excess of church music, which he 

nipelled to endure, whenever he was staying with him 

t Wheatfield. Sometimes, indeed, when he was called upon 

t lake a part in a song, his brother, quite astonished at his 

srformance, would say to him, " Why I declare you have 

I) excellent voice ; " but he seldom troubled him to produce 

msic, as in other things, he caught and retained 

f whatever pleased him so easily, that his memory was stored 

with every variety, from the Maiechal /errant of Phliidor, 

less known as a composer than as a chess-player ; the lively, 

»ibrgotlen French song, Mon /ton Andr4, mon cker Audrey 
written on the unfortunate Major Andr6; the air des deux 
ftivoyards, " U'le petite jilletle qui n'avoit pas plus de quinze 
ens," &c. ; to the best known and most beautiful compositions 
of Cimarosa and Mozart. 

Eighteen years had now passed since Mr. Spencer 6rst 
went to live at his house in Curzon Street, and the time ap- 
proached when he was to give it up. Instead of renewing th« 
lease, he removed with his family to the house of his friend^ 
rSir Harry Englefield, at Petersham. 
I- London, to a man so highly connected as Mr. Spencer was, 
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and of his social and hospitable disposition, must \.y-. - 
most expensive place of residence. He likeil r.: 
country about Petersham; and while it wassufF.c.t:" | 
London to enable him to enjoy the society of hi* tr j 
seemed likely, from its distance, to remove him e.t j 
reach of that constant routine of expenses, %«lilch .i •^r j 
acquaintance necessarily entails. In his ca>t% lio«t 
natural consc(juence did not follow ; for such «a'« : .- 
larity, that, in spite of time and space, his numen>i> .: 
ance pursued him thither; and, as the expend* ' 
keeping foil to his share, this new arrangement of ).i- . 
concerns proved more agreeable than advantngtnu-. 
denco was the very last virtue likely to *iuit hi'» o|^:- 
and generous nature, and through life it was the i>r>. 
admired and least cultivated. It must, however. U 
bered as to this point, that he had every disadvanta::- 
tend with, in his very high birth, and consequent car- ■ 
of luxury and expense; in his early marriage, wine*. . - 
upon him the expenses of a family, before he haii *. * 
himself with ade(}uate means of meeting them; ami. ...> 
the coniparalivi? smiilhicss of his private foitune, vkh.c 
exceeded 1 r),()()()/. : a fortune that, if not in it>flf im ■ 
able, could li;iri!ly suit the views of a man, whi>, fro:ii :: 
of his birth, had lived with those who had the r-.- 
spending many thousand^ a year. I Jut unqui< '- 
wlurevir jiecimiary matters were in cpjotiim, il.. 
formidable enemy he must have had to contend with «.- 
own native generosity of >pirit. I i»]u\ik not o\' xls: w 
whirh, if amiable, is m) eonnecled with a love of iilea^urt. 
thereibre lias so much .selfisliness mixed up wiiji it. '.-A 
deserves little praise; but of that nobler sort, which i* 
result of warmlhof feeling, stning allections, and that 't: 
kin(lnes> of heart, which impels a man to do more thr 
ought to do, to assist a friend in distress ; and thu.s to i:n 
hiniNelf, that he may rescue another. In the pre»ent in« 
so siruhgly dill ihe'-e feelings operate on t)ne occa**'" *n. 
Mr. Spene. : siillere*! liiii!^« Il to br persu.icjcd in Kt 
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1^ irity for a very near relation to the amount of ISOO/., 
rn he ultimately lost by this imprudently generous 
'. I am confident that so incapable was he of refusing to 
a person in distress, that if any one had asked him for 
last shilling he would have given it to him, and taken his 
hance of finding another when he wanted it When he was 
ving at Paris, the common expression used by all the inferior 
trsons who approached him, in speaking of him was, ** C*est 
? Monsieitr est si bon ;** and many of them were really 
ached to him, not only from a certain peculiar kindness 
frankness of manner which he always had in addressing 
persons of the lower class, and which instantly won their 
arts, but also on account of the marks of liberality they 
i y^ e continually receiving from him. Of him it might truly 
said, that his face was never turned away from any poor 
n.* The excellent wife of his faithful servant Kilby, who 
) ved him thirty years, and with her attended him to the 
r last moment of his life, and lamented his death, with such 
lest and devoted attachment, that their names ought to be 
itioned in any biographical account of their master, has 
ofien said to me that she dreaded to tell him of any distressed 
object, because she was sure that he would give ten times 
more than the occasion required, or than he could conve- 
niently afford to give. 

Without having any thing of the country gentleman about 
him, Mr. Spencer had a taste for many objects connected 
with the country, besides those usually most attractive to 
men. He was fond of a garden, and had a passion for 
flowers; so that a residence which gave him these, and where 
he also had the pleasures of society, must have been very 
much to his taste. 

In such a state as ours is, every change, sufficiently marked 
to constitute a sort of epoch in our lives, has something 
solemn in it; whether it be the change from one house to 
another, or from one country to another. After residing for 

• Ad expression of Scripturt'. 
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a period of eighteen years in Curzon Street, Mr. Sper<^- 
gone to live at Petersham. In both places he hjii .:.- 
tasted of all social pleasures ; he had been surrourc? 
many friends, and a variety of acquaintance, gifted i *. 
that could make their society agreeable to him — «it. ic. 
spirits, and good humour. 

A complete change in his life was now about to nit :^ 
Mr. Spencer broke up his establishment at Peter^hax .. 
not long after, in 1825, lefl England, and went to Frix 

On arriving at Calais, Mr. Spencer found a panr o: -r 
of his English connections at Quillacq's Hotel, anJ '-. ^ 
mained there with them two months, after which he «c: 
to Paris, where he mingled indifferently with Frwic: . 
English. Amongst the latter there were some of his :".=. 
friends, with whom he lived in constant and most ar^: 
intercourse till the revolution of July, which caused i 
general change in society, and induced most English iir. 
to leave Paris. 

I have now brought down this biographical sketch :. 
period in which my own acquaintance with mv la.^'^'- 
fricnd commenced — the month of September, 1830: »v 
immediately after thi* revolution, I accompanied mv "^ 
to Paris, where, after his departure, I remained, with t-.-^ 
interruptions, four years, I was introduced to Mr. Sf 
as the near relation of an intimate friend of his, who hk .' 
not long before: and in consequence, I was instand^ *^ 
corned by him with that aifectionate cordial it v, which i:^^' 
lates the coldness and formality of a first introduction. ^• 
once we seemed to have been always acquainted, a^ • 
thousand interesting topics of conversation presented tbts- 
solves. It is impossible for me to do justice to the delick^* 
variety, the spirit, the universal knowledge of books, nenocs 
and every imaginable subject, that enliglitcned his convex 
ation : and were I to attempt it, to those who knew him k( 
the picture must appear fanciful. One man is skilled in 
cient, another in modern languages ; one man has a soul i 
|)oetry, another for music: one man has u deep knonlcdft « 

tl 
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'ks, another an extensive scquaintance with society and 

world ; one man is a scholar, another is a wit; one man 

remarkable for his capacity and intelligence, another Tor the 

icination of his manners. But how could I expect to be 

lleved, were I to say that, during four years, it was my fate 

in almost daily intercourse with one who uiiiled all 

himself? — whose mind all things seemed to flow in 

ith an intense golden light, from whence they flashed 

>rth in ten thousand radiant and beautiful Images? — whose 

n most original conversation was, as it were, a treasury of 

itellectual wealth, in which were mingled eloquent and acute 

iser\'ations on literary subjects, qiiotaiions from authors of 

■ry age and nation, anecdotes of society related with inlmi- 

ible playfulness, descriptions of events and scenes, sometimes 

lumorous, sometimes deeply interesting, in which the actors, 

arsons of every class and country, were represented with 

ich brilliancy of touch, such glowing truth, that they seemed 

stand before me, clothed in flesli and blood, with all their 

:uliarities of expression, voice, and manner ? Could 1 be 

lieved, were I to add, that he whose knowledge and taste 

boundless expansion, which enabled him to appreciate 

faateverln its kind was admirable, had yet so much indulgence 

others, that the most inferior person who conversed 

with him left him thinking better of himself; that, with an 

inexhaustible opulence of ideas, he listened most willingly to 

those of others; that his learning was without ]>edantry, his 

wit without satire, and his manners so refined and fascinating, 

that it seemed as if his chief pursuit must have been to learn 

the art of pleasing, and his only study how to make himself 

beloved ? No — such truths are incredible. 

Amongst other gifts that animate conversation, Mr. 
£pencer possessed, in singular perfection, the art of recitation 
to me a most delightful one; for, as poetry owes so much 
its beauty to sound, and the exquisite pleasure it gives us 
'.arises in great measure from the force and melody of the 
words selected to convey its meaning, we can never feel all it 
,is capable of exciting, unless when it is sounded fortli by it 
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voice of such power and harmcmy as to stamp upx • 
hearts the burning impress of each energetic wore •^ 
never to be forgotten. No one could hear bim re|>tai i: 
his favourite verses, without retaining an indehble >.?-.: 
brance of them, whether with a passionate rapture k tt.-. 
his beloved epitaph on Heliodora, especially these lir-- 

tpmoffw iLKyLoiop V tufBot f^i>|p« c^nr- " 

or, in soft low tones, the melodious verses of the L* 
Middlesex, — 

** When here, Lucinda* first we camet 
Where Amo roUi his silver streafn," Ac. ; 

or the delicious little song of old Ford, in which u:.u-.- 
and reproach are so exquisitely blended with the ctH,-*- 
the ancient cavalier, who presumed to love, but r.c\tr 
loved : — 

** Since first 1 saw your face I rcvulv'd 
To honour and renown 3*ou ; 
But now I be disdained, I wi»h 
My lioart liad never known you. 
What ! / that l.tvrd, and yi,u that hWiI, 
Sh:ill wv hi'^in to wranj^le ? 
Oh no, no, no, my heart i< fast. 
Ami cannot disrntaii'^le ! ** 

During the year that .succeeded the revolutim. ^ 
Spencer constantly went into society ; niid thoiiMi (rve ' 
slight elegant make, and paleness of coni)>li.*xion, he h*: 
appearance of being a robust |)erson, his health was i 
ently goiul to allow him, wherever he was, ti> plav hi« 
prominent part in adding wit and vivacity to the conrr 
Amongst other social meetings, he used to attend I 
(leneral Lafayette, wiio had then still the command of 
National (iiiards, and at whose house, once a wei 
was a m<)s>t crowded and mixed assembly. 

An epidemic disorder, calleil the grippe, had prvi 
very generally at Paris, and during the summer Mr. Sp 
had a very severe attack of it : he always sp<ike of this as 
beginning of his fatal illness, and, indcc<l, he never fvt 

lit 
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> recover from its weakening effects. In November he re- 
koved from the Hotel Windsor in the Rue de Rivoll, where 
Be was living when our acquaintance begun, to the HOtel de 
^holseul, in the Hue St. Honors. From this time his health 
iemed to undergo a great alteration. He was now farther 
temoved from the Garden of the Tuileries, where he had 
n in the hahit of walking most days, and by degrees he 
|Bve up exercise so as to confine himself almost entirely to 
liie house, except when he was occasionally persuaded to join 
B dinner or evening party. He still continued to enjoy con- 
ETsation with those he particularly liked, and to have some 
lew persons to dine with him now and then. But though he 
tsometimes formed projects of trying change of air, and of 
[oing for a short time out of Paris, n sort of indolence always 
prevented his putting them into execution. After remain- 
; nearly a year in the Hotel de Choiscul, he removed in 
ctober, 18S2, to the Hotel des lies Britanniques, in the 
e de la Paix, The gaiety of the situation, and the airiness 
■'Of his new apartment, which looked on the street, pleased and 
■ revived him. During all the winter he sometimes received 
} dinner those who were most agreeable to him, and on one 
^ he joined a dinner-parly given by his friend, the late 
Master of the Rolls, at the Cafe de Paris. Still it was evident 
that his health was in a sadly declining state. The society 
of a most intimate friend who occupied an apartment in the 
samt hotel was his constant resource when equal to any 
conversation ; but even this little excitement was sometimes 
Irtoo much for him. In the summer he changed his apart' 
rnent for one that looked over tlie garden of the Timbre j 
Knd to him, to whom flowers were a positive delight, the 
change from the view of a noisy street to that of an exten- 
sive garden, was a kind of happiness that st?emed even bene- 
ficial to his health. 

Early in 1834, Mr, Spencer received the account of th« ' 
death of a very dear relation, which greatly distressed him< 
Shortly after he received a letter, in which it was said that 
} this person had for some years led an exemplary life. I never 



shall forget the emotion with which, as 1 ntanei t% 
he pressed it to his heart, exclaimiDg, " Thank Geih 
It is, indeed, comfort to be told this; and 1 htn\ 
only thing which is of consequence ncnc." IWi* 
energy of feeling so evident as he uttered theic^it 
no one who henrd htm could have doubted that,k 
his having passed his life in the vortex of the wnrUi 
little favoiiroble to religious impressions, be had b h 
a true sense of religion. I was always coorinccd d\ 
never did 1 hear him speak with Ughtxteaa or 
that important subject, but often with soi 
of those, 



" Who« 
AnJ, in 
Sri up > 



re lo pull Jefao*^ Adw bU tfl 
e plue of IleaTcn'a etcTMl B 
pluntom Clmnca."" 



Mr. C— — n, an eminent solicitor, whom Mr. Spoua 
mentioned to me »s " die frieiul and advucr itf tk 4 
family," aJid as a man to whom his father, Lord 
Spencer, was so much attached, that he 
almost in tlie light of a third son, has told me 
living in London, Mr. Sj>eiicer has sometJnm c^a 
house on a Sunday evening, iuk) finding the BM' 
table, has read passages from it, commenttnE on te* 
delightful a manner, that those who heard him, aadk* 
the subject of religion was really iatercstinj^ iatak 
another opportunity of meeting him in the saiuc way. 

Mr. Spencer's health continued to ^ow won^ A 
medical advisers, who had been in the habit of attiil 
his complaints to his disuse of exercise And want of <M 
begun to fear that these were rather the rffetta *^f\w t]M( 
of his evident decline. In spite of the unremitted av 
of Mr, G g , a surgeon of eminence at Pari^ 4 
the last two yean, alten<lcd him constaolly wUfa tlw t 
of a brother, rather than the care of a tn«re pro 
ndviiier, every bad symptom continued to incxcaae ; 
tite lefl him, and his strength failed more and more. 

• Gljnn'i SMIonian Vnit Vsmti. 
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■tmmer of 183i| lie received a visit from a very favourite 

Mr. William Spencer ", who came to Paris with his wife 

him, and whose stay there was shortened by his own 

« Indisposition, which compelled him to go to the sea- 

This event agitated his father, who had not seen him 

|K>nie years ; but it could not have materially afTected 

Jhenlth, which, in fact, was gradually sinking under that 

of fatal atrophy, which all the physicians in the world 

tot cure. I was not then in Paris. On my return thither 

le end of September, I was struck by the grievous change 

had taken place in him during my short absence. I tried 

to see it ; and in this attempt I was assisted by his re- 

rkable retention of all his powers of mind and of convers- 

ihat he continued till within the last month before 

death, whenever he was able to see me, to converse with 

natural vivacity', to form plans for the future, and to enter 

every subject that interested him, with even more than 

Usual ardour. But all these favourable appearances were 

and hollow. Suddenly, at the last, a fatal change took 

His books and newspapers lay unopened around him. 

'ho had so passionately loved music and flowers, who 

listened with delight to a small German band that often 

'ed under his windows, and who always had his room 

illed with plants, which he sent for every week to the 

ktai'che aux Fleurs, found all his little pleasures wither 

Ly one by one. Music became painful to him ; he ceased 

feed his poor birds; he sent for no more flowers. He died 

Tliursday, the 23d day of October, 1 83*, at half-post two 

itbe morning. 

*A. short time before his death, while he was still able to 

ly conversation, on being asked which was the place of all 

ihose he had resided in that he felt most attached to, he 

inswered with all his wonted energy, " Harrow, Harrow, 

I to be sure." The friend who asked him this 

ilion, was thinking then, alas ! not of death, but of life. 

uniiblc per»n died U. Dieppe, in ilia month of Fcttrmr;, 1835, 

by bis family mnU frienti,. 



• t 
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This speech became afterwards the aubjea of a nc r-^ 
brnnce ; and it was determined that his grare 
chosen in that beloved spot, which, to the enJ 
\vn^ associated in his mind with his curliest a:i(i 
recollections. 

His remains were removed fnxn Paris on Skj*. 
1st of November. He was interred in the church aiix 
on Thursday, the 13th of November, 1854. 

A tablet, in a small Gothic frame, beautifully sez.x*^ 
white marble, has been placed to his memory, witb u 
lowing inscription engraved upon it : — 

ftacrrH to tpt £Blcmorf I 

or ■ 

THE HON. WILLIAM ROBBRT SPEMEL 

SOM TO THE RIGHT IIONOIIABLE 10B.D CIIAB.Lr!l •»« Tl. 
AMD SRANDSOiV TO THR MOST NOBLK cnARLSS. ftSCOO S'H ' 

MAHI.BOROL'GII : 

Once « di!»tinguislii-il Poet, a profound SrfaoUr. 
A brilliant Wit, and a most accompliKhcd GentJciDM' 
Now, alas ! removed from the Sight of Men ' 
And interred where he passed the happiest Days of hb lA 
Ilis early I>ay« of Youth and Hope. 
He died at Paris, on llie '2'M\ of Octolivr, 1 A3-I, in the tijith twaf ■• 
Ki-gretted hy an extensive Circle of Acff|uaintMXC. 
Who l»elield in him uniUNl the fine^ intellectual KmUy ^"^ 
With the most fascinating SwcetncA^ of Manners; 

And ikvply iaiiienled hy tlioKc Frienda, 

Who knew the Warmth and Kitidnvu of his Hcwr, 

And the real Excel lence of his Nature. 

And the Voice *aid, Cry. And he toid, What shall f cry ? .C Fa 
Grass, and all the Cioodlines^ thereof is as the Flower ot the FicM. 

Hilt now thus saith the Lord that iTpnted thee, Fear not : for I iM«t 9 
tliee. Fear not: for I nni with thee. I, even I, ain the Lord ■ Mid.^*' 

tliere is no Saviour. 



God, be merciful to this thy Ser\anl : Receive him into Lift 
make him gliid witli the Juy of thy Countenance for 
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BAKER JOHN SELLON, Esg. B.C.L. 

SERJEANT-AT-LAW. 



~^~ En. Sbbjeant Sellon wm the liecond son of the Rev. WQ- 
im Sellon, who during the period of thirty-three years was 
^ urnte and Minister of Su James's, Cterkenwell; a man of 
^■F^emplary virtue and piety, and much distinguished as an 
Bp^oquent and orthodox divine. He died in 1790, aged 60. 

His son, Daker Jolin Sellon, the subject of tlie present me- 
^"*"oir, was born on the 1+th of March, 1762 ; was admitted into 
^J^erchant-Taylors' School 2d of November, 1773 ; and after 
lOntinuing in the head form only four years, under the care 
*' f the Rev. Thomas Green, was elected to St. John's College, 
ixford, on St. Barnabas's Day, 1779, being at that time second 
^ onttor. From his attachment to the place of his education, 
ke always took a lively interest in its welfare, and in oAer life 
I aginras fond of relating the circumstances of his progress through 
^•tlint establishment. He served the office of steward of the 
school feast when a very young man, and was for many years 
ya constant attendant at that gratifying meeting. The only 
academical degree he took at Oxford was that of Bachelor of 
;. 'CivilLaw, to which he was admitted the 24th of October, 1785. 
i He had from an early period been destined by his father to 
follow the legal professioti, though there appears no doubt, 
• ^ bad he been left Co the natural bias of his own feelings and 
turn of mind, that he would have greatly preferred the church ; 
but the wish and advice of a parent whom he fondly loved 
and highly revered, became paramount to every other con- 
sideration in determining his choice; and accordingly, upon 
his quitting Oxford, he appears to have seriously entered on 
Y 2 
t 
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the study or the law. On the 1 0th of Febniary, ITHI 
called to the Bar at the Inner Xemple, and, afitfpnrfl 
a Barrister for several years with dUlinction, wuiiri 
the rank of Serjeant-nt -Law io Easter Terra, >7n,i 
came about that perioil the leader on the NoriUk i 
For many years, however, befVire thU cTCDt look fk 
had been generally regarded as an eiuineni lm«^iri 
rbing character ; not only from hU ubilitic* mt mtk 
but also from some legal works which he prodaccdM 
about the time of bis being called to the Dor. 

In liie year 1789 he |iubU:>lied in Svo. ao 
Practice of the Courts of King's Bench and 
with some Observations ou the Mmic of pnaafKa 
suffering Recoveries;" and in 1 79S— 61 a Mxaod 
fi vols. 8vo., which obtained extensire circuUiioa ■ At 
fession, and is generally regarded as a standard bod 

But while thus steadily advancing on ihu rmrf h— ' 
and eminence, his legal career was siiddcnlv d« 
eventually arrested by an infirmity us sct'ere as it ««: 
for. While attending in one of the courU on dcW 
circuit, Btid engaged in some cause of itnportoiicc^ W ■ 
denly niid permanently deprived of hearing ui hiil^ 
and djough the use nf die other woa for a liroe Idtk* 
that also was subscquendy aftectcd, and lie becsnxpi 
reduced towards the close of life to u state of nap 
deafness. He however ctuittuued, atler his fir»t tm 
struggle <ui ill his career for soiiir years, when hit 
ear liecoming by degrees innre and mnre affected, b 
longer hear, amid the hum and bustlo of ^ 

either the answers of the wiinesscs or the ai 
Mil; and for some time before he fjuittnl 
actually under the necessity of having recourve Io 
pretcr to report the proceedings in court. Under 
pleasant ciicu rati one es, Uie laxk of continuing hts 
mitst liQVC been irksome enough; but a highi 
dread of not being able to do justice to hU clienu, 
inihiml him allngrihi-r in rrlinqiiidi the Unr. 
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^ JMnHe had berore this period, and probably about the time of 
7i^e firiit attack of his infirmity-, been oSeted a seat on (he Dench 
'Mtiia *^^ Court of Common Pleas ; but he was induced to decline 
IB i^from the same honourable motives which influenced his de- 
■^l^iion on his subsequent abandonment of the law. But liow- 
I^^^Bjtlw might feel the disqualllj'ing nature of his in6rmity in 
^^^Hk'as regarded the pursuit of the higher departments of 
^^^HPhlfession, there was one branch of it in which hejustly 
SfcT^ght he could still be useful to himself and to society. 
J jilie degree of deafness which obliged him to retire from tb^ I 
nsive arenas of the supei'ior Courts of Justice, did not 
^ebar him from hearing with adequate distinctness m smaller 
ind less crowded assemblies, nor from the pleastu'e of collo- 
quial enjoyments. Thus situated, with a family nearly grown 
p, and with little more to depend u]K>n than his private for- 
une, he took the resolution, unknown to any one, of writing 
i>Lord Sidmouth, to explain the nature of his cose, and to 
0er his services as a police magistrate. This pro^wsal 
ras received with kindness and urbanity, and the Serjeant, 
Irithout farther solicltotion from any quarter, was shortly 
iTtcr appointed by his Lordship Police Magistrate at Union 
[all, whence in January, 1819, he was transferred to Hat ton 
rarden ORice, — a situation he continued to hold till his , 
retirement from the magistracy in 183+, after a twenty years* 
•ervlcc. 

On the 24lh of January, 1788, the Serjeant was married} ! 
■t a somewhat early period of life, and before he was called to \ 
|he Dar, to Miss Charlotte Dickinson, daughter of Rivers i 
Dickinson, Esq., of St. John Street, Clerkenwell ; and by that 
jidy, who died at Harapsiead, July the 20th, 1832, had Issue, 
besides several children who died in infancy, one son, the 
:Rcv. John Sellon, who died at Albany in the state of New 
fork, March the 2d, 1830, and three daughters ; tlie eldest 
F whom Charlotte, remains single; the second, Maria- Ann, 
narried December the 2d, 1819, to John James Halls, Esq., 
*F Great Marlborough Street, has issue one son ; and histly,* '■ 
Anne, miirrletl May the 21si, 1816, to the pi-esent Sir Ben- 
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jamin Collins Brodie, Bart., Sexjeuuv-Snrgem ta At 
has issue two sons and oDe daughter. 

Mr. Serjeant Sellon was » m&n of i 
ties, sound sense, and a most benevolent iuptmAm- 
stitutionally perhaps inclined to retireracDt aad 
though somewhat corrected by the habits of jkIm 
gularitv enrorced by the discipline of a public mIm 
us by the strength of liis own understantlitigi and I 
nature of t)ke protession iu which he was nibtei 
gaged. To the calls of ambition, howevefi id the 
of the word, lie appears to have been miber ima 
the portion of it which may have existed in bis 
bnbly pnrtook more of the generous spirit a( 
of a ruling and |>ernmueiit passion. In (act, 1 
derate and kind-hearted a man to feel very ao: 
a great one; and even had he been lofl to tlie beMoflii 
inclination for the Churcli, it may be doubted, in ■ ' 
point of view, whether he would have arrived ui. tB^ 
rank as the one be obtained in tlte Law. A wonbf^ 
and deeply learned divine be assuredly would ban 
but be would probably have preferred the relitvl S 
zealous and benevolent country clergyman to all lb* 
tions of a mitre, flis early preililcction for tbeola 
suits appears at one perioil to bare been partiaUy 
or at least somewhat abated ; but a rtrmarkable cb 
possession of his mind towards the middle nf his Ufe,*h 
pious aspirations of Ins early days roviaited him with iae 
fervour, and uncenslngly regulated his whole coodnclai 
ractcr, till death terminated hh honourable and i i 
He studied mticb and became deeply vera«l in 
tory, and in the works of the moat celvbrated dit 
has 1ef\ behind him tome exlenave original mn 
which probably will be found in too inoomplotc a 
admit of publication. 

Although his religious opinions were of a 
serious description, yet such was the modorai 
ality of his disposittoni that be always dU{iUii 
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t) ftitd candour when conversing wilh those whose sentU 
> on these tofHcs difiered materially Iruin his own. It is 
indued that, throughout the greater part of life, he was 
illy subject to moments of gloom and despondency, 
I, though by some attributed to the decided nature of 
[ ii religious sentiments, may be more justly ascribed to a 
cies of constitutional infirmity ; as there is no doubt that 
views he entertained, on these subjects, formed his soIa 
i|>e and consolation amid the severe trials and bereavements 
ts too often his lot to sustain; yet when the clouds of 
cboly were tlispersed, he was wont to exhibit great 
erfulness and a very rich veiJi of original humour. Indeed 
one period of his life he associated a good deal with the 
lively characters and wits of the day; hut society of this de- 
ription could not long attract bis reflecling mind, and he 
steadily withdrew from these fascinating scenes, to that 
ivacy and seclusion which formed the natural element of 
character. In spite, however, of his love of ease and re- 
Fdicment, it must be admitted that, in most other respects, he 
I avas gifted witli cjualities which fully justified his being brought 
Jap to the legal profession : strong intellect, great sagacity, > 
far and discriminating judgment, united to the strictest in- 
^ity and embellished by candour and humanity ; all these 
Pnre endowments were, in his instance, so beautifully mingled, 
that the most brilliant result might have been justly an- 
tlcipated. But these flattering prospects were not to be re- 
alised : die infirmity by which he was attacked placed a for- 
midable barrier in the nay of his advancement, and, perhaps 
unknown almost to himself, furnished him with a plausible 
pretext for the somewhat premature I'elinquishment of a pro> 
fession to which his inclination had never been warmly de- 
voted. Alihoiigh he had in general borne the appearance of 
a hale and robust man, Ite had nevertJieless, to tliose who 
knew him intimately, been evidently on the decline for lh« 
last year or two previously to his decease. He was frequently 
aubject to attacks of giddinesis and fulness in the head, and 




7^1 



tweets, nnd ncarlj' deprived Iiim offbe t 
prompt nnd decisive ipeasures adopted by 1 
for a time warded off the blow, tliough bol 
ntcutal raculties remained in a very prvcarious t 
meanwhile it wns tlioiight that the air of 
prove of service to Iiim, and he accordin^j 
weeks at that place, though without recviviDg 
benefit, when he returned to liis house at 
Soon alWr his arrival tlicre, a blootl-vessd ro' 
stomach, which dreadfully reduced hts i 
stale he once more rallied, and hopes 4 
of his getting over the attacka as d 
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Ichildren were then led to his bedside, when he took a 
and afiectionate leave of them, exhorted them to a per- 
ance in the paths of virtue and of piety, and, as they 
issively bowed their heads upon his pillow, pronounced 
lessing upon each. 



From *< The Gentleman's Magazine.' 
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shall forget the emotion with which, as I retarned it i^ z 
he pressed it to his heart, exclaiming, *' Thank God for.: 
It is, indeed, comfort to be told this ; and I hare I 
only thing which is of consequence now." There ^ 
energy of feeling so evident as he uttered these wo 
no one who heard him could have doubted that, in sr 
his having passed his life in the vortex of the world, i <c 
little favourable to religious impressions, he had in hi» :^ 
a true sense of religion. I was always con vine cf r 
never did I hear him speak with lightness or indi a* 
that important subject, but often with something like 
of those, 

« Who itroTe to pull Jebovah Atnii his thnme. 
And, in the place of Heaven's eternal King, 
Set up the phantom Chance.*** 

Mr. C— — n, an eminent solicitor, whom Mr. Spencf tv: 
mentioned to nic as '^ the friend and adviser of 3t tw 
family," and as a man to whom his father, LorcO^'ft 
Spencer, was so much attached, that he consider: *.: 
almost in the light of a third son, has told me tlu:. **-^ 
living in London, Mr. Spencer has sometimes cook u :^ 
house on a Sunday evening, and finding the Bible ot a 
table, has read passages from it, commenting on them z * 
delightful a manner, that those wiio heard him, and to «tt 
the subject of religion was really interesting, \ooeoL v 
another opportunity of meeting him in the same way. 

Mr. Spencer's health continued to grow wor^ ik ^ 
medical advisers, who had been in the habit of a 
his complaints to his disuse of exercise and want of 
began to fear that these were rather the effects than 
of his evident decline. In spite of the unremitted 

of Mr. G ^g, a surgeon of eminence at Paris, i 

the last two years, attended him constantly with t ^ < 
of a brother, rather than the care of a mere 
adviser, cvltv bad symptom continued to increase * I 
tite left him, and his strength failed more and more. 1 

* Glynn's Scmtonian I*ri/c Poeni. 
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mmer of 1834* lie received a visit rrom a very ravouritc 
, Mr. William Spencer', who came to Paris with his wife 
i him, and whose stay there was shortened by his own 
rere indiiiposition, which compelled him to go to the sea- 
i Jde. This event agitated his father, who had not seen him 
^br some years; but it could not have materially alTected 
^lift health, which, in fact, was gradually sinking under that 
jjiind of fatnl atrophy, which all the physicians in the world 
^^snnot cure. 1 was not then in Paris. On my return thither 
it the end of September, I was struck by the grievous change 
:hat had taken place in him during my short absence. I tried 
not to see it ; and in this attempt I was assisted by his re- 
markable retention of all his powers of mind and of convers- 
j^tion; so that he continued till within the last month before 
lis death, whenever he was able to see me, to converse with 
fji'is natural vivacity, to form plans for the future, and to enter 
nto every subject that interested him, with even more than 
lIis usual ardour. But all these favourable appearances were 
Cilse and hollow. Suddenly, at the last, a fatal change took 
iflace. His books and newspapers lay unopened around him. 
" '* , who had so passionately loved music and flowers, who 
listened with delight to a small German band that often 
layed under his windows, and who always had his room 
Hied with plants, which he sent for every week to the 
)(Brchf- aux Fleurs, found all hi;: little pleasures wither 
e by one. Music became painful to him ; he ceased 
I feed his poor birds ; he sent for no more flowers. He died 
B Thursday, the 2Sd day of October, 1834, at half-past two 

A short time before his death, while he was still able to 

enjoy conversation, on being asked which was the place of all 

' those he liad resided in that he felt most attached to, he 

' answered with all his wonted energy, " Harrow, Harrow, 

Harrow ! to be sure." The friend who asked him this 

question, was thinking then, alas ! not of death, but of life. 

* This rcry uniablc penon died Bl DiL-ppc. in the iDoDib of FcbruuT, 183^ 
Uj liii fimlly Bnd Tritrndt. 
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This speech became afterwards the subject of a sid 
brance ; and it was determined that his grave i'ri 
chosen in that beloved spot, which, to the end o: 
was associated in his mind with his earliest and 
recollections. 

His remains were removed from Paris on Sotun::: » 
1st of November. He was interred in the church at Kit 
on Thursday, the 13th of November, 1854. 

A tablet, in a small Gothic frame, beautifully scnlpuri: 
white marble, has been placed to his memory, with a ;< 
lowing inscription engraved upon it : — 

C^acrrH to ^e ^rmonf 

or 
THE HON. WILLIAM ROBERT SPENlEL 

lOK TO THE KIGIIT IIONORABLK LORD CUAKLES «n«ril. 
AND GRANDSON TO TlIK MOST KOBLK I'ltAMLKS. kKCOyp Dcn » 

MARLBOROL'OH : 

Odcc a fiisiingiiishiHl Poet, a profound Scbobr, 
A brilliant Wit, and a most accomplished Genilma- 
Now, alas ! rcinoTed from the Sight of Mra .' 
And interred wlicre lie passed the happiest Days of bb lA 
His early IXiyK of Youth and Hope. 
He died at Paris, on the *i:)d of Octoher, IR34» in the fiJSth jwof M^ 
Ilegrctted by an extensive Circle of Ac<iuainlaiK«, 
Who beheld in him united the fineU intolleciual Kod^tiVMB 
With the most fascinating SwccCncas of Manners; 

AimI deejily lamented by tliose Frienda, 

Who knew the Warmth and Kindnesa of bis Hcan. 

And the real E&cellence of his Nature. 

And the Voire said. Cry. And he fiaid, M'hat shall I cry ? JU f* 
Grass, and all the Cioodlinesn tlicreof is as the Flower of the Field. 

Hut now thus saith the Lord that iTeated Ihec, Fear not : lor I teft i^^ 
thi>e. Fear not: fur I am with thee. I, even I, am tha l«ocd * adL^^* 
tliere is no Saviour. 



God, be merciful to this thy Servant: Receive him into Lift 
uiike him glad with the Juy of thy Countenance for 



m. 
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BAKER JOHN SELLON, Esg. B.C.L. 



SE!UEANT-AT-l^W, 




I 

^HHr. Sbrjeavt Sgllon was the second son of the Rev. Wil- 
^■Miin Sellon, who during the period of thirty-three years was 
I^BCurate and Minister of St. James's, Cierkenwell; a man of 
■ '^exemplary virtue and piety, and much distinguished as an 
"^eloquent and orthodox divine. He died in 1 790, aged 60. 

His son. Baker John Sellon, the subject ofilie present me- 
l^'^noir, was born on the I4th of March, 1762 ; was admitted into 
^^Merchant-Taylors' School 2d of November, 1773; and after 
^tcontinuing in the head form only four years, under the care 
"" of the Rev. Thomas Green, was elected to St. John's College, 
^ Oxford, on Sl Barnabas's Day, 1 7 79, being at that time second 
monitor. From his attachment to the place of his education, 
" he always took a lively interest in its welfare, and in after life 
, ^ was fond of relating the circumstances of his progress through 
that establishment. He served the office of steward of the 
school feast when a very young man, and was for many years 
a constant attendant at that gratifj'ing meeting. The only 
Academical degree he took at Oxford was that of Bachelor of 
Civil Law, lo which he was admitted the 2*th of October, 1 785. 
He had from an early period been destined by his father to 
follow the legal profession, ttioiigh there appears no doubt, 
had he been left to the natural bias of his own feelings and 
turn of mind, tliat lie would have greatly preferred the church ; 
but the wish and advice of a parent whom he fondly loved 
and highly revered, became paramount to every other con- 
sideration in determining his choice: and accordingly, upon 
(lis quitting Oxford, he appears to have seriously entered on 
y S 
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MRS. HEMANS. 



The following memoir of this highly gifted wooun wt s 
derived (previously making a few slight, but for our psr\ 
necessary, abridgments) from the ^* Atheiueum." * 



There can be few to whom the certainty that tikii '^ 

m 

merely " a welcome and farewell," is brought morr : * 
home, than to those situated like ourselves, whc xt. > 
broken communication with the world of mind a, 
in the same breath, are called upon to hail the dc« 
and to offer our tributes of affectionate regret to 
of those who, in the maturity of their manhood, or •js •> 
ness of their old age, "go hence, and are no more s«n.' ^• 
have laboured but a few years in our present vocatxx. a 
yet, in that short space of time, how many tombs hare vtv 
seen closed over those whose names were honoured 
us ! We will not here dwell upon the saddening conr 
which sometimes intrudes itself upon our notice that, <i:ni 
the period to which we refer, the graves of the gifted hint 
out-numl)ered their cradles ! 

These feelings (keener at every period of their recni 
have been anew excited in us by the death of Mrs i 
It is true, we were aware that her life hung, as it i ,1 
a thread of gossamer — that her bright, enthusiastic 
spirit had already proved too strong for tlie frail tc 

which it dwelt, and had wrought its decay but > I 

against hope. Now, however, all is over; the serene h« 
ever closed with one, for whom it may be truli' said that 

• No. 59J. 
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fairits of Sorrow and of Song strove during tlie whole of her 

lortal career, — niid there oaly remains to us the tnelnnclioly 

Euk of recording that "another star has left its sphere." 

n Felicia Dorothea Browne was born in Liverpool, in the 

otise now occupied by Mr. Molyncux, in Duke Street. Her 

jUi ittier was a native of Ireland, her mother a German lady — 

. Miss Wngiier — but descended fi-oni, or connected with, 

.ome Venetian funiily, a circumstance which she would play- 

uUy mention, as accounting for the strong tinge of romance 

Old poetry which pervaded her character from her earliest 

' :)ildhood. Our abstaining from any attempt minutely to 

— .race her history requires no apology ; it is enough tu say, 

^-^at when she was very young, lier family removed from 

'Liverpool to the neighbourhood of St. A.<saph, in North 

Vales ; that she married at a very early age ; that her mar- 

I life, after the birth of five sons, was clouded by the 

angement of her husband — that, on the death of her 

I Qlher, with whom she had resided, she broke up her estab- 

ishment in Wales, and removed to Wavertree, in the neigh- 

lourhood of Liverpool ; from whence, after a residence of 

lout three years, she again removed to Dublin, — her last 

Bstiiig-place. 

But though respect (or the memory of the dead, and deU- 

■cacy towards the living, enjoin us to be brief in alluding to the 

events of her life, we may speak freely, and at length, of the i 

history of her mind, and the circumstances of her literary > 

career, in the course of which she deserved and accjuired a 

Euro))ean reputation as the first of our poetes«es living, and 

still before the public. Few have written so much, or written 

eo well as Mrs. Hemans; few have entwined the genuine fresh 

thoughts and impressions of their own minds, so intimately 

with their poetical fancies, as she did; few have undergone i 

more arduous and reverential preparation for the service of i 

song; for, from childhood, her thirst for knowledge was ex-. 

tremc, and her reading great and varied. Those who, while 

ailinitting the high-toned beauty of her poetry, accused it of 

monotony of style and subject {they could not deny to it the 
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praise of originality, seeing that it founded a school of imitators' 
in England, and a yet larger in America,) little knew to 
what historical research she had applied herself, — how far and 
wide she had sought for food with which to fill her eager 
mind. It is true that she used only a part of the mass of in- 
formation which she had collected, — for she never wrote on 
calculation, but from the strong impulse of the moment, and 
it was her nature intimately to take home to herself and ap- 
propriate only what was high-hearted, imaginative, and re- 
fined ; — but the writer of this notice has seen manuscript 
collections of extracts made in the course of these youthful 
studies, sufficient of themselves to justify his assertion ; if her 
poems (like those of every genuine poet) did not contain a 
still better record of the progress of her mind. Her know- 
ledge of classic literature may be distinctly traced in her 
" Sceptic,*' her " Modern Greece," and a hundred later lyrics 
based upon what Bulwer so happily calls '^ the Graceful 
Superstition." Her study and admiration of the works of 
ancient Greek and Roman art, strengthened into an abiding 
love of the beautiful, which breathes both in the sentiment 
and in the structure of every line she wrote (for there are few 
of our poets more faultlessly musical in their versification) ; 
and when, subsequently, she opened for herself the treasuries 
of Spanish and German legend and literature, how thoroughly 
she had imbued herself with their spirit may be seen in her 
** Siege of Valencia,*' in her glorious and chivalresque " Songs 
of the Cid," and in her '' Lays of Many Lands," the idea of 
which was suggested by Herder's " Stimmen der Vblker in 
Liedern." 

But though her mind was enriched by her wide acquaint- 
ance with the poetical and historical literature of other 
countries, it possessed a strong and decidedly marked cha- 
racter of its own, which coloured all her productions, — a 
character which, though any thing but feeble or sentimental, 
was essentially feminine. An eloquent modern critic (Mrs. 
Jameson) lias rightly said, " that Mrs. Hemans' poems could 
not have been written by a man;" their love is without 
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linessy their passion without a stain of this world's 

oarseness, their high heroism, (and to illustrate this asser- 

ion we would mention " Clotilda, the Lady of Provence," 

id the " Switzer's Wife,") unsullied by any grosser alloy of 

» I ambition. Her religion, too, is essentially womanly, 

' ent, clinging to belief, and, " hoping on, hoping ever," in 

ipite of the peculiar trials appointed to her sex, so exquisitely 

scribed in the " Evening Prayer in a Girls' School : " 



k 



J Silent tears to weep. 

And patient smiles to wear through sufTering's hour, 

And sumless riches from aflection*s deep 
To pour on broken reeds ^-^ a wasted shower ! 

And to make idols, and to find them clay, 
To bewail that worship 

If such was the mind of her works, the manner in which 
(he wrought out her conceptions was equally individual and 
excellent. Her imagination was rich, chaste, and glowing: 

•se who saw only its published fruits little guessed at the 
extent of its variety. 

It is diflicult to enumerate the titles of her principal works. 
Her first childish efforts were published when she was only 
thirteen, and we can speak of her subsequent poems, ** Wal- 
lace," " Dartmoor," " The Restoration of the Works of Art 
to Italy," and her " Dramatic Scenes," only from memory. 
These were, probably, written in the happiest period of her 
life, when her mind was rapidly developing itself, and its 
progress was aided by judicious and intelligent counsellors ; 
among whom may be mentioned Bishop Heber. A favour- 
able notice of one of these poems will be found in Lord 
Byron's letters; and the fame of her opening talent had 
reached Shelley, who addressed a very singular correspond- 
ence to her* With resj>ect to the world in general, her 
name began to be known by the publication of her ^^ Welsh 
Melodies," her ** Siege of V^alencia," and the scattered 
lyrics which appeared in the New Monthly Magazine, then 
under the direction of Campbell. She had previously con- 
tributed a series of prose papers, on Foreign Literature, to 

z 2 
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Constable's Edinburgh Magazine, which, with little excep- 
tion, are the only specimens of that style of writing ever 
attempted by her. To the " Siege of Valencia " succeeded 
rapidly her " Forest Sanctuary," her " Records of Woman '* 
(the most successful of her works), her " Songs of the Affec- 
tions," (containing, perhaps, her finest poem, " The Spirit's 
Return,") her "National Lyrics and Songs for Music," (most 
of which have been set to music by her sister, and become 
popular,) and her " Scenes and Hymns of Life." A few- 
words with respect to the direction of her powers in later 
days may be worthily extracted from a letter of hers which 
lies now before us. She had been urged by a friend to under- 
take a prose work, and a series of ** Artistic Novels," some- 
thing after the manner of Tieck, and Goethe's Kunst-Ro- 
manen, as likely to be congenial to her own tastes and habits 
of mind, and to prove most acceptable to the public. 

" I have now," she says, " passed through the feverish and 
somewhat visiofia?y state of mind often connected with the 
passionate study of art in early life ; deep affections and deep 
sorrows seem to have solemnised my whole being, and I now 
feel as if bound to higher and holier tasks, which, though I 
may occasionally lay aside, I could not long wander ' from 
without some sense of dereliction. I hope it is no self- 
delusion, but I cannot help sometimes feeling as if it were 
my true task to enlarge the sphere of sacred poetry, and 
extend its influence. When you receive my volume of 
* Scenes and Hymns,' you will see what I mean by enlarg- 
ing its sphere, though my plan as yet is very imperfectly 
developed." 

Besides the works here enumerated, we should mention 
her tragedy, " The Vespers of Palermo," which, though con- 
taining many fine thoughts and magnificent bursts of poetry, 
was hardly fitted for the stage ; and the songs which she con- 
tributed to Colonel Hodges' "Peninsular Melodies;" and 
we cannot but once more call the attention of our readers to 
her last lyric, " Despondency and Aspiration," published in 
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"Blackwood's Magazine" for May, 1835 : it is the sopg of the 
i 9 — its sweetest and its last ! * 

I In private life, Mrs. Hemans had attached to herself many 
t sincere and steadfast friends. She was remarkable for shrink- 
i| ing from the vulgar honours of liontsm^ with all the quiet 
I delicacy of a gentlewoman ; and at a time when she was 
courted by offers of friendship and service, and homages sent 
her from every corner of Great Britain and America, to 
mn extent which it is necessary to have seen to believe, she 
was never so happy as when she could draw her own small 
circle round her, and, secure in the honest sympathy of its 
members, give full scope to the powers of conversation which 
were rarely exerted in general society, and their existence, 
therefore, hardly suspected. It will surprise many to be told, 
that she might, at any moment, have gained herself a bril- 
liant reputation as a wit, for her use of illustration and lan- 
guage was as happy and quaint as her fancy Was quick and 
excursive ; but she was, wisely for her own peace of mind, 
anxious rather to conceal than to display her talent. It was 
this sensitiveness of mind which prevented her ever visiting 
London after her name had become celebrated ; and, in fact, 
she was not seldom reproached by her zealous friends for 
under-valuing and refusing to enjoy the honours which were 
the deserved reward of her high talents, and for shutting 
herself up, as it were, in a corner, when she ought to have 
taken her place in the world of society as a leading star. 
The few who knew her will long remember her eager child- 
like affection, and tlie sincere kindliness with which, while 
she threw herself fully and frankly on their good offices, she 
adopted their interests as her own for the time being. 

One or two traits may be further added to this imperfect 
sketch. It may be told, that when young, she was remark- 
able for personal attractions ; that her talents for music and 
drawing (merely another form of the spirit which was the 
living principle of her life) were of no common order. Her 

* It will subsequently appear that this was not the case. — Ed. 
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health had for many years been precarious and delicate : the 
illness of which she died was long and complicated, but, from 
the first, its close was foreseen ; and we know from those in 
close connection with her, that her spirit was placid and re- 
solved, and that she looked forward to the approach of the 
last struggle without a fear. It is consolatory to add, that her 
dying moments were cheered by the kind oflSces of zealous 
and faithful friends: for herself, her departure from this 
world could be only a happy exchange. There is fio fear of 
her being forgotten ; we shall long think of her — 

Kindly and gently, but as of one 
For whom *tis well to be fled and gone ; 
As of a bird from a chain unbound, 
As of a wanderer whose home is found ; — • 

So let it be ! 



To the " Athenaeum" * we are likewise indebted for the fol- 
lowing personal recollections of Mrs. Hemans : — 



There are few cases in which delicacy and feeling are more 
entirely tested, than when the surviving friends of those who 
were gifted and celebrated while on earth, are called upon to 
determine in what time and in what measure some account 
may be offered to the public of their personal history and 
private character. Such, at least, is my feeling, in attempting 
to collect my remembrances of my deceased friend, Mrs. He- 
mans. I am afraid of saying too much, lest I be thought pre- 
mature and unfeeling, in thus minutely dwelling upon the 
manners and habits of one scarcely cold in her grave : I am 
afraid of saying too little, lest those who knew her less should 
think it requisite to complete the picture, by additions which 
bear little resemblance to the original. Had I merely con- 
sulted my own inclinations, the following notices would have 
been deferred for some time ; for who is there that can turn 
over the pages of his memory, to seek for relics and memorials 
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of those who have recently passed away, without a feeh'ng of 
deep sadness, and an equally strong disinclination to produce 
such feelings to the gaze and criticism of the public ? 

When I first became acquainted with Mrs. Hemans, her 
fame was at its brightest, and her lyrics published in the dif- 
ferent periodicals : — her " Forest Sanctuary," and above all, 
her " Records of Woman" (probably from the happy choice 
of its subject), had not only raised her name high in the esti- 
.mation of all classes of readers, but had excited considerable 
curiosity, and I really believe genuine interest, as to the 
person and fortunes of the writer. She was, however, 
unknown, save to a small and select circle of friends : — some 
spoke of her as an old and experienced verse-wright, some, 
remembering her juvenile poems, and forgetting that Time had 
since been at work for some fifleen years or more, described 
her as still very young and very beautiful — she was almost 
.canonised by the serious; her claim to something more than 
the ephemeral reputation of a young lady writer, was admitted 
by stern critics ; in short, within two years, — dating from the 
publication of her ** Siege of Valencia," — she had taken a 
permanent place in the republic of letters ; and it was natural 
that the world, always preferring the peep behind the curtain 
to the finest acted nature before it, should express great 
anxiety and solicitude to know ^^ what she was like." 

At this time, then, the death of her mother, and the mar- 
riage of her sister, were the cause of Mrs. Hemans breaking 
up her establishment in Wales, and taking up her residence 
at Wavertree, a pleasant village about three miles from Liver- 
pool. She had made choice of this situation, in the idea that 
it afforded advantages of education for her sons, and cultivated 
society for herself. But the mistake she made in thus choos- 
ing was a great one : Liverpool was then singularly deficient 
in good schools, and its society was too much broken up into 
small circles, too completely under the dominion of a money 
aristocracy, to offer much that was congenial to her own taste 
and pursuits. She was too imaginative and fanciful to be 
thoroughly understood by that party to which Roscoe and 
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tercourse (willingly given) to a very few 
learncd the feignings and j)rctfi?icssi's of the 
nor, on the other hand, did she find it ngre 
upon her throne, as it were, with her book ( 
knee, and her conjuring wand in her outstrc 
humour was sprightly and searching, as we; 
could talk delicious nonsense, as well as ins 
the utilitarian and the serious, who would 
moraf placarded and paraded upon everv i 
conversation, *^ wondered, and went their 
time, she was sought out in lier retreat liv 
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have seldom heard 



too small to 
', close to a 



^^ y mid glowing eloquence, which 
^hed, cerlainly never surpassed. 

^^The house which Mrs, Hemans occupied 

'^*'erve the name ; the third of a cluster or 

''ity road; and yet too townish in appearance and situation 
■»" •ije called a collage. It was set in a small court, and within 
'^*-ia gloomy and comfortless; its parlours being little larger 
"*Or,in closets : and yet she threw something of her own spirit 
*^M]nd her, even in so unpromising an abode; and with her 
ll^boks, and her harp, and llie flowers which sometimes half 
kiled her liltte rooms, they presently assumed a habitable, 
I mon ail elegant appearance. Sometimes, indeed, the scene 
s varied, by odd presents, literary and others. I remember 
^ice paying her a viiiit, when a persevering writer, personally 
piknown to her, had sent her a hundred sonnets, printed on 
r paper, for inspection and approval ; these 
^lad not yet been consigned to the " chaos drawer," as she 
j^tsed to call it, from which many a precious piece of folly and 
.. gallery might have been disinterred for the amusement of the 
^Public: and as the day was windy, and ihc window chanced to be 
. .open, this century of choice things was flying hither and thither, 
^^much to our amusement — a miniature snow storm, chased 
^ by her buys with as much glee as if they had been butterfly 
bunting. Scarcely had she settled herself at Waverlree than 
s besieged by vbiters, to a number positively bewilder- 
iDg; a more heterogeneous company cannot be imagined, 
[any came merely to stare at the strange poetess, — others 
D pay proper neighbourly morning calls ; and these were sur- 
prised to find that siie was not ready with an answer, when 
e talk was of housekeeping and like matters. Otiiers, and 
e were the worst, brought in their hands small cargoes of 
!ut-and-dry compliment, and, as she used to declare, had 
primed tliemselves for their visit, by gdting up a certain num- 
ber of her poems. Small satisfaction had they in their visits ; 
1 lady, neither short nor tall; though far from 
youthful or beautiful 
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)nger yo 



r appearance 



l-fber hair, however, of the true auburn tinge, was as silken, 
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and as profuse and curling as it had ever been) ; with man- 
ners quiet and refined, a little reserved and uncommunicative, 
one, too, who lent no ear to the news of the day — 

Who gave the ball, and paid the visit last. 

The ladies, however, when they went away, had to tell, " that 
her room was in a sad litter with books and pa|)ers, that the 
strings of her harp were half of them broken, and that &he 
wore a veil on her head like no one else." Nor dki the 
gentlemen make much way by their Delia Cruscan admir- 
ation ; in fact, the stock of compliment once being exhausted, 
there remained nothing to be said on either side: though 
there were none more frankly delighted, or more keenly 
sensible of the genuine pleasure she gave by her writings than 
Mrs. Hemans. Her works were a part of herself bertelf of 
them ; and those who enjoyed and understood the one, enjoyed 
and understood the other, and made their way at once to her 
heart I must not forget to allude to what Charles Lamb 
calls the ^' albumean (persecution," which she was called upon 
to endure. People not only brought their own books, but 
those of ^^ my sister and my sister's child," all anxious to 
have something written on purpose for themselves. One 
gentleman, a total stranger to her, beset her before (as the 
housewives say) " she was fairly settled," with a huge virgin 
folio, splendidly bound, which he had bought on purpose 
'^ that she might open it with one of her exquisite poems.** 
On the whole, she bore her honours meekly, and for a wbiks 
in the natural kindliness of her heart, gave way to the cur- 
rent, wishing to oblige every one. Sometimes, however) her 
sense of the whimsical would break out ; sometimes it was 
provoked by the thorough-going and coarse perseverance of 
the intrusions, against which it was difficult to guard. What 
could be done with persons who called thrice in one morning, 
and refused to take their fmal departure till they were told 
'^ when Mrs. Hemans ijcould be at home"? It was on one of 
these occasions, that she commissioned a friend of hers, in a 
lively note, to procure her *< a dragon, to be kept in her oovrt- 
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yard." At another time (and that I well remember was a 
flagrant case), her vexation worked itself off in a no less 
cheerful manner : — 

" They had an album with them ; absolutely an album ! 
You had scarcely left me to my fate — oh ! how you laughed 
the moment you were set free ! — when the little woman with 
the inquisitorial eyes informed me that the tall woman with 
the superior understanding — Heaven save the mark ! — was 
ambitious of possessing my autograph — and out * leaped in 
lightning forth' — the album. A most evangelical and edify- 
ing book it is truly; so I, out of pure spleen, mean to 
insert in it something as strongly savouring of the Pagan 
miscellany as I dare. Oh ! the * pleasures of fame ! ' Oh I 
that I were but a little girl in the top of the elm tree again I 
Your much enduring F. H." 

I cannot give this, and the following fragments selected 
from a mass of correspondence, with the different members of 
a family circle, without simply desiring the reader to remem- 
ber that all of them were notes written — for such was her 
nature — from the impulse of the moment, during a period of 
unbroken intercourse and confidence. The graver as well as 
the gayer passages they contain are so entirely characteristic, 
that I have not thought it right to withhold them altogether: 
though some may be so wound up with the less important 
personal interests and feelings of those whom she addressed 
as not to be separable from them. All that was possible, 
however, has been detached, and, in so doing, I have sacri- 
ficed, with regret, much that is brilliant and striking, and 
that speaks of and to the heart. 

Besides all these home troubles, were the visits of strangers, 
not "angels' visits, few and far between" — from east and west, 
and north and south, they came — not a few from America. 
The admiration entertained by the Americans for her genius 
is as sincere as it is creditable to themselves. I remember 
seeing a beautiful girl from New York town, quite pale with 
excitement, at the thoughts of being presented to the poetess. 
" Her friends at home," she said, " would think so much of 
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her, if she could only say she had seen Mrs. Hemans/' 
Another lady, of stouter fibre, also from across the Atlantic, 
came sturdily upon her, with a box full of family portraits in 
her hand, and a mouth full of the oddest protestations of 
regard possible; and, on taking leave of Mrs. Hemans, re- 
monstrated with her on the melancholy tone of her poetry io 
general, and entreated to be allowed to introduce a friend of 
her own, whom she might lean upon ** as a perfect walking- 
stick of friendship," under which happy support, she prophe- 
sied that her verses would presently become cheerful — and 
the gentleman was ^* long, and lank, and brown,'' and suitable 
to the simile. These were mere acquaintances of the hour; 
but among her visiters from far-away places came friends too ; 
and when I remember the evenings I have passed in her linle 
parlour, with herself, and Miss Jewsbury, (alas ! too early 
called away !) and Mary Howitt, and Dr. Bowring, and others, 
I cannot but regret that I have no more specific record of the 
conversation, which was struck out in this encounter of minds 
of no common order. It was varied and sparkling, and sug- 
gestive beyond most that I have since heard* Tlie two 
following notes refer to this period : — the second to a cruel 
murder perpetrated u|)on that fine but most extravi^ant 
poem of Shelley's, " Mary Anne's Dream," whkrh « gentlenuin 
had insisted upon reading aloud, much in " Ercles' vein:" — 

" Thank you for your very kind note : I was much better 
when it arrived, but did not feel the less gratified by all the 
cordial kindness of its expressions. My complaint is, indeed, 
most pertinacious, if not ho|)eless, as I am assured, and indeed 
convinced, that it is caused by excitements, from which, un- 
less I could win ^ the wings of a dove and flee away' into a 
calmer atmosphere, I have no chance of escaping. I hafC^ 
therefore, only to meet it as cheerily as I may — and there 
is a buoyant spirit yet unconquered, though often fofdy 
shaken, within me. 

*' Do you know that I have really succeeded in giving 
sometliing of beauty to the suburban court of my dwelling by 
the aid of the laburnums and rhododendrons, which I planted 
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myself, and which I want you to see whilst they are so amiably 
flowering. But how soon the feeling oi home throws light and 
loveliness over the most uninteresting spot. I am beginning 
to draw that feeling around me here, and consequently to be 
happier. 

" Did you ever see a letter *with a symphony ? I call the 
enclosed one of that class. After many and long wanderings, 
it reached me this morning with that awful Titanic poem, the 
— ; the sight of which really renews all the terrors of 

* Charlemagne.' ITie opening of Mr. 's letter strikes me as 

being so very original, that I send it for your edification." — 

" I fear you were very unwell the other evening, or did you 
run away so early to escape the infliction of another ^Dream? ' 
I was quite afraid of looking at you, lest I should have laughed. 
I had such a levee yesterday morning, I was as much inclined 
to run away from them all, as from the Bishop and Dean, 

and sofa- table, and Chinese puzzles of old. and — 

called upon me — what a butyraceotisAooVm^ pair they are ! 
Something was said of Montgomery's * Pelican Island ;' and 
with your comparison of the penguin^ and my Welsh recol- 
lections full in my head, I had the narrowest escape possible 
of calling it ^Puffin Island.' How do poets contrive to grow 
so fat ? I suppose it is only translators who can do so, and 
what the country-people call * nice quiet gentlemen ' poets. 
However, I liked them both, they looked so extremely com- 
fortable. * * * I send you the Moravian air ; and this is the 
old Swedish tradition of which I was speaking to you last 
night, when the public entered and interrupted me. There 
is a dark lake somewhere among the Swedish mountains — • 
and in the lake there is an island of pines — and on the island 
an old castle — and there is a spirit harper, who lives far down 
in the lake, and when any evil is going to befall the inhabit- 
ants of the castle, he rises to the surface, and plays a most 
mournful ditty on the shadowy harp, and they know that it is 
a music of warning. I met with it in * Olaus Magnus ; ' such 
a strange wild old book : did you ever read it ?" 

These last notes are further interesting, as showing what 
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may be well -called ^^the rainbow hue " of the poet's mind, 
how near to each other dwell its livelier and its deeper feel- 
ings. But the world in general is singularly unwilling to admit 
this double power; and I have often thought that a fear of its 
censure and remark narrowed the class of subjects to which 
Mrs. Hemans confined herself — though again it may be said, 
that she never wrote save when in earnest, and that the lonely 
and pervading thoughts of her mind (I speak of it in a state 
of comparative calmness — there were times when they were 
of a much sadder hue,) were of that lofty, and noble, and 
chivalresque character, which speaks out in her poetry: 
something of this will be seen in further selections from her 
letters, which I shall give. 

It was during Mrs. Hemans's* residence at Wavertrce 
that she paid two long visits to Scotland, and a third to the 
Lakes. Perhaps the time she spent in Edinbui^ and its 
neighbourhood was the most public part of her life — the sens- 
ation of curiosity she excited among the circles of *^ modern 
Athens " was great — and the attention lavished on her must, 
some of it, have been hard to bear with a grave face. One 
lady pursued her in the Castle garden, and introduced bersell^ 
** as having discovered her to be Mrs. Hemans by a secret 
sympathy, which assured her that she could not be mistaken;*' 
— one, herself a writer of no inconsiderable fame, desired to 
know, *' whether a bat might be allowed to appear in the 
presence of a nightingale." These anecdotes are gathered 
from eye-witnesses; but a part of her Scotch journey will be 
best told in one or two of her own letters : — 



" Cliicfswood, July, Tuetday 

" Whether I shall return to you *all brighter and happier,' 
as your letter so kindly prophesies, I know not; but I think 
there is every prospect of my returning more fitful and wilfol 
than ever ; for here I am leading my own free native life of 
the hills again : and if I could but bring some of my (Kends, 
as the old ballad says, * near, near, near me,* I should, in- 
deed, enjoy it; but that strange solitary feeling which I can- 
not chase away comes over me too often like a dark sudden 
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shadow, bringing with it an utter indifference to all things 
around. I lose it most frequently, however, in the excitement 
of Sir Walter Scott's society ; and with him I am now in con- 
stant intercourse, taking l6ng walks over moor and woodland, 
and listening to song and legend of other times, till my mind 
forgets itself, and is carried wholly back to the days of the 
Slogan and the fiery Cross, and the wild gatherings of Border 
chivalry. I cannot say enough of his cordial kindness to me : 
it makes me feel, when at Abbotsford, as if the stately rooms 
of that ancestral- looking place were old familiar scenes to me. 
Yesterday he made a party to show me * the pleasant banks of 
Yarrow,' about ten miles from hence. I went with him in an 
open carriage, and the day was lovely, smiling upon us with 
a real blue sunny sky ; and we passed through I know not how 
many storied spots, and the spirit of the master-mind seemed 
to call up sudden pictures from every knoll and cairn as we 
went by, so vivid were his descriptions of the things that had 
been. The names of some of these scenes had, to be sure, 
rather savage sounds ; such as * Slain MarCs Lea^ * Dead 
Man's Pooly &c. ; but I do not know whether these strange 
titles did not throw a deeper interest over woods and waters, 
now so brightly peaceful. We passed one meadow on which 
Sir Walter's grandfather had been killed in a duel. * Had it 
been a century earlier,' said he, * a bloody feud would have 
been transmitted to me, as Spaniards bequeath a game of chess 
to be finished by their children ;' — and I do think, that had 
he lived in those earlier days, no man would have more en- 
joyed what Sir Lucius 0*Trigger is pleased to call * a pretty 
quarrel.' The whole expression of his benevolent counte- 
nance changes, if he has but to speak of the dirk or the clay- 
more : you see the spirit that would * say amidst the trumpets, 
ha ! ha ! ' suddenly flashing from his grey eyes ; and sometimes, 
in repeating a verse of warlike minstrelsy, he will spring up as 
if he caught the sound of a distant gathering cry. 

" But I am forgetting beautiful Yarrow, along the banks of 
which we walked through the Duke of Buccleugh's grounds, 
under old, rich, patrician-looking trees ; and at every turn of 
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our path the mountain stream seemed to assume a new cha- 
racter, sometimes lying under steep banks, in dark trans- 
parence, and sometimes 

' Crested with tawny foam, 
Like the mane of a chestnut steed.* 

And there was Sir Walter beside me, repeating, with a tone of 
feeling as deep as if then only first wakened, — 

* They sought him east — they sought him west, 
Tliey sought him far with wail and sorrow ; 
There was nothing seen but the coming night. 
There was nothing heard but the roar of Yarrow.* 

It was all like a dream. Do you remember Wordsworth's 
poem, * Yarrow visited ?' I was ready to exclaim in its open- 
ing words, * And is this Yarrow ? * There was nothing to 
disturb the deep and oflen solemn loveliness of the scenery : 
no rose-coloured spencer^ such as persecuted the unhappy 
Count Forbin amidst the Pyramids: — Mr. Hamilton, and 
Mrs. Lockhart, and the boys who followed us, were our whole 
party ; and the sight of shepherds — real, and not Arcadian 
shepherds — sleeping under their plaids, to shelter from the 
noonday, carried me at once into the heart of a pastoral and 
mountain country. We visited Newark Tower, where, 
amongst other objects that waken many thoughts, I found the 
name of Mungo Park (who was a native of the Yarrow vale), 
which he had inscribed himself shortly before leaving his 
own bright river, never to return. We came back to Abbots- 
ford, where we were to pass the remainder of the day, partly 
along the Ettrick, and partly through the Tweed : on the way, 
we were talking of trees — in his love for which, Sir Walter 
is a perfect Evelj/n. I mentioned to him what I once spoke 
of to you, the different sounds they give forth to the wind, 
which he had observed ; and he asked me, * If I did not tbiiik 
that a union of music with song, varying in measure and ex* 
pression, might in some degree imitate, or represent, those 
* voices of the trees/ He described to me some Higfahund 
music of a similar imitative character, called the * Notes of 
the Sea Birds' — barbaric notes truly they must be. In the 
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we lind a great deal of niiisic : he is parti cnlarly fond 
of naliorml airs, and I played him many, for which, I wish yoa 
could have heard how kindly and gracefully he ihanked me. 
But, O, the bright swoi ds ! I must not forget to tell you how 
I sat, like Minna in the ' Pirate,' (though s/ie stood or moved, 
I believe,) the very ' Queen of Swords." I have the strangest 
love for the flash of glittering steel, and Sir Walter brought 
out I know not how many gallant blades to show me: one 
wliich had fought at Killtcrankle, and one which had belonged 
Id the young Prince Henry, James the First's son, and one 
which looked of as noble race and temper ns that with which 
Cceur de Lion severed the block of steel in Saladin's tent< ^ 
What n number of things I have yet to tell yon 1 I feel sure, 
that my greatest pleasure from all these objects of interest 
will arise from talking them over with you when I return. I 
hope you have received my letter with an accoinit of the 
Rhymer's Glen, and ihe little drawing of Chlef^wood, for 
which I now send you a pendant in one of Abbolsford, which 
'ie at katt recommended by its fidelity." 
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do not mean you to complain any more of ' more 
^lackcts,' without any note for you ; and thongii notes can 
convey but a very imperfect idea of all the varied and rapid 
impressions which my mind is now receiving, still t constantly 
feel a desire of communicating them to you all, which prompts 
me to write. I do not think I have yet mentioned to any of 
you ray having become acquainted with the Dominie — the 
Teritable Dominie Snmpson, being no other than a clergj-mun 
-of this neighbourhood, a tall, flail-like man, with long, inno- 
cent-looking parted hair, and a wooden leg : — be it known ID ■ 
you all, that tlie Dominie professeth the most profound nd» 
miration for me — after the solemn expression of which, you 
laiay be well assured, that all other homage must be ' flat and 
lintprofi table.' Imagine me senteii in the moonlight it feir 
lights ago, on the very highest pinnacle of Melrose attainable 
|by human step, sitting siieiillj/, of course, for the spirit of lite 
:ene had very deeply impressed me ; then imaguie a sound 
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of tramp — tramp — tramp — somewliat like that uam 
the appearance of the statue in Don Giovanni — and lo I 
Dominie sallying forth from a son of loop-hole, uid xi 
nearly throning himself and his wooden leg nt my fnt, 
commencing thus profoundly: — 'Madam 1 furtutuUe naanay 
J esteem myself, in being permitted thus to feel tlie iiiapinuiaa 

[ jof your presence at such an hour.' You may furtbennon 
imagine, how (juickly the tide of feeling turned —Mid bow 
difficult it was for Mr. Hamilton and myself lo aceompfkli a 
safe descent amidst all our laugliter — and how proroking Id 
be Jbrced into laughter amidst Melrose ruins, and by nooi^ 
light, and within ilie sound of the 7>ecd. You will bs 

, 4>leased, I am sure, to think of all the delightful rect41«GCiaa> 
il shall carry away from the constant intercourse I aiii now 

I (enjoying with Sir Walter 8cott On Saturday nextf i go tor 

I -eome days to Abbotsford, where 1 now feci cjuite at boato, and 
■where Charles and Henry run in and out tike children of the 
(■oil. I have marked all the music in my books which Sr 
Walter particularly enjoys. The ' Rhine Soog* k mm of 
llis very great favourites, and a ' Canciondla Efepaiiola' 

I <anoiher; and of ihc * Cnptive Kniglil' he if oenr wtary. 

^ >Mr». Locklmrt sings her native ballads in a very peeulMr and 
lapint-stirrtng manner to the harp. I scarcely know whcthar 
you would enjoy music of so ru<le a characicr, but it hn 
much efTect amidst all the warlike associations of tbo scene.*' 
With herself, Mrs. Hemans' first journey into Haxlaiid 
was always a favourite topic of conversation. She spoke with 
delight of the romantic scenery of Hawihornden, aod of the 
hospitality extended to her in not a few ancient aad tiuuij 
bouses. I regret that I have been unable to find a lettar, one 
of her best, dotc<l, I lliink, from Dalmahoy, in which she da- 
ncribed, widi inimitable ^ace and liveliness, an advealmre of 
hers in a haunted chamber diere — a tapestried chorabor too; 
how she had retired to her pillow, conjuring up a llinaMial 
weird and shudowy images, till she became almost alMd «f 
the phantoms of her own imagination, and when che lookad 
round the room, started at the fantastic figure* on itswaUi — 
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I the heroine style, she must needs rise nnd exBtnine 
these by her taper — when, lo ! instead of prince or paladin, 
or frowning nncestor, the object of her fear proved a Jemm^ 
Wessamy shepherd) 

WlUi ■ frill, and ■ Hovered xiiitcoat, and b fine bow.pot at hiM breast, 

tranquilly plucking cherries in a. tree for the benefit of some 
equally Arcadian Silvia or Corisca below. But she loved 
best to talk and write of Abbotsford — she could not only 
enjoy the conversation of its master, and appreciate the 
treasures he had hoarded up, such picturesque and rare 
things as she delighted in, but could answer him in his own 
vein — could give him legend for legend — and receive his 
enthusiastic descriptions of any trait of romance or braverji 
with equally genuine enthusiasm. Some, however, of her 
letters and tales of ihe " North Counlrie" told of lighter 
things than these : — the one which follows, in particular, U 
strikingly characteristic of her in her lively and wilfiil mood* 
which sometimes made those sigh most who loved her best. 
In all matters of personal care and foresight, she was, alas J 
as tliDughtless as a child — and would give wav to ebullitions 
of passing gaiety and animal spirits, (always, however, tem- 
pered by the exquisite refinement of her nature,) which some 
denounce as indiscreet iu all who have come out of the green 
years of childhood — and others, more gravely would dis- 
countenance, though I cannot but think unjustly, as incoriH 
patible with deep feeling. This letter, like all which follow 
marked with an asterisk, was addressed lo a correspondent of I 
her own sex. I have given them because they show tha ! 
grace and liveliness which she could throw round the most j 
bmiliar matters — and have found it impossible, in glancing 
over them for the purpose of selection, to avoid measuring I 
them against other specimens of eloqui^nee tie billet left by bee 
predecessors most famed in this class of writing — and equally 
impossible to avoid feeling how well they stand the com- 
parison. 
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« Chiefswood, July IS. 

** How I wish you were within reach of a post letter^ like our 
most meritorious Saturday's messenger, my dear — -, amidst 
all these new scenes and new people, I want so much to talk 
to you all. At present I can only talk of Sir Walter Scott» 
with whom I have just been taking a long delightful walk 
through the * Rhymer's Glen ' — I came home, to be sure, in 
rather a disastrous state after my adventures, and was greeted 
by my maid with that most disconsolate visage of hers, which 
invariably moves my hal*d heart to laughter, for I had got wet 
above my ankles in the haunted burn, torn my gown in making 
my way through thickets of wild roses, stained my gloves 
with wood strawberries, and even — direst misfortune of all ! 
scratched my face with a rowan branch ! But what of all 
this ? Had I not been walking with Sir Walter Scott, and 
listening to tales of Elves, and Bogles, and Brownies, and 
hearing him recite some of the Spanish ballads till th^y 

* stirred the heart like the sound of the trumpet ? ' I must 
reserve many of these things to tell you when we meet; but 
one very important trait (since it proves a most remarkable 
sympathy between the Great Unknown and myself) I cannot 
possibly defer to that period, but must record it now. You 
will expect something peculiarly impressive, I have no doubt. 
Well : we had reached a rustic seat in the woods, and were to ' 
rest there, but I, out of pure perverseness, chose to establish 
myself comfortably on a grass bank. * Would it not be more 
prudent for you, Mrs, Hemans,' said Sir Walter, * to take the 
seat ? ' — * I have no doubt that it would. Sir Walter, but, some- 
how or other, I always prefer the grass.' — * And so do I,' re- 
plied the dear old gentleman, coming to sit there beside me, 

* and I really believe that I do it chiefly out of a wicked wil- 
fulness, because all my good advisers say that it will give me 
the rheumatism.' Now, was it not delightful ? I mean, for 
the future, to take exactly my own way in all matters of this 
kind, and to say that Sir Walter Scott particularly recom- 
mended me to do so. I was rather agreeably surprised in his 
ippnnrnnp'^. nfVpi« *»11 T \\nd heard of his homeliness : the pre- 
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I dominant expression of countenance i;>, I tliink, a sort of arch 
I good-natiire, conveying n mingled impressiun of penetratioo 
I and benevolence. The portrait in the last year's ' Literary 
^ Souvenir' is an excellent likeness." 

It was during lier second visit to .Scotland that Mrs^ 
I Hemans sat to Mr. Angus Fletcher for her bust, which, as, 
far as I am aware, is the only resemblance extant which does 
fiiU justice to the expression of her countenance. It was ex-, 
ecuted, 1 believe, for Sir Robert Liston, of Milburn Towers. 
Few celebrated authors, indeed, have caused so little spolia- 
I lioa of canvass and ivory as Mrs. Hemans. She never sat for 
ber picture willingly ; and the play of her features was so c 
Stant and so changeful, as to render the task of the artist^ | 
1 difficult one, almost to impossibility. Nor, to the best o^ i 
my knowledge, has any likeness of her been engraved. 

On her way into Scotland for the second visit, Mrs. He-, , 
I mans passed a few weeks in a secluded cottage on the banks' 
of Winandermere. Here she bad an opportunity of making^' 
llie personal acquaintance of one whom she had long admired 
and reverenced as a poet ; but I may have occasion to spea^ 
more fully of the love she bore to Wordsworth's writingsH 
' when I treat more exclusively of her literary tastes. In the 
ir following letters, which were written at this happy period) 
will be seen how highly she valued him as a man and as a 
i Jrieiul ; nor will her little pleasantry about the bridal gift be 
1 misunderstood — to my thinking, the difference between the 
I poet of daily life, and the poetess of romance and sentiment, 
^ could liardty be shown better than in this anecdote. The 
second letter is more personal thnn 1 should have liked to 
print were the truths it contains one iota less valuable and les^ j 
nobly expressed, 
w « DoTC NpsI, nriir Ambleside. 

\ "I have too long led unacknowledged your letter, but the 1 
wicked world does so continue to persecute me with notes an4 i 
parcels and despatches, that e>-en here I cannot find half the 1 
leisure you would imagine. Yesterday, I had three visiting * 
cards, upon which I look with a fearful and boiling eye, left at 
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the house, whilst I v&s sitting in tlie innocency of my ha 
I thinking no harm, by the side of the lake — ima^ne, \ 
CBnU at Dove Nest ! Robinson Crusoe's dismay on ! 
the print of the man's foot in the sand could have been o 
thing, nbsolutely nol/iing, to mine, when these evil uA.aa of 
*young ladies, with pink pnrasols,' met my distracted sight on 
\ my return from the shore. En revanche, however, I hare jost 
received the most exquisite letter ever indited by ibc pen of 
man. From an American, who, being an inhabilAM of Vo. 
— , Phi lad el phi n, is certainly not like to trouble me with 
aiiy thing more than Ills ' spiritual attachment,' us Mr. ■ ■ of I 
- is pleased to call it. He, that is, my American, muiC J 
' certainly be not the ' walking-stick,' but the very * leajang^% 
I j»/e ' of ' friendship.' Pray read, mark, learn, and pmnal^l 
I gate, for the benefit of the family, the following delecbUil^l 
: — * How often have I sung some touchiug fttoa dr\ 
y6ur own, as I I'ode on horseback of a kSaturday evening, fi 
1 tfie village academy to my home, a little out of town ; anff J 
[ tew, through the waving cedars and pines, tiie bock rooF a 
be open door of some pl-^asant wigwam, where the younf I 
mely maidens were making their curious baskets, or « 
I puni-belu, and singing iheEr To<gas-fl-wana, or evening song! I 
I How often have I murmured " Bring Flowers," or the " VoK» J 
[ of Spring," as thus I pensively pondered along ! How c 
r Kavc I stood on the shores of the Cayuga and the Seneca, I 
Oneida and the Skanateles, and called to mind the s 
of your strains.' I see you are enchanted, my cWar , but 

thiii is not all : * the lowliest of my ndmirers,' as thu amiable 
Toutb entitles himself, begs iiermission to be, Ibr onc^ my 
I * cordonnier,' and is about to send me a pair of Indian mocM- 
\ ftios, with ' my illustrious name interwoven in the liodcikin of 
which they are cum[>oseil, wlih wampum beads.' If I noun 
tflls precious gift before I return to Liver{Hx>I, I shall pow- 
tively make my appearance m squaw, tlie very 6rst crmti:^ t 

come to Street ; and pray tell that with these nKv 

co-t^Inc, and n blankel to rotrexpond, I tihall certainly be lAAe ¥> 
defy all the rigoura of the ensuing winter. I am mudi tTtap- 
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pointed to find, that there is no prospect of your visiting this 
lovelj country — there is balm in the very stillness of the spot 
I have chosen. The * majestic silence ' of these lakes, per- 
fectly soundless and waveless as they are, except when trou- 
bled by the wind, is to me most impressive. O ! what a poor 
thing is society in the presence of skies and waters and eveiv 
lasting hills ! " 

I '■ Dovo Nest, Ambleaide. 

" I am sure you will believe that I liave read your letter 
with a. full and most sincere participation in the varied feel- 
ings it expresses. As for your imps ! poor dear Htde things 1 
so great is my compassion for them, that I, even /, would at 
this moment of tender feeling willingly uncork them all, 
though I beheve the consequences would be little less awful 
^an those of untying the bag of winds. But to speak more 
serious !y, — 

Let ntflighl preitul (gainst you, lo diiturb 
Your cheerful raith. 

You will no/ be 'cribbed and cabined' by the influence of 
your daily toils ; no, you will rise from them, as all minds 
gifted for worthier things have risen, with a fresh and buoyant 
joy, into a world where they cannot enter. Tell me one in- 
stance of a generous spirit which has sunk under the mere 
necessity for steadfast and manly exertion ; — many, many, 
1 believe, have been lost and bewildered for want of having 

lis clear path marked out to them, I am convinced that 
you will be all the better for having j/itu/- track so defined, and 
Ibr knowing when and where you may turn aside from Jt to 
gather flowers upon which no soil of etatkhtess will have 
fidlen. I could not write thus, if I tiiought that one precious 
gift of mind was to be sacrificed to the employment upon 
which you have entered. You know that I believe you to be 
endowed with powers for the attainment of excellence ; and 
where such powers do exist, I also believe them to be uncon- 

lerahle. How very gravely I have written ! If you were 
titting here beside nie, I could hardly have tpolcen so ; but h 
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really have only wished to cheer and comfort you, and i 
know you will not let me be proTcd a false prophetess. How- 
ever, I think there is but little danger, and that, with the 
prospect of immediately commencing — and — — , besides 
about fifty pretty little entremets, of which I know nothing, 
the poor imps may take comfort in their bottles on the man- 
tel-piece, while the ^Jish do their duty* in the frying-pan 
below, ♦ ♦ ♦ 

'^ I wish you were near me just at present. I am going 
out upon the lake with only the boys, and if our nnhed giddi- 
ness does not get us into some difficulty or other it will be 
marvellous. To be sure I shall keep the precious mocassin 
letter — it will be the very key-stone of our edifice. Do you 
know, that I was actually found out in my nest here last 
night, by a party of American travellers. — O words offeMr ? 
and they came and staid all the evening with me, and I was 
obliged to play Faimable, and to receive compliments, &c. &c. 
here, even here, on the very edge of Winandermere. In 
other respects, I am leading the most primitiye life. \Vc 
literally * take no note of time,' as there happens to be no 
clock in the house. To be sure we get an eteemaiymny jn'fteA 
i}f time now and then (as one might a pinch of ttiiiff|» when 
any one happens to call with a watch, but that is a rare event. 
I believe I shall have to trouble you and 'to make roe 

up a parcel before long. Mr. Wordsworth wishes to read a 
little of Schiller with me, and he is not to be had at Ambk- 
side ; and I want some ciiocolate, and that cannot be bad at 
Ambleside; and a black silk spencer, after many * moving 
accidents by field and flood,' wants a rifacciamerUo^ neither 
can that be had at the all-needing Ambleside; but 1 believe i 
must write the affecting particulars to 



" My dear , I must frankly own that it is my 

sities which imi^el mc so soon to address you again. From 
the various dilapidations which my wardrobe has enduredt 
since I came into this country, I am daily assuming more and 
more of the appearance of a ' decayed gentlewomani* and if 
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yuti could behold me in a certain blnck gown wliidi came with 

me in nil the freshness of youth, your tender heart would 

be melte<l with fearful compassion. The ebony bloom of the 

I Miid dress is departed for ever ; the waters of Winandermere 

l^rown up by oars in unskilful hands) have splnshed and 

isiietl over it; the rains ofllj'dal have sonked it; the winds 

tirom Helm Crag hnre wrinkled it ; and it is altogether $ome> 

what in the stale of 

Violets plucked, Khicli gweeliMt slioucrs 
May ne'er inoke grow flg&in. 

"Will yoUt therefore, be so kind as to send me as soon as pos* 
bible, the materiel for this i-ijacciameiiio, * * Imagine, my* 
dear -■— , a bridal present made bj Mr. Wordsworth, to a 
young lady ill whom he is much interested — n poet's 
lughCer, too ,' You will bo thinking of a brooch in the form 
n lyre, or a butterily-shaped aigrette; or a forget-me-not 
fing, or some ' such small gear.' Nothing of the sort — but 
|i gfKHl, handsome, substantial, useful-looking — pair of scales^ 
(o hang up in her store-room ! ' For you must be aware, my 
dear Mrs, Hemans,' added he gravely, ' how necessary it is 
for every lady to see things weiglied herself.' Pmvretia me! 
I looked as good as I catild, and) happily for me, the poetic 
eyes are not very clear-sighted, so that 1 believe no suspicion, 
derogatory to my notability of character, has yet flashed 
upon the mighty master's mind ; indeed, 1 told him tliat 1 
Ictoked upon scules as particularly graceful things, and had 
great thoughts of having my picture taken wiih a pair in my 
band. Tell tUnt I am going to revisit Corriston on Sa- 
turday, driven by the same straw-hatted and green- ri banded 
old bachelor whom 1 before described to him. If there bs 
many beautiful lights and shadows upon die hills, 1 shall cer> 
tainly die of ecstasy — not my own, but my companion's; for 
the strange creature greets every sunbeam with an absolute 
tcream of rapture, I wonder his horses do not take fright, 
end rush, with him and his ' violent delights,' down some of 
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•' Rjitl Mom. 
" I seem to be writing to you almost from th« spiritrbwl; 
•11 is here so briglilly still, so remote from everytUy cam 
and tumults, that I sometimes can scarcely persuade vayttiH 
am not dreaDiing. It scarcely seems to be ' tlic light trf mai 
mon day ' that is clutliing the woody mountain before me, tboc 
is something almost visioruify in its solt gleams attd ewr- 
cbanging shadows. I am charmed with Mr. WonUwortb, 
whose kindness to me has quite a soothing influence orcr my 
spirits. Oh ! what relief, what blessing there is in the keliag 
of odmiration when it can be fi-eely poured fortlj ! ' Then is 
a daily beauty in his life,' which Is in such lovely harmoay wiUi 
his poetry, that I am thankful to have witnessed it utiJHl tL 
Ue gives me a great deal of bis society ; reads to me, walks 
with me, leads my pony when I ride, and I begin to talk wiifa 
him (|uite as witli & ^on oi paternal friend. Tbc whole of this 
morning he kindly passed in reading to me ; a great deal from 
Spenser, and afterwards liis own 'Laodamia,' my fanMinia 

* Tintem Abbey,' and many of those noble sonnets which you, 
like myself, enjoy so much. His reading is vw^ pecnUar, 
but, to my ear, delightful ; slow, solemn, ramett in UfHU 
■ion, more than any I «ver heard ; when he iiwli or ndlea 
ill die open air, his deep nnd rich tones seem to procted rram 
a spirit-voice, and to lielang to the icligion of the plaec, thsy 
harmonise so fitly with tlie lliriiiing tones of woods and waler> 
&lls. Ilis expressions are often strikingly poetical ; — br Hk 
stance, ' 1 would not give up tJie mists that spiriiaalite ma 
mountains, fur nil the blue skies of Italy.* Yesterday arciH 
itig he walked beside me as I rode on a long and londy noMH 
toin-^Mitli, high above Gmsmere Lake. 1 wasmuch inierawl 
by bis showing me, carved deep itiio a rock, as we |Tiird. 
the initials of his wile's noine, inscrilwd lliereniany yean ago 
by himself; and the dear old man, like 'Old Mortality,* mwn 
ihcm from time to time, i could scarcely help exdafaabgi 

• £$lo jKTjtlua ! ' " 

1 shall insert a few more extracts fiYHn (he UveUcr UlUnaf 
my friend — feeling how delightlully they supersede, ii 
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present case, the necessity of elaborate character-drawing, or 
the "twice-told tale" of ftDecdote. They are chiefly fragments 
of notes, written in the humour of the moment, to those with 
whom she shared every passing emotion. 

" I hope I shall soon be well enough to pny a visit ; I really 
mean to try if I can take a little care of myself (though / do 
tliink it requires a natural genius for it), because, having no 
kbid brother to nurse me, I have made the briihunt discovery 
that there is no pleasure at all in being ill alone ; indeed it is 
very desolate ; to me, so strangelif desolate, that ' sorrow takes 
new sadness from surprise;' but I will not speak about such 
things. I send you an American Aimual to look at, which 
I received a few days ago, and in which you cannot be more 
surprised to see some Jbrgeiics of mine 'on the use of the 
word Barb,' than I was to see them f/>e?e. It (juite perplexed 
me, until I found out that a friend, in this neighbourhood, 
had given Professor Norton a copy of what I had almost for- 
gotten, during his visit to Liverpool. He has told the story 
in the prettiest way for me, but to you I shall confess the 
whole wicked trutli. It was neither more nor less than a 
mystification, practised upon a very well-meaning gentleman 
(though somewhat earthly), who, in the innocence of his heart, 
called npon me two or three years ago, and asked if I conld 
help him to some authorities in the old English writers for 
the use of the word Barb, as a steed, I promised my assist- 
ance (I believe he had a wager dejwnding upon it), and ao- 
tuoily I imposed upon his trusting nature all that sheet of for- 
geries with which ' the much enduring man,' enchanted by his 
sudden acquisition of learning, went about rejoicing (I really 
marvel how 1 had the heart), until some one-eyetl person, 
iimong the blind, awakened him from his state of ignorance 
id bliss. 

have been very ill used, in several ways, since I saw 
"faa. Here is a great book on Phrenologj-, which a gentle-* 
man has just sent me, and expects that I shall read! People 
really do take me for a sort of literary ogress, I think, orsome- 
Hiing like the sailor's defmition of an epicure — 'a person 
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that can eat ani/ thing.' To be sure I did very much aggra- 
vate the Phrenologist lately, by laughing at the whole scuUery 
science and its votaries, so I suppose this is his revenge ; and 
imagine some of my American friends having actually sent me 
several copies of a tract, audaciously calling itself * A Sermon 
on small Sins* Did you ever know any thing so scurrilous 
and personal ? ^ Small sins ' to me^ who am very little better 
than a grown-up Rosamond (Miss Edgewortb's naughty girl, 
you know,) who constantly lie in bed till it b too late to get 
up early, break my needles (when I use any), leave my keys 
among my necklaces, answer all my amusing letters first, and 
leave the others to their fate, and, in short, regularly commit 
small sins enough every day to roll up into one great, im- 
mense, ^7^^//i// one at the end of it ! Now, have I not been 
ill, ven^ ill used, as I said ? '* 



* " I am sure you will be glad to hear, my dear , that 

I was not at all worse for the flight out of doors I took with 
you, though I have not since been able to repeat it. I bear 
long being shut up in the house about as ill as a gipsy or a 
wild Arab would. Did it ever strike you how modi lighter 
sorrows and ^ pining cares' become out in the firee air, and 
under the blue sky, than < beneath a smoky roof^' as the sea- 
kings of old used to say ? I wish you would fix an evening 
to come here — I believe a moon was the requisite you men- 
tioned when I last spoke of your coming-^ and I am sure 
there is a moon, for she looks in at my window every night, 
and keeps me awake with her cold bright eyes, which, I 
scarcely know why, always seem to speak of the past*** 

The next fragment refers to a visit she paid to the Amphi- 
theatre — the Astley's of Liverpool — seduced thither by the 
temptation of Ducrow's " Grecian Statues.*' 

^' Oh ! the honors of the circus ! — the orange-peel| the 
cigar-smoke, the shouts, screams, groans, and hi«es, and 
otlier playful eccentricities of the pensive public ! We sat, 
tux) of the party at least, with a superb disgust enthroned on 
our regal brows, and looking most resolutely away from the 
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Mage. Bill now I tielliink myself, tliere wns n certain tran- 
quil assumption of superiority in your lalliing of sitting at . 
home qtiielJy, {and elegatitlj/, doiibUess,) which is not to be 
couiitennnced. You will please to consider the above ns a 
mere myitificaiion. The evening was delightftil — the clown 
•Itogether n 'creature of the elements' — the public might 
fcave been an audience of ' genffe readers' — I was enchanted* 
Hid my attendant cavalier in a state of beatitude." 

• *' You paid me the compliment yesterday evening of say- 
fag that you often remeniberetl things which I said longer 
than I did myself; pray do not extend the distinction to all 
the perversities which I must have uttered during those few 
ilours ; I rather think I was in the most cnpricious of mood^ 
Knd that if I could have summoned the wings I so often wi.sh, 
Aey would have been of a thousand and one colours. The 
toson, I believe, was, thai choosing to have a little solitude 
to complain of, I had not thought proper to see any one for 
three days, so you were the first recipient of all the strange 
fancies and feelings which had been floating about me during 
that long time. Well, I will be very gootl and gentle on 
Tuesday evening, and try to realise the title of a book ones 
inflicted upon my juvenile days by the heads of the family, 
and called ' The Exemplary Matron,' — a 'wearifu' woman' 
I lAen thought the gootl Indy was, but I now believe she 
would be a very suitable model for me. In which good faith 
(I am afraid it will be truly faith, and not works,) believe nis 
ever yours, — F. H." 



> Having presented these remembrances and memoriala of 
: womari, it remains to add a few words concerning the 
And yet, in Mrs. Hemans, these two beings were so 
«Iy intertwined, that it may appear superfluous, and is 
mpossible, to treat or think of them separately, 
iliere have been few, indeed, at any period of the history of 
>etry — very few in these later days, when genius is bought 
ind suld with as much indifference as any other marketable 
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commodity — more thoroughly nnd itttensdy ilevotctl lo I 
art than she was. Even in the common tiilercuurse of tluhr 
life, whenever her mind cost ofT its burdens, and hJie wu w 
the company of those of whose sympathy she was secure, she 
tliought and spoke poetry. The most trifling iHUsing oemiw 
rence would suggest a new fancy, or provoke n happy 6K[iiu 
pon ; that, which in other persons would hnve been coocctt 
and false enthusiasm (the most revolting of nil thingsX *"* i" 
her the nature in which she " lived, and moved, and had her 
being." And this mood had been rather encoamgvd than 
repressed by the circumstances of her life: for uniil the 
period when my acquaintance with her comuenced ibe can 
hardly be said ever to have faced the world ; and then (noajF 
the Irlcism be forgiven ?) she met it by running »way lironi it. 
So also in ihe course of her rending, various and extantreat 
this had been, she only retained — she xwititl only retain — 
that which was delicote and imaginative, and noble and refined. 
It may be, that she turned away too persevcriogly from th« 
homelier and harsher realities of life, and thus fiiiled in 6^ 
taJntng the poet's highest attribute, a universal sj-i»|Mtiiy) 
that she confined herself too exclusively to such scgim, and 
thoughts, and images, as sLriick the peculiar chords of bvr 
own mind ; — and yet, on the other hand, this habU, erwn H 
it somewhat narrowed the sphere of her cnjoymenl, awiilaH 
to give her wrilings that earnestness of tone, nnd indmilnaliqr 
of colouring, which hnve rni»ed her onhigli,iu the founder flf 
a school of lyric poetrj-, and will prevent her name from bting 
forgotten with the names of many other pleasant aingcn at 
to-day. 

Hence, too, it was, that the poetry (ri* Mrs. Hcmaits, beoa- 
tifully finished and perfect in Its music as it always appearadt 
was produced with surprising auc: some of her lyrics, in- 
deed, are little more than improvisations ; and, if t recollaot 
light, that '* Song of a Greek Islander," — 

Whfnti thcwa?— I lUfukhlMn,— 

was literally «pokcn as it tiow appear* in priiiu She ' 
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thorough mistress of all the Diechanism of her art (in this her 
fine feeling for music helpeil her), tuid raanagetl all the grace- 
ful incasitres in which her verse is usually cast with the 
utmost ease and dexterity. I have sometimes thought her 
poetry almost too richly-coloured to be set to music : — not 
only the thoughts and the words, but the melody also is there 
ready found ; this, however, may be but a fancy ; and most of 
her songs, with her sister's music, obtained decided and im- 
mediate popularity — it will not be forgotten, that * The 
Captive Knight ' was an especial favourite with Sir Walter 
Scott. As I am mentioning her songs, I caimot resist the 
pleasure of giving one specimen, which is less known (the 
music has been wortliily supplied by Mr, J. Z. Herrmann^) 1 
than it deserves to be. 



ii:-. 



Fti away ! my soiil is for away, 
Where ilic l<lu.? >et, Javi-o s mountaio il 
Id the woods I we my brothun plsy : 
MidH tbe Qonen my «iter tings onre 

Far amy 

Far awny ! my dreams are far awaj'. 
When at midnlghl alan aiiJ shadows rvign ; 



Far away ■ my hope li tu away, 
Wlicte Love'i vwce young Gladness may re 
O thou dove '. now soaring through the day. 
Send nie wing^ to reach IhnC bcighter aboH, 



Her taste for music, tike every gift Mrs. Hemans possessed^ 
Firos eminently characteristic of the peculiar bent of her mind J 
r -^of her earnest love and reverence for the spiritual, t 
I opposed, and superior to tlie sannial, whether in art or in I 
k-)ilerature. She enjoyetl it in proportion as it was suggestive: 

nmetimes even, out of the abundance of her own heart, sbe 
pfitund it in a meaning which it hardly intrinsically possessed ; 
J for instance, Rossini's bright, bounding, joyous " Di piacer," 

■uggested that fine lyric, " Triumphant n 
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Wherefore and whither bear*st tlwu up mj tpiriC, 
On eagle- wings through everj plume that tluill ? 

It hatli no crown o£ victory to inherit. 
Be still — triumphant harmonj— be still ! 

With this prevailing tendency of mind, it will be readilv 
understood, how and why Mrs. Hcmans preferred the music 
of thought and feeling of Germany to the more passionate 
and impulsive music of Italy. In tlie first of the two follow- 
ing letters will be found something of her own opinioiis on (lie 
question ; the second, too, as treating of song-writing, may be 
appropriately given in this place. 

^' 1 hope the ghost stories made your hair stand on end 
satisfactorily, and that the wind moaned in the true super- 
natural tone, while you were reading, and that the lamp or 
taper (it ought to have been enshrined in a skull) threw the 
proper blue flickering light over the page, and gave e%'ery 
mysterious word a more unearthly character. I have been 
making research for a good Welsh ghost to introduce to your 
acquaintance, but have not met with one whom I consider 
sufficiently terrific. I suppose you know * Hibbert*s Tlieor}- 
of Apparitions ;* it is a most provoking book, because the {per- 
verse author will jiot leave one in quiet |x>ssession of ones 
faith, and insists upon bringing those hateful engines, com- 
monly called the ^ reasoning powers/ into play against all 
the fabrics of imagination ; there are, however, many interest- 
ing f^tories in it, and, by judicious management, one may con- 
trive to cscope the moral. You were ri*r|it, and I was wrong 
— a great deal for a lady to admit — is it not? — about the 
Count Oginski ; his * Song of the Swan' was a polonaise, and 
not a waltz as I had imagined. And it is, indeed, most beau- 
tiful ; music with which one could fancy his spirit after death 
might have haunted her, ' the queenly, but too gentle for a 
queen.' My sister applauds to the skies your preference of 
Rossini to all others ; for my part I think, that those who 
have felt and suffered much will seek for a deeper tone in 
music than they can find in him : something more spiritual 
and more profound, such as the soul which breathes through 
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the Strains of Mozart or Beethoven : but I speak from feeling 
alone, and, I doubt not, most unscientifically.'* 



" I should have sent you the January No. of Blackwood 
long since, but by some mischance it never reached me. 
Poor Ebony has, as I lately heard, in a letter from Cyril 
Thornton, been dangerously ill, which, I suppose, is the rea- 
son of this irregularity in his proceedings. * * I shall be de- 
lighted to hear the Irish air you mention ; I am very fond of 
Irish music : there breathes through it (or perhaps I imagine 
all this) a mingling of exultation and despondence, Mike 
funeral strains with revelry ; ' a something unconquerable, yet 
mournful, which interests me deeply. But I really have no- 
thing, and never shall, I believe, have any thing written in the 
pastorale measure your air seems to require : I must refer you 
to Shenstone : — 

" * My banks they are fumish*d with bees. 
Whose munnur invites one to sleep/ 

would be very lulling and — ish, I think : but if it is a deep 
tone of pathos you want, I suppose nothing, less will satisfy 
you than, — 

I have found out a giA for my fair. 

And I should imagine a great deal of Irish energy, ajbrtissimo 
expression, might be bestowed upon the barbarous deed with 
which the verse concludes. My sister has sent me a lovely 
little song, to some very simple words of mine; I think it is 
more full of feeling than any thing she has ever composed. 

" I am quite surprised at your liking the ' Storm-painter ' 
so much, as an expression of strong and perturbed feeling. I 
could not satisfy myself with it in the least ; it seemed all done 
in pale water^colowsy 

To return to Mrs. Hemans' poetry : though every line she 
wrote may truly be called spontaneous — the furthest possible 
from any thing like head-work — there are, of course, some of 
her compositions (these chiefly lyrical) more than others, in 
which she put her whole heart : in particular, those wherein 
any aspiration after immortality is expressed, or the weary 
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pining of home-sickness, or in which she speaks with pas- 
sionate self-distrust of her own art. Perhaps there never was 
given to the world a more thoroughly genuine outburst of 
feeling than is to be found in her ^' Mozart's Requiem," the 
composition of which so much excited her (it was written 
during a period of ill health), as sensibly to retard her reco- 
very. I may instance, in particular, the three following 
stanzas : — 

Yet I have known it long. 

Too restless and too strong, 
Within this claj hatli been th* o*er-mastering 

Swift thoughts that came and went. 

Like torrents o'er me sent. 
Have shaken, as a reed, this thrilling fhuiie. 

Like perfumes on the wind. 

Which none may staj or bind, 
I1ie beautiful comes floating through mj loul ; 

I strive with yearnings vain. 

The spirit to detain — 
Of the deep harmonies which past me rolL 

Therefore disturbing dreams 

Trouble the secret streams. 
And founu of music that o'erflow my breail ; 

Something far more divine. 

Than may on earth be mine, 
Haunts my worn heart, and will not let me 



As another of those poems, in which her deepest and most 
abiding feelings were unconsciously uttered, I must mention 
her " Breathings of Spring," in which Byron's beautiful yet 
bitter thought, — 

" I tum'd from all she brought, to all slie could not bring,** 

is more fully and softly wrought out, as she turns from the 
" fairy-peopled world of flowers," and " the bright waters,'* 
and ** the joyous leaves," — 

" Whose tremblings gladden every copse and gladc^* 

and asks, — 

But what awuk'st thou in the heart, O Spring ! 

The human heart, with all its dreams and aigha; 
Thou, that giv'st back so many a buriad thio^ 

Restorer of forgotti n harmonies ! 
Fmli «ong« and scents break forth where'er Ui6U wtf 

What wtX'n thon in tiie hcut ? 
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Too much ! O there too much ! ^ we know not well 
Wherefore it should be thus — but, roused by thee, 

What fond strange yearnings from the soul's deep cell 
Gush for the faces we no more shall see ! 

How are we haunted in the wind's low tone 

By voices that are gone ! 

In addition to the above, I might cite passages from that 
passionate and noble adjuration — " To a departed Spirit," — 

From the bright stars, and from the viewless air ; — 

I might give the whole of " A Spirit's Return " (the principal 
poem of her *' Songs of the Aflfections"), which had its origin 
in a fireside conversation with those to whom the foregoing 
letters are addressed ; I might speak of the picturesque and 
heroic spirit of many of her martial lyrics, which breathes out 
(deepened by the devoted ness of woman's nature) in that glo- 
rious character of Ximena^ in her " Siege of Valencia," — the 
same which made her love to wear, as an oiiiament, a cross of 
the legion of honour, taken (I think) on one of the Peninsular 
battle-fields, — did I not fear to become tedious to others, 
fascinating as this part of my task is to myself. I must, how- 
ever, relate one anecdote, illustrative of the intensity of feeling 
Mrs. Hemans threw into her poetry. She had undertaken 
and made considerable progress in a legend, (the idea was, I 
believe, taken from some German tale or poem,) in which, to 
secure the love and constancy of a mortal suitor, a beautiful 
enchantress is represented as resigning one spell of power 
after another — last of all, her immortality ; and is repaid by 
satiety — ingratitude — desertion. So strongly and painfully 
was Mrs. Hemans excited by the progress of the story, that 
her health and spirits began severely to suffer, and the tale 
was, therefore, abandoned. 

I have selected a few from many opinions and passing cri- - 
ticisms which her letters contain, to give the reader an idea of 
the genial and honest-hearted love with which Mrs. Hemans 
regarded her favourite authors. The circumstance of their 
being chiefly foreign may be accounted for, by saying that 
she rather talked than wrote of our native writers ,* nor is this 
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the proper time to give to the public some of the commoid- 
ations and censures I have found. 

" I cannot return the notice of Richter, which has inter- 
ested me exceedingly, without thanking you for your kbd- 
ness. I am delighted to find that you so much enjoy those 
stirring songs of < My Cid/ which, I think, more completely 
carry us back to the very heart of the proud olden time — the 
days of the Lance — than any other poetry I know; I have never 
met with any one who thoroughly appreciated them before ; 1 
beg you will keep them, or any other of my books, as long as 
they can be of the least use, and do assure you, that when any 
of my friends enjoy what has been a source of enjoyment to 
myself, I feel all the pleasure of a child who has found a 
companion to play with his flowers. 

*^ Poor Grillparzer, and Klingemann, and Miillner I The 
crying philosopher himself, in his most lachrymote of moods, 
must have laughed, could he have read that review. As for 
Klingemann and Miillner and their Fate-tragedies, I can see 
tftem ^ hung in chains ' without the slightest sufiering. No- 
thing, to be sure, can be more absurd than the ' Twenty- 
fourth of February,* and all its progeny. Only imagine, if 
our Post-woman were to be turned into a Fate-beroine I — if 
the Destinies were irresistibly to impel her, on a certain day 
every month, to open our important despatches, and read 
all the letters and steal the books ! But I cannot give op 
Grillparzer, who seems to me to breathe as different an atmo- 
sphere from theirs, as the circle of a star (though bot of 
the fourth or fiflh magnitude) from that of a gas-lamp. 

^' I have lived very little in that * world of bright fimdes ' 
of which you speak, since I had last the pleasure of teeing 
you; I have been administering draughts, and superinleodiiig 
embrocations, and I know not what, until I flatter myself that 
my talents for nursing have received the very highest cultiva- 
tion. Now, however, I am very much enjoying myself in the 
society of certain * Luft und Feuergeistem,* • Wasser and 
Wald-geister,' and ' Feen und Feldgcister,* introduced to me 
by the worthy Herr Dobeneck, in a book ot * Deatscbio 
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Vblksgiauben.' These 'Gcister* of his are, to be sure, a 
little wild and capricious in their modes of proceeding, but 
even this is a relief after the macadamised mortality with 
which one has to pass all the days of one's life. I will beg 
leave to keep the Foreign Rei-iew until next week, when, if the 
Destinies leave the post-woman untemptcd, you will see it 
return safely." 

" Will you tell I regretted, after you and he had left 

me the other evening, that instead of Werner's ' Luther,' 
which I do not think will interest him much, I had not lent 
him one of my greatest favourites — Griilparzer's ' Sapplio.' 
I, therefore, send it for him now. It is, in my opinion, full 
of beauty, which 1 am sure lie will appreciate, and of truth, 
developing itself clearly and sorrowfuHi/ (like almost all truth 
I believe), through the colouring mbts of imagination." 

*' I owe you many thanks for so kindly introducing me t 
all those noble thoughts of Richter's. I think that vision in 
the church magiiificeiit, both in purpose and conception, and' 
it is scarcely possible to slop for llie contemplation of occa- 
sional extravagancies, when borne along so rapidly and tri- 
umphantly, as by 'a mighty, rushing wind.' Some of the 
detached thoughts, too, are exquisite. What a deep echo 
gives answer within the mind to tbe exclamation of the 'im- 
mortal old man' at the sound of music I ' Away, away I — 
thou speakest of things which throughout my endless life I 
have found not, and shall not find!' All who hnve /eli 
music must, I think, at times have felt //lisy making its sweet- 
ness too piercing to be sustained. Now let me introduce you 
to a dear friend of mine, Tieck's Sternbald, in whose ' Wan- 
derungen,' which I now send, if you know them not already, 
I cannot but hope that you will take almost as much delight 
as I have done amidst my own free hills and streams, where 
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After such an escape as yours, how well must you understand 
the feeling expressed in that line, which speaks of * curdling 
a long life into one hour!* — nay, into one moment — a 
lightning moment, such as I should imagine must leave its 
tracks upon the mind indelibly graven. And I, too, feel as 
if I had been within the shadow of death since I saw you, — 
not that I believed myself to be in any danger, but I suppose 
it is impossible to be much alone during illness, without think- 
ing often of all that is hidden from us by the reH of life. 
How very surprising is the intense life of the mind in some 
kinds of illness ! I could not help often wondering if any of 
the thousand thoughts which swept like April lights and 
shadows over my spirit, would accompany me into the world 
that is unseen. Did you ever observe how strangely sounds 
and images of waters, rushing torrents, and troubled ocean 
waves, are mingled with the visionary distresses of dreams 
and delirium ? To me there is no more perfect emblem of 
peace, than that expressed by the scriptural |^rase — * There 
shall be no more sea.' My fever is now gone; but it has left 
me with a weight of languor, and an unutterable * Heiwrwchy 
which I feel as if I could not shake off. Au resUf I am in a 
most penitential condition, obliged to wear a shawl and a cap, 
and to hear good advice, and put on a convinced countenance; 
all the while thinking grievously of gipsies and Indians, and 
all free creatures that live under the blue sky. I beg you 
will be pleased to pity me as much as possible, and not to 
marvel at the dulness of this epistle, from a person who is in 
little better than a chrysalis state of existence." 



• " Dear , I send the first volume of the * Republiqoes 

Italicnncs' for you and , and also the book with the 

* dernier chant de Corinne,' that you may compare it with the 
poem in the Kew Monthly : you will see that all the beauty 
and loftiness of the thoughts belong to Madame de Stael. 
That book, in particular towards its close, has a power over 
me which is quite indescribable : some passages seem to give 
me back my own thoughts and feelings — my whole inner 
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being — with a mirror more true than ever friend could hold 
up." 

" I ought to have acknowledged your kind notes ere now, 
and thanked joii for the copy of Moore's lines *, which cer- 
tainly are more witty than elegant: perhaps the very coarse- 
ness, from which one camiot help rather shrinking, renders 
the satire more appropriate to its object. Do you remember 
that the other evening we were speaking of the ' Pleasures of 
Memory," and I thought they resembled those shadowy 
images of flowers, which the alchymists of old believed they 
had the power of raising from the ashes of the plant? I 
send yon a few lines which that conversation suggested, and 
which, in consequence, will perhaps interest you,"-|- 

I cannot, however, be content without recording, though 
less eloquently tlian [he above extracts, the pleasure she 
showed in not a few English writers, without calling to mind 
how she enjoyed the beauties of our own tare old dramatists, 
as well as the plays of Goethe and Schiller and Oehlensch- 
Ineger — how she was carried out of herself by St. Leon, and 
Valerius, and the immortal works of the author of Waverley. 
In her taste, she was singularly intolerant of spurious senli- 
tnent, and the fi^se magnificence of the prvjicrli/ school of 
romancers. Her memory was exact and faithful : — I remem- 
ber her repeating nearly the whole of those last beautiful lines 
of Lord Byron's to his sister, first published in Moore's Life, 
after having heard them read only twice in manuscript. If 
one of her friends lent her a book which she adopted, it was 
sure to return graced and garnished with a thousand parallel 
passages and quotations, which had occurred to her in the 
course of reading. Many of her own books were thus most 
richly commented upon : in particular, I recollect a copy of 
Auldjo's Ascent of Mont Blanc, which (and by good fortune 

* Time caustic lenes upon Lpigh Hunt's '■ I'crsonsil IttmiDiicencet of Lord 

f Thi* lus ibc puem, — 

'T <ru • dmuD of uUcii itf%. 
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the margins of the leaves were wide) was absolutely crowded 
with illustrations, quoted and original. Her Wordsworth, 
too (I almost think the favourite of all her modern books of 
poetry), bore many traces of *^ where the faery foot had been.** 
Above all, she had a genuine womanly sympathy for those of 
her own sex, whom she esteemed as authors, and not manu- 
facturers of prose or rhyme ; and among those in whom she 
took a warm interest, I may be permitted the pleasure of 
mentioning Miss Mitford, Miss Baillie, Mary Howitt, Miss 
Jewsbury, Miss Bowles. Her pleasure in the success of 
<^ Rienzi *' was gladdening to see, especially when her own 
dramatic failure is remembered ; nor am I wrong in stating, 
that the counsel and assistance she was ever ready to give in 
literary matters have eminently contributed to, if not caused 
the production of, more than one charming and successful 
work of genius. I cannot but give two fragroeots, which I 
find addressed to one of her friends, as a specimen of the 
soundness and elevation of her views on these subjects. 

" Dear , I really should give you a lecture, if I did not 

know, from intimate conviction, how very useless a thing 
wisdom is in this world. But I wish you could keep down 
that feverish excitement, as it is so hurtful even to the intcK 
lectual powers, that I am convinced we have not more than 
half command, even of our imaginative faculties, whilst under 
its influence. I want you to fix your heart and mind steadily 
on some point of excellence, and to go on pursuing it soberfyf 
as Lady Grace says, and satisfying yourself with the deep 
internal consciousness, that you are making way. I know that 
this may be, because it was my own course, with feelings as 
excitable as you know mine are, and amidst all things that 
could most try and distract them." 



<* I scarcely know whether or not to congratulate you, on 
having at last so gallantly launched yourself upon the tu- 
multuous, yet dazzling sea, which has so long been the arena 
of your hopes. I only fear that you may sometimes want 
some one like your old friend, to be near you, to * babble of 
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greeu fiel<ls and primroses,' and win you back occasionally to 
childhood and Datiire, and all fresh and simple tlioughts, from 
those gorgeous images of many-coloured artificial life, by 
which you may be surrounded, and which may possibly at 
first seize upon your spirit with irresistible sway. But 1 am 
convinced, that notliing really viorthy and permanent in litera- 
ture is ever built up except on the basis of simplicity ; and I 
am sure that the widest reach of knowledge will always have 
the blessed tendency to make us more and more 'as Uctle 
chddren' in this respect." 



^ The subjoined appeared in "Blackwood's Magazine" for 
.July, 18S5. 



■ SABBATH SONNET. 



Uuw tatXif blnud groupi thin hour are bending 

Tlirough England's primrow meBiJow paths Ihcjr waj 

Towird spire mil (oifer, 'miJit sbadaw; elm* aKcnding, 

Whence Uie &we«i chimes proclaim the tuliowed day. 

The hilJi from old heroic ages grey 

Four Iheir fair children Tonh ; and hamleU low, 

With wbow thick orclurd-bloonu the toft winds play, 

Bend oii( their inmue* in a h«ppy flnw, 

Ijke a freed venuj Btnnun. 1 okay not tread 

With them than: pathways, — to Uie fererish b<gd 

Of>ickne»baiindi— yet,ofa my God! I bleaa 

Thy mercy, Uiat with Sabbath peace hath filled 

My chastened heart, and all its throbbing! stilled 

To one deep calm of lowliest thankful neas. 

" We cannot allow these verses to adorn, with a sad beau^, 
the pages of this Magazine — more especially as they are the 
last composed by their distinguished writer, and that only a 
Jew days before her death — without at least a passing tribute 
of regret over an event which has cast a shadow of gloom 
over the sunshiny fields of contemporary literature. But two 
months ago, the beautiftd lyric, entitled ' Despondency and 
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Aspiration/ appeared in these pages, and pow the sweet fixin- 
tain of music from which that prophetic strain gushed has 
ceased to flow. The highly-gifted and accomplished, the 
patient, the meek, and long-suffering Felicia Hem ans, is do 
more. She died on the night of Saturday the 16th of May, 
1835, at Dublin, and met her fate with all the calm resigna- 
tion of a Christian, conscious that her spirit was winging its 
flight to another and a better world, where 'the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.' 

*^ Without disparagement of the living, we scarcely hesitate 
to say, that in Mrs. Hemans our female literature has lost 
perhaps its brightest ornament. To Joanna BaiUie she might 
be inferior not only in vigour of conception, but in the power of 
metaphysically analysing those sentiments and feelings which 
constitute the bases of human actions ; — to Mrs. Jameson in 
that critical perception which, from detached fragments of 
spoken thought, can discri urinate the links which bind all 
into a distinctive character ; — to Miss Landon in eloquent 
facility; — to Caroline Bowles in simple pathos; — and to 
Mary Mitford in power of thought ; — but as a female writer, 
influencing the female mind, she has undoubtedly stood, for 
some by-past years, the very flrst in the first rank ; and tliis 
pre-eminence has been acknowledged, not only in her own 
land, but wherever the English tongue is spoken, whether on 
the bunks of the eastern Cianges, or the western Mississippi 
Her path was her own; and shoals of imitators have arisen 
alike at home, and on the other side of the Atlantic, who, 
destitute of her animating genius, have mimicked her themes, 
and parodied her sentiments and language, without being 
able to reach its height. In her poetry, religious truth and 
intellectual beauty meet together; and assuredly it is not the 
less calculated to refine the taste and exalt the imagination, 
because it addresses itself almost exclusively to the better 
feelings of our nature alone. Over all her pictures of hu- 
manity are spread the glory and the grace reflected froD 
purity of morals, delicacy of perception and ooDoepCkm, 
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■ublimity of religiqtis taith, and warmth of patriotism; and 
turning from the dark and degraded, whether in subject or 
sentiment, she seekti out those verdant oases in the desert of 
hiiinaii life on which the affections may most pleasantly rest. 
Her poetry is intensely and entirely feminine — and, in our 
estimation, this is the highest praise which could be ayvarded 
it: — it could have been written by a woman only ; for although 
ill the ' Kecords" of her sex we have the lemale character 
delineated in all the varied phases of baffled passion and of 
ill-requited afiection; of heroical self-denial, and of withering 
hope deferred ; of devotetlness tried in the furnace of affliction, 
and of 



yet its energy resembles thai of the dove, " pecking the hand 
that hovers o'er its mate," and its exaltation of ihoiight is not 
of the daring kind, which doubts and derides, or even ques- 
tions, but whicli clings to the anchor of hope, and looks for- 
ward with failh and reverential fear. 

" Mrs. Hemans has written much, and, as with all authors 
in like predicament, her strains are of varions degrees of ex- 
cellence. Independently of this, her dillerenl works will be 
differently estimated, as to their relative value, by diffierent 
minds ; but, among the lyrics of the English language which 
can scarcely die, we hesitate not to assign places to * The He- 
brew Molher ' — ' The Treasures of the Deep ' — ' The Spirit's 
Return ' — ' The Homes of England ' — ' The Better Land' — 
*The Hour of Death' — 'Tlie Trnmpet' — and 'The Graves of 
a Household.' In these ' gems of purest ray serene,' the 
peculiar genius of iVlrs. Hemans breathes, and burns, and 
shines pre-eminent; for her forte lay in depicting whatever 
tends to beautify and embellish domestic life — the gentle 
overflowings of love and friendship — 'homebred delights 
and heartfelt happiness' — the associations of local attach- 
ment — and the influences of religious feelings over the soul, 
whether arising from the varied circumstances and situations 
nan, or from the aspects of external nature. We would 
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only here add, by way of remark, that the writings of Mrs. 
Hemans seem to divide themselves into two pretty distinct 
portions — the first comprehending her * Modem Greece,' 
^Wallace,' * Dartmoor,' * Sceptic,' * Historic Scenes,' and other 
productions, up to the publication of* The Forest Sanctuary;' 
and the latter comprehending that volume, * The Records of 
Woman,' * The Scenes and Hymns of Life,' and all her sub- 
sequent productions. In her earlier works she follows the 
classic model as contradistinguished from the rouumtic^ and 
:they are inferior in that polish of style and almost gorgeous 
richness of language, in which her maturer oompoaitions are 
set. It is evident that new stores of thought were latterly 
opened up to her, in a more extended acquaintance with the 
literature of Spain and Germany, as well as by a profounder 
study of the writings of our great poetical regenerator — 
Wordsworth. 

*^ At this time, and in this place, suffice it to say, regarding 
the late Mrs. Hemans, that she died in her forty-first year. 
She was born in Liverpool ; — her father was a native of 
Ireland, and, by her mother, a German lady, she was de- 
scended from a Venetian fcmily of rank. She married in 
early life — unhappily; and left five sons, more than one 
of whom are of high promise. She passed many years in the 
quiet seclusion of St. Asaph's, in North Wales, with her 
mother ; three at Wavertree, near Liverpool, after the death 
of that revered parent ; and thence she removed to Dublin, 
where so recently she breathed her last. 

*^ As most erroneous impressions regarding the pecuniary 
circumstances of the late Mrs. Hemans have been recently 
made on the public mind, — through what channel we know 
not, — we have much pleasure in saying, that such statements 
were quite unfounded. Indeed the exertions of her own fine 
and fertile genius — appreciated as it was by the worid -* 
made such a circumstance sufficiently improbable, and must 
have rendered her moderately independent, even had she 
not possessed a regular allowance from her husband as wdl 
as from her brother. Sir Henry Browne. On her yoonger 
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brother, Major Browne, she had an unlimited credit ; and to 
either of these relatives it would be scarcely a compliment to 
say, that they would have despised themselves, had they 
allowed so noble a creature as their sister to have ex« 
perienced the pressure of that, or of any other distress, 
which it was in their power to remove." 



The following elegant eulogy is extracted from an Essay 
" On the Character of Mrs. Hemans' Writings," by Miss 
Landon, which speared in the ^^ New Monthly Magazine" 
for August, 1835. 

*^ The writer of a recent memoir of Mrs. Hemans deems 
it necessary almost to apologise for her occasional fits of 
buoyant spirits: 

« < Oh, gentle friend. 
Blame not her mirth who was sad yesterday. 
And may be sad to-morrow.' 

The most intense sunshine casts the deepest shadow. Such 
mirth does not disprove the melancholy which belonged to 
Mrs. Hemans' character. She herself alludes to the time 
when 

*' * Sudden glee 
Bears my quick heart along 
On wings that struggle to be firee 
As bursts of skylark song.* 

Society might make her say, 

" < Thou canst not wake the spirit 
That in me slumbering lies, 
Thou strikest not forth the electric fire 
Of buried melodies.* 

But it might very well strike the sparkles from the surface. 

*< I have said that the writer's character is in his writings : 
Mrs. Hemans' is strongly impressed upon hers. The sen- 
sitiveness of the poet is deepened by the tenderness of the. 
woman. You see the original glad, frank, and easy nature 

" 'Blest, for the beautiful is in it dwelling.' 
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Soon feeling that the weight of this world is too heavy upon 
it,- 

*< < The shadow of departed houra 
Hangs dim upon its early flowers.* 

Soon> too, does she feel that 

** * A mournful lot is mine, dear friends, 
A mournful lot is mine.* 

The fate of the pearl-diver is even as her own : 

<* * A sad and weary life is thine, 
A wasting task and lone, 
lliough treasure-grots for thee may ihinc 
To all beside unknown. 

« * Woe for the wealth thus dearly bought! 
And arc not those like thee 
'Who win for earth the gems of tbougfat^ 
Oh wrestler with the sea ? 

" ' But, oh ! the price of bitter tears 
Paid for the lonely power. 
That throws at last o'er desert years 
A darkly-glorious dower. 

" * And who will tliink, when the itnuii it mng. 
Till a thousand hearts are stirr*d. 
What life-drops from the minstrel wmQg 
Have gush*d at every word.' 

" Imagine a girl, lovely and gifted as Mrs. Hemans was, be- 
ginning life, — conscious, for genius must be conscious of 
itself, — full of hope and of belief; — gradually the hope 
darkens into fear, and the belief into doubt; one illusion 
perishes after another, * and love grown too sorrowful,* 

** * Asks for its youth again.* 

" No emotion is more truly, or more often pictured in her 
song, than that craving for affection which answers not unto 
tlie call. The very power that she possesses, and which, in 
early youth, she perhaps deemed would both attract and keep, 
is, in reality, a drawback. Nothing can stand its test* The 
love which tlie spirit hath painted has too much of its native 
heaven for earth. In how many and exquisite shapes is thb 
vain longing introduced on her page. Some slight incident 
gives the frame work« but she casts her own colour upon the 
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picture. In this consists the diiFerence between painting and 
poetry : the painter reproduces others, — the poet reproduces 
himself. We would draw attention especially to one or two 
poems in which the sentiment is too true for Mrs. Hemans 
not to have been her own inspiration. Is it not the heart's 
long-suppressed bitterness that exclaims, — 

** * Tell me no more — no more 
Of my soul's lofty gifts ! are they not Tain 
To quench its panting thirst for happiness ? 
Have I not tried, and striven, and failed to bind 
One true heart unto me, whereon my own 
Might find a resting-place — a home for all 
Its burden of affections ? I depart 
Unknown, though fame goes with me ; I must leave 
The earth unknown. Tet it may be that death 
Shall give my name a power to win such tears 
As might have made life precious.' 



« 



How exquisitely is the doom of a woman, in whose being 
pride, genius, and tenderness contend for mastery, shadowed 
in the lines that succeed ! The pride bows to the very dust ; 
for genius is like an astrologer whose power fails when the 
mighty spell is tried for himself; and the tenderness turns 
away with a crushed heart to perish in neglect We proceed 
to mark what appears to bear the deep impress of individual 
suffering: •— 

" * One dream of passion and of beauty more : 
And in its bright fulfilment let me pour 
My soul away ! Let earth retain a trace 
Of that which lit ray being, though its race 

Might have been loftier far 

For thee alone, for thee ! 

May this last work, this farewell triumph be ^- 

Thou loved so vainly ! I would leave enshrined 

Something immortal of my heart and mind. 

That yet may speak to thee when I am gmie, 

Shaking thine inmost bosom with a tone 

Of best affection ^- something that may prove 

What she hath been, whose melancholy love 

On thee was lavished ; silent love and tear. 

And fervent song that gushed when none were near. 

And dream by night, and weary thought by day, 

Stealing the brightness from her life away.* 

<* < And thou, oh ! thou on whom my spirit cast 
Unvalued wealth — - who knew not what was given 
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In that derotedneMj the Mid and deep 
And unrepaid farewell ! If I could weep 
Once, only once, belored one ! on thy breait. 
Pouring my heart forth ere I aink to rest ! 
But that were happiness, and unto roe 
Earth's gift is fame.' 

** * I baTe been 
Too much alone.* 

With the same sympathy does she stand beside the grave of 
the author of " Psyche," — 

« < And mournful grew my heart for thee — 
Thou in whose woman's mind 
The ray that brightens earth and sea. 
The light of song was shrined.' 

« < Thou hast left sorrow in thy song, 
A voice not loud but deep ! 
The glorious bowers of earth among 
How often didst thou weep ! ' 

<< Did we not know this world to be but a place of trial — 
our bitter probation for another and for a better — how 
strange in its severity would seem the lot of genius in a 
woman. The keen feeling — the generous enthusiasm — the 
lofty aspiration — and the delicate perception — are given 
but to make the possessor unfitted for her actual position. It 
is well ; such gifts, in their very contrast to the selfishness 
and the evil with which they are surrounded, inform us of 
another world — they breathe of their home, which is 
heaven ; the spiritual and the inspired in this life but fit us 
to believe in that which is to come. With what a sublime 
faith is this divine reliance expressed in all Mrs. Hemans' 
later writings. As the clouds towards nightfall melt away on 
a fine summer evening into the clear amber of the west, leav- 
ing a soft and unbroken azure whereon the stars may shine 
through ; so the troubles of life, its vain regrets and vainer 
desires, vanished before the calm close of existence — the 
hopes of heaven rose steadfast at last — the light shone firtND 
the windows of her home as she approached unto it. 

*< * No tears for thee, though light be from us gona 
With thy soul's radiance, bright and resUets one— 

No tears for thee. 
They that have lored an exile must not mourn 
To set him parting for his native bourn, 
O'er Uie dark tea.' 
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" We bnve noticed this yearning fov afflction — unsatisfied, 
liut still unsubtlued — ns one cliaractcristic of Mrs. Ilenians' 
poetry; the rich picturesque was another. Highly accom- 
plished, the varied stores that slic possessed were all subser- 
wient to one master science. Mistress both of German and 
Spanish, the latter coitntry appears to have peculiarly capti- 
vated her imagination. At that period when the funcy is 
peculiarly alive to impression — when girlhood is so new, that 
the eagerness of childhood is still in its delights — Spain was, 
of all others, the country on which public attenlion was 6xed — 
victory after victory carried the British flag from the ocean to 
the Pyrenees; but, with that craving for the ideal which is so 
great a feature in her writings, the present was insui&cient, 
and she went back upon the past; — the romantic history of 
the Moors was tike a storehouse, with treasures gorgeous like 
those of its own Alhamhra. 

" It is observable in her minor poems that they turn upon an 
incident rather titan a feeling. Feelings, true and deep, are 
developed ; but one single emotion is never the original sub- 
ject. Some graceful or touching anecdote or situation catcVies 
her attention, and its poetry is developed in a strain of 
mourning melodj', and a vein of gentle moralising. I always 
wish, in reading my favourite poets, to know wlial first sug- 
gested my favourite poems. Few things would be more 
interesting than to know under what circumstimccs they were 
composed — how much of individual sentiment there was in 
each, or how, on some incident seemingly even opposed, they 
had contrived in ingraft their own associations. What a 
history of the heart would such annals reveal I Every poem 
it in itself an impulse. 

Besides the ideal ami the picturesque, Mrs. Hemnns is 
listinguished by her harmony. 1 use the woni harmony 

Ivisedly, m contradistinction to melody. Melotly implies 

imething more careless, more simple, than belongs to her 
tyle: it is song by snatches; our English ballads are n- 
tnurkable for it. To quote an instance or two. There isii 
in that of ' Yarrow Water :' — 
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*' * O wind tliat wandereth from the ioutb^ 
Seek where my love repaireth, 
And blow a kiss to his dear mouth. 
And tell me how he fareih.* 

Nothing can exceed the tender sweetness of these lines; but 
tliere is no skill. Again, in * Faire Rosamonde,' the verse 
that describes the cruelty of Eleanor, — 

" * With that she struck her on the mouthy 
So dyed double red ; 
Hard was the heart tlial gava the blow. 
Soft were the lips that bled.* 

How musical is the alliteration I but it is masic which, like 
that of the singing brook, has sprung up of itself. Now, 
Mrs. Flemdns has the inost perfect skill in her science; 
nothing can be more polished than her versification. Even* 
poem is like a piece of music, with its eloquent pauses, iis 
rich combinations, and its swelling chords. Who that has 
ever heard can forget the exquisite flow of *Thc Voice ol" 
Spring?' — 

" * I come ! I come ! — ye hare call'd me long; 
I come o'er the mountains with light and song ! 
Ye may trace my step o*er the wakening eartfa^ 
By tlic winds that tell of the violet*s birth. 
By tlic ])rimro8e stars in the sliadowy grasa. 
By the green leaves opening as I pasa.' 

It is like the finest order of Italian singing -— pure, higb^ and 
scientific. 

'^ I can never sufficiently regret that it was not my good fi>r- 
tune to know Mrs. Hemans personally : it was an honour 
I should have estimated so highly — a happiness that I iboukl 
have enjoyed so keenly. I never even met with an acquaint- 
ance of hers but once; that once, however, was much. I 
knew Miss Jewsbury, the late lamented Mrs. Fletcher. She 
delighted in speaking of Mrs. Hemans : she spoke of her with 
the appreciation of one fine mind compreliending aDOthert and 
with the earnest affection of a woman and a friend. Sba de- 
scribed her conversation as singularly fascinatii^— -fiilt of 
poetry, very felicitous in illustration by anecdote^ b*PP!jt ^^'^ 
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in qiiotntion, nnd very ricb in imagery ; ' in short, her own 
poem on " The Treasures of the Deep " would best describo 
it.' She mentioned a very striking simiie to winch u convers- 
ation on Mrs. Hemaiis' own poem of ' Tlie Sceptic ■ ' had 
led: — ' Like Simlbad, the sailor, we are oFien shipwrecked 
on a strange shore. We despair ; but hope comes when least 
expected. Wc (lass through the gloomy caverns of doubt 
into the free air and hiessed sunsliine of conviction and be- 
lief.' I asked her if she thought Mrs. Hemans a happy 
person; and she said, 'No; her enjoyment is feverish, aadi ' 
she desponds. She is like a lamp whose oil is consumed by 
the very light which it yields.' What a cruel thing is thw 
weakness of memory I How little can its utmost efforts 
recall of conversation that was once an instruction and a 
delight ! 

" To the three characteristics of Mrs. Hemans' poetry which 
have already been mentioned — via. the ideal, the picturesque, 
nnd the harmonious — a fourth must be added, — the moral- 
Nothing can be more pure, more feminine and exalted, than 
the spirit which pervades the whole: it is the intuitive sense 
of right, elevated and strengthened into a principle. It is a 
glorious and a beautiful memory to bequeath ; but she who 
left it is little to be envied. Oi)en the volumes which she has 
left, legacies from many various hours, and what a record of 
wasted feelings and disappointed hopes may be traced in their 
sad and sweet complainbigs I Yet Mrs. Hemans was spared 
some of the keenest mortifications of a literary career. She, 
knew nothing of it as a profession which has to make its way, 
through poverty, neglect, and obstacles : she lived apart in a^ I 
small, affectionate circle of friends. The high road of lif^, 
with its crowds and contention — its heat, its noise, and its 
dust that rests on all — was for her happily at a distance ; 
yet even in such green nest, the bird could not fold its wings, 
and sleep to its own music. There carae the aspiring, tha 
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unrest, the aching sense of being misunderstoocl, the con- 
sciousness that those a thousand times mferior were yet more 
beloved. Genius places a woman in an unnatural position : 
notoriety frightens away affection ; and superiority has ibr its 
attendant fear, not love. Its pleasantest emotions are too 
vivid to be lasting : hope may sometimes, 

** * Raising its bright fkee^ 
With B free gush of soony teen, emse 
The characters of anguish ; * 

but, like the azure glimpses between thnnder-fbowers, the 
clouds gather more darkly around for the passing sonshine. 
The heart sinks back on its solitary desolatioa. In every 
page of Mrs. Hemans' writings is this sentiment impressed ; 
what is the conclusion of < Corinne crowned at the Capitol ?* 

** ' Radiant daughter of Ihe sun ! 
Now thy living wreath is won. 
Crown*d of Home ! Oh, art thou Ml 
Happy in that glorious lot ? 
Happier, happier far than thou 
With the laurel on thy brow. 
She that makes the humblest hearth 
Lorely but to one on earth.* 

•' What is poetry, and what is n poetical career ? The first 
is to have an organisation of extreme sensibility which the 
second exposes bare-headed to the rudest weather. The 
original impulse is irresistible — all professions are engrossing 
when once begun ; and acting with perpetual stimulus, no- 
thing takes more complete possession of its follower than 
literature. But never can success repay its cost. The work 
api^ears — it lives in the light of popular applause; but truly 
might the writer exclaim, — 



" * It is my youth — it 1% my bloom — it is my glad fine* h 
I cast away for thoc — for thee — ill fated as thou art,* 

If this be true even of one sex, how much more true of the 
other ! Ah ! Fame to a woman b indeed but a royal mourn- 
ing in purple for happiness." 
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We cannot close this little memoir better than with some 
lines which were a few years ago addressed to Mrs. Hemans 
by a lady of congenial ieeliiigs and talents — Mrs. C. G. 
Godwin, the author of " The Night before the Bridal," 
** Sappho,^ " The Wanderer's Legacy," and other poems. 
These lines were originally published in *^ Friendship's 
Offering ; " and we happen to know that they were greatly 
admired and valued by Mrs. Hemans, who sent an especial 
message of thanks to Mrs. Godwin for the honour done her ; 
adding, that she considered it the most beautiful tribute of 
the kind that she had ever received. 

TO FELICIA HEMANS. 

Hadst thou beneath the cloudless skies 

Of old heroic lands 
PouPd forth thj tlirilling melodies 

Amidst assembled bands, 
Unnumber*d harps had waked for thee 
Triumphant peals of jubilee : 

And they had voted Chee a trrown, 

A laurel chaplet green, 
Aud haird thee in thy blest renown 

The lyre's transcendent queen ; 
And borne thee through their ancient ways. 
The idol of a nation's gace. 

4Sudi were thy meed ; buthcdier far. 

All gentle as thou art. 
To thee, than crown, or triumph's car. 

The homage of the heart. 
So shalt thou reign, like summer's smile, 
The gladness of thy native isle. 

Thou of a hundred lays ! On thee, 

As on the inspired of old, 
A voice, a power, a ministry. 

Things glorious to unlbld, 
Hath fairn, earth's depths to thee uusealing, 
And heaven in harmonies revealing. 

Tlie south-wind came on viewless wings 

From bowers of fragrance rare ; 
And, sighing o'er thy harp*s bright strings. 

Left all its sweetness there : 
The sunset gleams to each soft tone 
Bequeath'd a splendour all their own. 

C C 3 
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And, varied at the iris* boei, 
ThjT gracaful niimben blend ; 

Now, like the Bummer's sparkling dews. 
In radiance thej d e scend ; 

Now, penahre as the cypusi glooms 

Resting on Oriental tombs. 

Anon, a solemn cadence floats 
0*er twilight landscapes dim. 

Grand as the oigan's rolling noCe% 
Sweet as a choral hymn ; 

Borne fitfully upon the gale 

From some lone diapel of the dale. 

/ Enchantress ! in thy ftrrrid songs 

Fame, joy, grieTs piercing sound. 
All, all that to the heart belongs 

Have general echoes found ; 
Thine too are the impassion*d spells 
That lie in earth*8 wild sad farewells. 

All gentle, and all holy themes. 
Truth, hope, faith's martyr name, 

Touch'd by thy spirit's golden dreams 
Have found immortal fame : 

Ev*n Death, the stem one, doth appear, 

Hymn'd by thy harp, less dark and drear. 

Oh, thou a splendent chain hast wrought 

Of life's endearing ties. 
Strong human love, and many a thought 

Of home's fond memories ; 
And richer still thy rerse hath shrined 
Tlie mjTsteries deep of Woman'ii mind. 

Woman, the true, the ill.requited ! 

From whose meek spirit flows 
A purer incense crush'd and blighted, 

Like to the wounded rose ; 
Oh, beautiful and meet her praise 
Sounds in a giAed sister's lays ! 

Mcthought, as o'er me blsndty stole 
The witchery of the strain. 

Since tliou hadst breathed my inmost soul 
I ne'er would sing again : 

Yet ere its voice of song be mute 

Thy name shall sanctify my lute. 
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AUFRIERE, Thomas Norrn, Yaq. ; 
March 4. 18.15 ; in Hoiks Siivet, C*. 
vendish Square; stgsd 63; moit (kv 
scrredly loved and lar.ienCcd bv Iks 
numerous fncnfk a'ld rditiuns. 

He wan the fourtli son of Astfxnj qcdl ictiri 
Aufrere, E<^., fonticrly of Ilorcftao 

HaJU Norfolk, bj Anne, sister of tLs lifi^ 

pious and learned Mr. Kocrisy of giss^ flf L 
AVhitton, in tho tame county, who 

founded tlic Korristao Prafcsiordtfp and bcid m 
at Cambridge. He aci|iiircd a rerj 
affluent fortune in the dril scrrice af 

the Hon. East India Compaiiy im tbe His see, db 

Madras Establishiiicot, from vfaidi be BaOUc^ Ka^** 

retired some jears ago; and, mewrr Crirtol m 
haring married, nor indulged in ex- 

pensiTe habits for hu own gratificadoo, fealcdattbei 

his prind|ial haiipincas was to disiri- Cf ffi w*i 

bute his supcralMindancc in deeds of BAXKES^ Hcwj, Ea^^ «f Kaj^ 

kindness and liberality towards tboae ston HaB, DanrtAane; a Trailee af 

connexions to whom tliey were most the Biiilih IfnanMB ; Dtei. 17* Ul^ ^ 

useful. ^~ GerUkmafCt Magaxme* at Tiipiitlw, CorswaB, f 

fais son4o4aw, tbe £^ 4# 

aged 77. 

B. Tbb higblj rcs|KetaiUe 

was the oolj varn^'mg son of Htflajr 

BAILLIE, Evan, Esq., formerij Barkes, Eaq., ecximcilor at iaw, a 

M. P. for Bristol ; June 2n. 183J; at Comnusaooer of tbt CcneoBHy an4 

his scat, Dochfour, near Inveroesa ; M. P. tar Corle Cxoie great graaii 

aged 93. sod of Sir Jofen Baakca, Lord Ctmi 

Mr. Baillie was one of the most Justice c€ the 0/..r.Jsan PWaa r-» tbe 

eminent of tlie merchants of Bristol ; re^n of Cbariat L^, f^ 2is««coBii wj£t^ 

and, previously to his ek-ction to repro- 31arg:!:ret, dartgf 4er of t2«e Hagfe flesr« 

sent it in Parlbment, was one of tJie John Wynne, I/^rd Dadbrjp of Bods 

Aldermen of the Cor^ioration, and Co> and Wells, r^»i sktcr totfae Bij^^A IIimu 

lonel of the Bristol Volunteers. He William Wyitne, LL.D., i'nadpal 

was choaen member, without a cimtest, OCkial of tlje Cc>:rt of ArtUit, 

at the general election of 1802, re- Mr. Banke* w-m e/kicate^ at W«it' 

elected in 1806 and lb07, and retired minster, and Trinity Cori«rr>, Ctfas* 

in 1812. bridge, where fie gr^-iated B. A« 

Afler deroting hb energies during a 1 779, M. A. 17^1, fie <n^cer«l P^^ 

C C 4 
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liament in 1780 as ono of. the reprc- Mr. Banknm«rned, in 1784, Fran- 

•entatives of the borough of Corfe cet, daughter of William WoodWv, 

Castle; and was for many years an Esq., GoTeroorofthc Leeward Islands, 

active member, generally supporting by whom he had issue four sons and 

Mr. Pitt He continued to sit in the two daughters : 1. Henry, of Trinity 

house by virtue of his family borough, Hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1806* k»t in 

until, in 1826, he was elected for the the tame year in L'Ath«oicnBeman-of. 

county of Dorset. At tlie general war; S. William John Banket, Esq.. 

election of tlie same year, he was re- M. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

chosen; but at that of 1830, aAer a M*P. for that University in IH:^. 

severe struggle, he was defeated. afterwards for Corfe Castle, and in the 

Mr. Bonkes was an accomplished last Parliament Ibr DorsetslMK', wril 

scholar, intimately acquainted with an* known from his travels in the East ; H. 

dent and modern literature, and of a George Bankes, E«|«, Fdknv of Tri- 

refined and acknowledged taste in the nity Hall, Cambridga, LL.B. ISIi*. 

arts ; accompliHliments that enabled formerly M. P. for Mariwfough, anil 

him peculiarly to grace hh duties as in 1830 a Commi»aoacr waetvmiwly 

one of die most active and zealous of the India Board and of the Trra- 

Trustees of the British Museum, of sury ; and now Cunitor Baron of iIm; 

which he was generally regarded as the Exchequer ; he is married, and hat a 

organ and advocate in the House of numerous family ; 4, Cbe Right Hon. 

Commons. His public life was marked Anne Frances, Countess of Falmouth, 

by firmness in principle, a peculiar dis- married in 1810 to Edwaid, now Karl 

intcn^stedness, and uiideviating ad her- of Falmouth, and baa one son. Lord 

ence to conscientiously formed opinions. Boscawen Rose; 5. Maria Wynnr, 

He was a stanch supporter of our married Jan. S9. I8I99 to the latr 

national institutions in all their effici- Hon. Thomas Staplctoii» Meat son of 

ency, but was never reluctant to avsist the late Lord le Dtiptwtti, and died 

in the removal of proved abuses in- before hhn, Oct. 15> 18SS, leaving an 

troduced by time and circumstances, only surviving daughter, the RijElit 

Never the blind adherent of any i>arty, Hon. Mary Elisabeth Frances, no» 

he sought only the promotion of his I^y le Despencer; and 6. the lUv 

ct>untry*s welfare ; and perseveringly Edward Banket, of Trinity If all. 

continued to enforce economy and Cambridge, LL.B. 1818^ a P^rU^- 

the reduction of expenditure. In his dary of Gloucester and Norwidi, and 

Inst address to the electors of Dorset, Chaplain to the King; be marrk^ in 

lie looked forward with a happy con- 1820, I^dy Firancet Jane Seott, the 

viction that justici> would be done to youngvr daughter of the Earl of Eldon, 

his memory: — •*\Vhotever station,** and lias issue. 

said Ik', •• 1 may hcreafUT be placi>d in, Tlic remains of Mr. Bankes wen* 

whether I may again ap|>car in a public interred in the family vault at Wim- 

capacitv, or whether 1 may retire into bourne Minster. — GralCfMan* J J/m* 

private lifi', I assure you that my con. pizinc, 

•tant and warmi^st Hislii>s will be for JiAKRINGTON, the Hon. Gcou. 
the welfare and happine'«s of my native (!!iipiain R. N., Cursitor and Steward of 
county, to which 1 have been so lon^r the Ilalmotes, of tlie County Pslatim* 
and so strongly attached ; and not of of Durham ; next brother to Lord 
that only, hut of the whole country : Viwount Harrington, and aon-in-law 
and when 1 sliall lie no more, when I to Karl (irey; June S. 18S5; in Ad- 
shall l)e gone from this transitory world, dison Road, Kensington; aged 40l 
I truU that my nK>inory ^\\\ not l>e He was bom Nov. 90. 1794, the 
iiijurt-fl, and that no man will speak of Hccond son of the Right Hon. and Rev. 
me otherwine than an one %«ho en- (reorge, fifth Viscount Barringtoo,Plr«^ 
deavouriHl, throughout a long public l»endary of Durham (and a e y bew to 
life, faithfully and honestly to fulfil the the late munificent Bishop of that lae}, 
functions of an independent represent- by Elixalieth, second daughter of B»- 
ativc.*' iH'rt Adair, Esq., and granddaughtfr 

He was the autlior of *< l*he Civil of William, second Earl of Albcnarle. 

and Constitutional Hi^ory of Rome, He was made a Lieutenant May 16* 

from the Foundation to the Age of IHH; ap)KNntcd to the Slaoey sloop 

Augustus" publi^icd in I HI N in two Sept. I6lh following, and to the U- 

volurocn Hvo. veqHiol, .^, in 1818. lie mm ptw- 
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au)l«l lo liic renk of Cooinuuidiir 
, Dvc-T. in the latter year; and ii|)pDiiiud 
lolhe I'anhiui (loop, Feb. 15. I SUA. 
Heaiuincd ptntrank March ST. 183S. 
On the tSlh Jan. I62T, Capt. Bar. 
riaguta inntried Ladj Caroline Grejr, 
third dautthler of Esrl Grey; on 
wboBc acccwoM 10 lilt: Ministry, in 
1830, lie was numinaled a Lord orilir 
Admirallf. 

At ihe first election for tlie new 

borough of Sund»Iand, in Dec. 1S33, 

Capt. Bairington wat relumed one of 

Ihe members, bj the (blloiring pull -. 

Sr William Chaylor, Ban. eC9 

Capt Darrington . . . 493 

David Barclif, Esq. . . SB3 

William Thompion, Esq. . 063 

The fatigue And excitement of that 

cleelion had a faul elTtfcton hishpallh. 

After a tery iborl lime lie was obl>);ed 

U> retire, and his family and political 

connexions had tlie martilicition lo sec 

AldennaD Thompson, his lately de- 

fealed opponenl, relurned in his room. 

By Lady Caroline, Capt. Barringlun 

tai left two cliilJren, tlK surriron of 

i«v: l.CliarleiGiH)rge,baniin lBS7i 

i. Auguilus, died 1S31; 3. George 

William, died 1833) 1. a daughter, 

died an infant; and 5- Mary, bom 

ULANCHAltD, Mr. Wilh-un,thc 
eminent cumediun ; Hay 9. 1SS5, at 
Chelsea ; aged 66. 

He was ■ nalite of York, where he 
was hrouglit up by an uncle, the 
printer of one of the newspapers, who 
■pproniiced him to Ihe samo buuness. 
At the age of >e*0Dleen, howorer, ho 
left homu to join a canipany of conie- 
diatis at Builon, in Derbyshire, then 
under the management of Mr. Welsh. 
He made his dctiClt under die asnimed 
name of Benttey, in the part of Allot a 
£a/f, in " Robin Haod,"Bnd3faTour- 
■ble reception induced him to pursue 
a* theatrical career. His success con- 
CiDuing, he was induced aAer a ytnr or 
two to appear in his proper name, and 
performed some of the most usual tragic 
cbaractera, na Kumco, Yoiais Narval, 



Uiined ihe age of 



When he had 
twenty, he bccam 
own account, and opened theatres at 
Fenriih in Cumberland, Heiham in 
Northumberland, and Barnard Cailte 
and Bishop's Auckland in Durham. 
After a few teosons lie relinquished 
maiuigenient. a poorer man than »hen 



In IT9S ho was engaged by Mi*. 
Brunton, f(>r tlw Norwich company ; 
in which he had abimdint opportu- 
nities for tlie display of his talents. In 
particular his performiince of rustic 
characten, old men, smart serrRnls, 
sailors, &c. obtained bim applause, and 
rendered liim an entabliBhcd favourite 
Ihruughoutthatcircuil. Hisincreosing 
repulnllon attracted the attention of 
llie managers of Corenl Garden, who 
at once engaged him for fire years, 
CDomiencing with tlie season of IflOO. 
On the 1st of OeL he made his Arst 
bow to a London audience, in llie clia- 
raciers of Acrtt in " The Rirats " and 
Crack in " "Hie Turnpike-gate." 

His correct delineation of the nu- 
merous characters which he succcs- 
Mveljr assumed in play, farce, and 
opera, mode bim a uniiersal faTOurile. 
His Fludlen, Henerdui, PubmiM, 
Pulol, Sir Andrem A/fuediett, Sir 
Hugh Evant, and many others, were 
etideticesof ihe soundness of his judg- 
ment and versatility of hin talents. 

Mr. Dlonchard was twice married, 
and had several children. His health, 
beiH'iiteil neither by poverty, by mis- 
fortune, nor by seeking means lo forget 
ihem, had been for some time impaired. 
On iLe Tuesday previous lo his death 
he dined at Hammenmilh, and about 
sii in the evening quilled his friends for 
bis residence at Chelsea. On his way, 
he muil have liad a Gt and fallen into 
a ditch, from which it appears thai he 
could not etiricate himself until nearly 
S o'clock in lite morning- On the day 
after, he got up and shaved himself; 
but, in the course of the evening, he 
was visited by another severe fit, which 
was succeeded by one on the TImraday, 
still more violent, and on the followiiw 
day be died. His remains were in- 
terred in the burial-ground of CbeUe* 
New Church, attended to their Gnat 
resting-place by his youngest son, aged 
15; Mr. Pearman, his son-in-law; 
his brotlKr-in-law, Mr. Harrotd; Mr. 
Fisher, father of Mi» Clara Fisher • 
Mr. W. Evans, Mr. Thomu Grieve. 
Mr. Drinkwaler Meadows, Mr. F. 
Matthews, Mr. Warner, nnd Mr. TU- 
buty. All the membcnof Ihedramalic 
corps would, from the higheatecm they 
entertained for poor Blon^iard, have 
attended his obsequies, had not Ids own 
particular rcUiions wished ihe cere- 
mony to be perfoimed aa privately ai 
possible. He was fotCunalely a very 
old member of the Covcnt-gardcn 
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Theatrical Fund, and henco bis widow Jects of ephemeral intere^, and cooiri- 

will reoelTe for life an annuity of 40L botiont to medical periodicals con- 

per annum. — Gentleman*t Magaxme. ititute, we believe, the whole of hi» 

BLANE, Sir Gilbert, of Blane- literary laboark 

field, CO. Ayr, and CulTerlands, co. Sir Gilbert Blane was for tome timv 

Berks, Bart. M. D., Physician in Or- Physician to Sc Thomas's HosfMtal ; 

dinary to the King, Fellow of the Col- and having been appointed soeecssirely 

lege of Physicians and of the Royal Pliysician to the Hooschold, and one 

Societies of London and Edinburgli, of tlie Physicians in Ordinary to his 

Member of the Imperial Society of late Majesty, was created a Barooct hy 

Sciences at St. Petersburg, &c. &c. ; patent, dated Dec. 96. 1812. 

June 27. 1824; in Sackville Street; In Not. 1&2D, with the fanctioa of 

in his 85th year. the Lords of tlie Adodrally, be ftrnnditl 

Sir Gilbert Blanc was the fourth a prise medal for the beat Joumal kqx 

son of a family of opulent Scottish hytlte surgconaof hii Bfy ifj's Smwy. 

merchants, one of whom, Thomas, was The medal is awailed every second 

some time settled in London ; and year, the Commisdoani telcctin^ f*>ur 

William, junior to Sir GillK^rt, pur- journals, — Sir Gilbert dming lii« life, 

chased the estate of Wingficld Park, and thenceforth the President of thi- 

Berks. College of Pliysiciaas, and tlic Prcsi- 

Sir Gilbert was bom at BlancGcld, dent of the College oif Sargcon<(, dc- 

co. Ayr, Aug. 29. (O.S.) 1749. lie ciding which of such four i^ Ik*>i 

commenced life as a navy surgeon, and entitled to this honorary diftinction. 

was present at tlie engagement between Tlii^ judicious institution 1% calculat^il 

the Englisli and Frcncli fleets in tlie to excite considerable cimilatii*n in i1k* 

West Indies, on tlic VJth of April meiliraldojiartmentsof tlicXary; a.':*!, 

1782, of which lie wrote an account — by bringing Uie journals from tiw: to 

we believe his first publi'licil work, time l>cforc the notace of the lkaril» 

He shortly after publislie<l a valuable insure to tlic rkmI dcsenrtn;{ tli: pio- 

work, entitled ** Observations on the motion which, in tliis mo»t ifr*iotunt 

Diseases incident to Seamen.*' He branch of the public service, is or 

rose gradually in his profession, until ought to be, given only to merit. 

he attained the rank of Physician to lie married, July II. 17S6, EHr.v 

the Fleet, and was honoured with the beth, only ilaughtcr of Abraham Gard- 

acquaintancv and friendship of his pre- ner, nieixhant (hy Manr Newman, who 

•ent Majesty. In 1788 lie was selected married secondly MTilliaD Gaskarth 

to deliver tlie Croonian Lecture, on E<4j., brdtlicrtoJnlia, Coualvsiof Siif- 

muHcular motion, before the Uoyal folk) ; ontl tiy that lady, wImi dictl on 

Society, which lecture was pnhlished the 9th of July ISSS, he liad Ma sami^ 

in 1 79a We also find in tlieir Tmus- and three daughten. His cldru «u». 

actions, vol. 80., an accmmt by him of (nlhert Gai-dncr Blanc, Esq., died in 

the Xardiis Indica, or Spikenard; in lehruoiy IHr^^ aged 45. Ili»^ccuiMl 

which pai>er he attempted to collect son, Liwut. Gcor^ Rodney Blane, of 

wiMt was known hy (he ancients re- tlie llv-n;;::! cnglnei*re,dicd on the iMh 

specting this odoriferous heil). His of May IS2I. His succcMur in the 

ideas respecting nuflical education, and title, (lie present Sir Hugh Scynuur 

certain topics connecteil with it, he Kl.ine, Kvrvcd with distinction at 

gave to the world in IS 1 9, under (lie \V;it^TlfNi, ns an ofilccr uf the id 

title of ** Medical Ln«;ir,** and tlu> ^uanN. I Iv is msrried, and has i«m. 

work has run through sevnal edi. Sjr Gilh;,'rt has left one utlitr «on, 

tions. In l.S>JL> 1k> puhlishnl *• Si>. Charles Collins. IlistbughU-r Lnoisa 

lecl l)issertatif>ns on scvvrsl Snhjeftsuf was neeidentaliy drownvd iii a piivj of 

Meilteal Seiencis" most of which, we u aver on her uncle's estate nt Winkfii-ld 

believe, had before appiMred as s<*paratc Park, Aii^. tI4. I HI 3, a;;ed 19. The 

papers in Mnne of the medical pcritHli- others died in infancy. <-~ GeiUieman* 

cals. r«»r fcoine time In- hnd n-tiivd Maf:a\we. 

from public lifi>, when we find him IILIGH, Captain George Binicr, 

once more coming forwani in isttl, 11. N.; at Southampton, 

and ad<lrvsiiang his " Warning to the He was the son of the late .\dm. 

British Public against the alarming Sir Utchanl RcMlney Bli;;h, G. C. II.. 

Approach of the Indian C1ii»lera." under wliom he entered the Navy in 

These, with some fuimphlets on sub* 1791. as a midshipman on bovd'thi' 
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, 74, *nd irai on board that 
■he vu captured, Not. 4, 
by ■ French tquidron. 

Donlhi' ciptiiiljr, he cflected 
DB «capc from Br«i, u>d lubse. 
qociitljr Krred in the Bniniwick, 74, 
Aginnnn, 64, Quebec, 32, and Endy- 
mion, 40 ; rrom vhich ImI he wii pro- 
mnced to the rank of Lieuleiuinl in 
1801. During (lie remunder of that 
war hv served in the Brunswick ; and 
in 1B04 and 1805 wa« attached (o Ibo 
Victory, tlw flag-ahip of Lord NfllBon, 
who in (omelcneniohii&thcr, printed 
in Manhall'i Royal Naval Bingra])hy, 
mendonii him repeated] j witli high 

Toward* the clow of the baitle of 
Trablgar, Lieut. Bligh was severely 
vsket-ball in the breast. 



His 






date Jan. S£. 1 BOe ; and he was there, 
upon appointed to the Tylades iloop- 
of-war. ihen at Falmouth, with aconvoy 
bound to tbc ItfediteiTanvan ; nhero 
be continued for more than three yean 
in artivc etDpioy. Ou tbc sd May 
ICUMI, hccaiuuredtbe Cisnd Napoleon 
privateer, pierced for 10 guns, but 
haiiug oaly 4 mounted. His pm- 
Bunion to post rank look place on the 
S7tti Dec. following. 

Prom the Pyiadca he remoTed to the 
ClaltOD, 5C, and took ctiarge uf the 
bomeward^KHind trade c'licded at 
Malta, in the spring of 1810. He 
Mbwi]unitly commanded the Acorn 
■loop, ooe of the squadron protecting 
Liata; and hi> last appointmenl was 
in 1814, tothe Araiea frigate, filling 
for tbe Jamaica atation ; whence be 
returned lo England, and was paid off 
iu July 18I(i. 

Captain Rligh married. Dec. !. 
leiT, Mist Callicrine Haynes, of 
Lonesome-lDdge, near Uoriiing. Hit 
body was carried lo the tomb, at Al- 
mMOke, by tji of tlie oldest watemwo 
tt Goapon, wlm received each, by bis 
derfre, s new suit of clotliei and a 
(overaign. — Abrid||;«9 fitnn MarilniB'i 
Smut Ifvfi Sa/^raphy. 

BONSOR, Jowph, Esq.. of Polcs- 
deo, Sumy; Nov. is. IB3S ; in Salis- 
barj Sqiare, Fleet Strtel; aged 67. 

Tliis nndetnan waa the founder of 
hii own fartune. He waa bom at tlet. 
It Nottingliamsliire, and tcrved 



Walter, faiber to the p« 
for Jlerkihirc, which shortly led lo hi* 
undertaking to lupply the paper on i 
which " Tlie Times" waa printed, bdA 
which he continued to do for soma j 
years. About the year 1T96 lie o 
mcnccd husine:<9 as a wliolenle 
tioner, in Salisbury Square ; aiid, by ] 

well SI by Mticlly U|iright, liberal, > 

bonounible conduct, toon jitaceil It I 

amongM Ibe linl wholraale bouses In | 

the trade. His prosperity and si 

in life, howonr, never inti^rfcred wJA | 

lii>i necuilomcd allenljon 

but liii prospects ttill continuing M \ 

liriglncn, about the year IKIS hi 

cliawd of Chvleg Sbcridan, I 

of die celebrated R. U. Sheridan^abMt J 

320 acres of the estate of Polesdcn.hk I 

Surrey, »lie>c be firsi built a sntt | 

ftnrhlinuse amd btrildings, and a ttw 1 

yean subsequently erected a haodsomtf I 

man'«i<in oil llie site of the old dtvelb J 

ing, taken down by the late R. 8. [ 

Slicridan. 

The situation on which the house ii I 
placed is most beautiful, commanding J 
a diiitant view of BoX-hill on the ItA, 
and a home prospect, a natural imphi- 
theatre.ailuvely aa can well beimagincd. 
Here Mr. Boiuor used, during the 
summer montha, to retire, at tlie end ot 
tlic week, lo enjoy its comforts with 
his family and friends; and a more de- 
lightful spot in which to ]>artakv of Ibo 






andp 



n-in 



vn. On the eipinUion of liij 
aplircnticeahip he came up to London, 
with a strong recommcndaliun lo Mr, 



to itaagine. The grounds ore pic- 

and a terrace walk of ISOO feet in 
length, protected from (be north by a 
lofty TOW of bccchei, rcnden it one of 
the most plcauot pondes whidi can 
well be eoiiceived ; and which Admiial 
Sir W. Ccnry, when lie ocmined ibe 
place, and whon: property it liad onca 
lieeti, used to call hii ■■quarter deck." 
To hii tannily, and to those Mends 
with whom he wai more pBrtieiilarlj 
upon terms of intimBcy, Mr. Ilonsor'a 
loss is irreparaHe. He was iinibrmly 
most kind and afTertionale to the one, 
and always boipitabic and otEcnlire to 
the otbcr ; and he will be long uncerdy 
regretted, and by none, out of ihe 
family, more than b) the writer of thb 

Mr. Bonsor has left a widow, about 
his own age, a son and s daughter, to 
lament the great Ioh llicy have su>- 
laiin-d in Mi sudden decease, occasioned 
by ojdflration of the heart His »■< 
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was some time since called to the bar ; Wellington throughout the PeninsuUr 

and his daughter is married to Mr. M. campaigns. 

Orme, of Doctors* Commons. — GeiU^ Of the professional and penonal 

Magazine. merits of this officer, a correy o nd e nt 

BO WEN, Rear Admiral James; writes as follows : — '< Haring known 

April 27. 1835; at Ilfracombe, Devon- this brave and worthy veteran for 6fty 

shire ; aged 85. years, I can confidently assert that. 

This brave officer commenced his during the whole of that period, tbc 

maritime career in the merchant ser- services he rendered to his country 

vice. Being appointed to the Artois were gallant, important, and useful; 

frigate, in the capacity of Master, in and further, that there nevor was any. 

1781, be rendered himself conspicuous duty he had to perform that was not 

in several actions in the Noith Sea, carried into effiect with a leal for the 

particularly by his skill in seamanship cause of his King and country's honour 

in the difficult navigation off the coast and welfare, that no obstacle, however 

of Holland. His services at this period great, could subdue, or even abatcw In 

having gained him considerable repu- fact, a narrative of bis professional life 

tation, at the breaking out of the re- would furnish the best exemplar Hm' 

voludonary war Lord Howe selected an officer's imitation that could be 

him as Master of his flag-ship, the offered to his consideration. Further, 

Queen Charlotte ; and the adinirable it may with truth be said of him, that 

manner in which he steered her into in private life he was a kind parent, a 

action on the memorable 1 st of June steady friend, an honoiuvble man, and 

elicited the admiration of tlie whole a sincere Christian. He hsU several 

fleet As a mark of their esteem, the daughters, and one surviirLDg son (two 

captains of all the ships appointed him others, who had each attained the rank 

agent for the prizes taken on that oc- of post-captain, predeceased tfie Ad- 

casion ; and he was made a Lieutenant, miral), the Rev. John St. Vincent 

in order to be in the regular line of Bowen, who, I believe. Uvea at Ilfra- 

promotion, so as to reach tlio highest combe.'* — Uniied Service Jimnial. 
rank in his profession. BRINKLEY, the Right Rev. John, 

Being First- Lieutenant in Lord D.D., Lord Bishop of Cloyne^ Preii- 

Bridport*s ship, in the action off dent of the Royal Irish Aoidemy, 

L*Oricnt, in 1795, he was made Com- F. R. S., &c. &c. ; Sept. 14. 1833; at 

mander, and shortly after Post; and the house of his brother, in Lceaon 

appointed to the Glory, 98, and sub- Street, Dublin ; aged 72. 
sequently the Thunderer, 74, as Flag- This distinguished mathematician 

Captain to Admiral Christian. After was a native of Woodbridge, Suffolk, 

performing a variety of services in the and received the early part of his edn- 

West Indies and the MecUterranean, cation at the grammar-school in that 

he captured a Spanish frigate, the town, and from tlience he removed to 

Santa Teresa, of 42 guns, whikt com- Mr. Tilney's at Harleston. He gra- 

manding the Argo, 44; and chased duatcd at Caius College, Cambridge, 

another of similar force, which, by the B. A. 1 788, as Senior Wrangler, 

darkness ofthe night, escaped. Having and Senior Smith's Prizeman, and af- 

cscortcd a convoy of China ships from terwards was elected a Fellow of 

St. Helena to England, in 1801, tlie that society. He proceeded M. A. 

East India Company voted him a piece 1791, B. and D.D. 1806. Dr. Law, 

of plate, value 400 guineas. Bishop of Elphin, brother of the late 

In 1803, when hostilities were re~ Lord Ellenborough, introduced Mr. 

newed, he commanded the Dread- Brinkley to the notice of the Board of 

nought, 98, for a short period, and was Trinity College, Dublin ; and in 1793 

then appointed Commissioner of Trans- he was appointed Andrew's Profeiaor 

ports, which office (with the exception of Astronomy. He devoted himself 

of a short time that he acted as Captain earnestly to the duties of his office, and 

ofthe Fleet to Earl St. Vincent) he held published for the use of the students 

for upwards of twenty years. He an Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, 

arranged the embarkation of Sir John which is generally considered the beat 

Moore's army at Corunna ; and, under introduction to that science in our lan- 

his direction, the immense transit of guagc. Dr. Brinkley*s discovery of 

soldiers, stores, and provisions were the {uirallex of the flxeid stars, in 1R14, 

regularly forwarded to the Duke of which was for a time controverted by 
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Mr. Pond, tna tbo firsi circuniiliinec 
Itul gave him n European repuUlion ; 
Ithlch haa been uiicc ^vell supported 
by his raliuble communicotioni to the 
Truuactiiuii of the lloyal Iri&b Acade- 
my. At a pror««or, he irat chiefly 
rematkable Tor his leal in searching out 
■nd encauraging riaing merit ^ he was 
oneoftbc liru to appreciate the abilitiei 
or hii successar. Sir William HsmiU 
ton. and he Uboured tealou^ly to ex- 
tend his fame. When George IV. 
(iaited Ireland, he was to pleased niifa 
bis reception in Trinity College, diat 
he resoKcd to bestow the neit vacant 
tMshopric OD one or its members. Mr. 
Goulbum (who was at the time look- 
ing to the representation of the Uiii- 
fcFHiy of Cambridge) procured, it is 
■aid, ihc appoinnnent for Froressor 
Brinkley, who appeared to belong to 
the Dublin Univeriily, though really a 
graduate of Cambridge. He was nin- 
lecrated Biibop of Cloyne in 18SG; 
and shortly aflrr resigned his Pro- 

Ur. Brinkley, as Bishop, promoted 
many eicmplaty curalug, nluise labours 
had been OTerlooked by his prede- 
cessors, and ba separated seieral pa- 
rishes from Ills see, lo gite the inhabit- 
ants the benefit of ■ resident rector. 
Prom Ijic time of his eleralion, his 
bealth gradually declined, and he whs 
forced to abandon scientific pursuits 
altogether. He has, however, left be- 
hind liim some raluable malhematical 
nuniucripti, which Iliere is reason to 
btlie** will be pubtiihed under the 
■uperuilendence of Kr William Ham- 
ilton. 

His Lordship, though in ■ tery de- 
clining state of health, had undertaken 
a long and fatiguing journey to be 
present at the late conference of the 
Irish Bisbopt. His earthly remains 
were deposited in tlu vault uf Trinity 
College. Ihc heads of the University 
■niiously paying every tribute of re- 
elect to the memory of a true friend of 

According to tlie proviiiona of the 

Church Temporalities' Bill, Dr. Kyle, 

BUhop of Cork and Rum. will be in. 

' vested with the charge of Cloyne, in 

[ Hke manner as the Bi$hop of Ossory, 

[ Dr. Fowler, took eliarge of Fcras and 

Leighlin ; and the temporalities, of 

Cork and Rom will go lo the Ecclesi- 

islical Fund Gfull^maH't Ua^iaiat. 

BJiOWNE, Sir John aimund ; of 
Jolinstown, Co. Dublin, Barl. ; Sept. 



B residence in Holln 
in his BTlh year. 
an was descended from 



1 youn 



as that of Lord Kilmsinc and Ibo 
Marquess of Sligo. He was called to 
the Bar by the Hon. Society of Un- 
cohi's Inn, Feb. 5. 1784; but prac- 
tised only a few years, the latter period 
of bis life bdng completely confined lo 
Ireland. He was created a Baronet 
of Ireland, Dec. 8. 17D7. 

Sir John's habits of life wore singu- 
lar, and worthy of remark. For the 
lost thirty yean he went in downrighS 
opptKiiion to the sun — going to lied 
at sia, seven, and eight in the morning, 
and rising about the same hours tn tha 
evening ; thus turning ni^ht into day. 
The coldest nigbt in winter, whilst 
reading or writing, he never used > 
lire, but as a aulKtiluti: wrapped hi* 
feet and legs in blankets. 'Tbus over 
the lamp of study he consumed hit 
midnight hours, till the busy hum of 
men announced Ihc approach of day, 
and then tie prepared himself for rest. 

As a ciasNcal uiiolar and linguist, 
few equalled Sir J. Browne. Hla 
oratory was powerful, and flowed jn 
the utmost harmony of language. Ser- 
geant Boll, a celebrated Irtih tjarrisler, 
once declared he " never heard tha 
English language spoken in such purity 
as by Sir John Browne." He vraa 
twice High-Sherilf for the couolj 
Msyo ; and stocxl a severe and expen- 

was unseated on peti^on. 

Si r John married Margaret, second 
dau^ter of Matthew LorinaD, of Ar- 
ilee, CO. Louth, by whom he had 
issua four sons and one daughter i 
1. Sir John Edmund de Beaovoir, 
whn assumed that name only on hi* 
marriage with Mary, heiress of tlw 
Iter. Peter do Beauvcnr, and waa 
knighted at Duhbn in March ISSTj 
Lady de Bcauvoir died Feb. 1 1 . 1 83 1 ; 
■J. Montagu-Stepney ; S. Frederick. 
Augustus; 4. Cluules-Manley ; and 
.5. Caroline-Margaret, married w 
Wiltiam Ogle Hunt, Esq. of Coambe 
Wood, Surrey.— (;e7ii. Mag. 

BUTCHER, the lUv. Marcu» i 
Grigson, B. A., Minister of Trinity 
Church, Newinglon Butta, Surrey ; 
June 5. 1835; at Torquay, whither 
he had goiK^ lor the benefit of his 
bealth. 

He was ■ native of Bungay, Suf- 
folk, wn of Robert Butcher, E'tq.. of 
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Uiftt town; and graduated at Braien- abodes oftn of vice «m1 iiii«rf,eBl]iAg 

nose Collie, Oxfsrd. He was insti- in a moment tlie hardened proiigaM 

tutcd to Trinity Church, at the request to a sudden and unexpocfcd accmint, 

of the congregation. For a short time deterred not the fahbful minister in 

previous, he had ofiiciatcd as Curate of the exercise of his duty. How oAsn 

St Mary's, Newington. did he speak peace to the traubkd 

The events in the life of a parochial conscience ! — bow often did ke point 

clergyman are few and simple; his out the way of salvation to the dying 

only sphere of action is his parish. If profligate, wlio hut for biai migh* have 

his fame is sought, it is not to l)e found perinheil in Ids sins!^-bow oAcn dkl he 

in the records of worldly ambition ; it bring consolation to the moal trying of 

may be learnt in the cottage of the all human sccneaof affliction, the deolh- 

poor, at the side of the bed of sickness. 1)cd ! — All tliis, the fcc^Menls of his 

The ministry of a district containing charity, and the eompanmn oT hts 
nearly 15,(XX) souls, includin«; in its good works, the ncnben of the Vikit- 
precincts the low nei;;libourhood of in^ir Society attached to hit cfauerik and 
Kent Street, anti a great majority of wliich owed to him ka csiablisbmcnt, 
the poorer inhabitants of Newington, can loudly testify I 
affonled a task of no ordinary magni- l^ut it pleased the Dispoeer of all 
tude to a clergyman resolved to per- events to call him away in the mida of 
form the duties which at his ordination this life of uscfulnem. Into His ways 
he tiod so solemnly undertaken. To no mortal eye can piefce ! -^ He may 
one who felt and appreciated the sacrrd have wished by this sudden and early 
character of a Cliristim minister, it in- removal to iroprcsa oo the people the 
volved a Kcrions responsibility. The value of a good roinialer: Ue had His 
Kuhject of this memoir tnily felt the purpose to work when, in the micfat d 
situati(m in which he was placed, a life of utility, when the mini^trr 
From the commencement of hi.H minis- might look to reap the fhnls of his 
try he lal>oured ardently in the per- lalraurs. He was pleased to remove 
foniiaiice of his duties; and, supj)orted liim, and to give him Ids fimd reward, 
by the favour of Ilim who nlone can A rapid decline UDdetmined hn con- 
give the fruit of all earthly toils, bless, stitution ; at the carijr age of f)!l 
ing with success tlie exertions of His he was called IVom earth; jret, while 
servants, his labours were rrowned strength remained, be Ihiiad not in bis 
witli the ha)){m'8t results. He found duties. A few months bdbte his de* 
n scanty coitgregation in the house of cease, afVer a temponty ah u nce Awn 
God ; he Lf^ the sacred etlifice fully the s^vrie of his m ia isliy , he ascended 
and respectably attended; and, what to the pulpit for the kit dme; his con- 
his spirit umvt have l)een trcdy gratify- gregation were forcibly Impramed with 
ing, he witncssid the ninuorous free the valedictory tone of fab discourse, 
sittings occupiefl every Sabl>ath by an On Sunday, SIst June, his funeral 
attentive congregation. sermon was preached in his own chwch, 

But it woH not in the pulpit that the by tlie Uev. William CurHng^ M. A., 

clnracter of Mr. Huicher shone most one of the diaplaina of Su S a ti wif' s, 

conspicuous. Ileyond the walls of his Sonthwark, who for two yean and a 

own church he was seldom henrd. To half had co-operated with the sulytt 

his own congregation his plain and un- of this memoir in the piilVwmii of 

nffectiMl discoursi*H, urging with truth his arduous duties. Tlie test sraa tiken 

nntl earnestness the only path to salvn- from Uevelations, ch^. xIt* vct. IS. 

tion throii;;li faith in the Uedeenier, The church, one of the largest boilt bj 

ami enforcing on all f>ccasions the e (\mimissioncni, will 

practice f>f g<N>«l %\orks, were duly ap- jyersons : on this occasion cvcrj 

preeiati-.l, an-1 \% ill Ik- long ri'inemhered. was occupied, 
lie u as heit knovin, iu)wever, in the On Wednesday, 1 7th June, the 

rpiiet and unostc-ntatioui lalMmrs of gregaliun assembled in the vnstry, R- 

vi-titing the siik and the indigent. Morton, Ksq., churchwardan, in the 

Times and si asons were not n'ganknl chair, and immediately en tni e d inle a 

by him ; he was ready at every call to suhscription to 



U*ar to the abode even of pc'stilenix* the their revered pastor. At Ae nnifliy 

comfttrts of religion. The cholera, a letter waa read IVom the Ikttcr of Ms 

wliich raged with fearftil malignity in excellent young man, oflkiiM the traa- 

the confined regions of his district, the tees of the church SOQL, rrfCrtliif the 
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■pplicatliHi Id the Judgment and ilii- 
cmiun oT the puriiL. li was tlien re- 
~M)]ti!il tijr tfaumccliDg, on bdialf of the 
pari&bionci^ lo oiidcsvotir lo uiakc (liis 
■uni tlie roumlitiiHi at a cliarily whicli 
tliuuld pvrpcUiate the namo of (In 
RcT. lUiircui Butcher, ind wliicli 
might be the rocani of pnnnoling llic 
olijcct* irhicli, when living, were Ilic 
dMrcst la his heart — the relief of in- 
digence and niffering, and the cncou- 
rageineiit of piciy and religion. — GfnI. 



CAMPBELI^ Major-General, Sir 
Jami-9. KX.a, K.C.II., K.T.S., 
Colonel of tlie 71(li regiment ; May 
€. li*S5; at I'aris. 

Thi* officer wu appointed Eiuign 
ID thB lit Foot in 1791, and Lieu- 
tonanl in IT9't; uiU in Sr|ilrnibi.'r of 
tlie latter year obtained a (onipai>]r in 
tin) *Sd, He tervetl at Gilirsliiiri 
and wna nt the capture of Minorca in 
ITUH. 11a was appointed Major of 
the Arg}lc rcnnblo, Jon. 3. nss, 
and joined them in Ireland. In ISOij 
he cldwngcil into Uic S'lUi foot, which 
lie joined at Madrai; and in two yeara 
after was appointed Lieu [.-Colonel. 
He aerTrd in the field during tlie Mali- 
ratta war fioui Jan. IS03 lo March, 
ime, and for a time commanded a 
hrigadu. In Oct 1^07, lii> regiment, 
which had llteo been tongcit abroad, 
waa draried and *eni Iwme, where it 
arriireJ in April, 1608, comlMing of 
onl J 1.10 men. After being leeciulcd, 
it euibarkcd for Jeniey in Sept. 1S09, 
anil for I'urtugiil in Jan. following ; 
from whence it proceeded to Cadii, 
wlwrc tJiis officer com niaiuled a brigade 
and tlie garcison, and returned to 
Lidion in SepL 1810. Upon jidnjng 
th« trmj, be commaodcd a brigade of 
tlw third diiivon until June ISIS, 
■nd led it to Ticto^^r at Cluilail Hodngo, 
BsidqaB,aod Sulnmancu, as he did his 
own eorpt at Fuentra il'Unar aod 
Vitlon'a. At theflntoflheic he headed 
>Hn regiment, wbicli itormed and 
r carried the grcsl breach. He was 
L twice KTcrelf wounded: at Salamanca 
and Vitlon'a. lie became a Brevet 
Colonel 1813; C.B. inlBISi r«reiTed 



Tower and Sworj March ll. II 
Majur-Cenenl 1819; K. C. U. Uec. 
9. 1933; be noa appointed lo the 



Colonelcy of the 91lh Foot In 1823; 
and to that of the 74tb on the IStli 
of Dec. 1B34. On the temporary 
disliandment of the <l4th regiment, be. 
H-aa presented by tlie oHicera of that 
corps with a sword, as a memorial of' 
their respect and cMecin. 

IIv married March 18. 18)7, LadjF, 
Docalbea- LDuisaCiiflb,y Dunger daugbp 
tcr of Otway fint Enrl of Desart, and' 
aunt lo tlic present Barl. — Tht Royai- 
MUUiiTf/ CalendaTi 

CAltEW, the lUgbt Hon. It^i- 
nold J'olo, of Antony House, Conb 
wall : a Prity Councillor, P. O. S. aii2 
F. S. A. ; Jan. 3. 1835 i a«ed S3. 

I-Ie was the eldest ion of Reginald- 
Pole, of Stoke Daineioliin Deronahit^ 
Esq. (grandson of Sir John Pule, thw ] 
third Hart, of Sliule, in l>ennishire)|l I 
by Anne, Kcond daughter of Johai 
Francis Buller, of Morval in ComwaU, 
Esq. 

Early in life be took the name of: 
Caiew, in addition lo that of l>ol% 
purttianl to tile will of Kr CovenOy 
Corew, of Antony. Pie was lint re> 
turned lo rarliamcnl in May IT 87, aa 
Member for Reigate. At Uie genonl 
election of 1TD(> l>e was chosen ftv 
Lnstwitliiel, and at tlieupening of tht- i 
■enion he inoicd tlie address lo tb* 
King I in ITQG he was elected foE: 
Fowcy, and resigned lus aeot in Jun# 
1799', on being appointed one oftlwi 
Audilora of Ihe Public Accounti, 

At tlie general election of 180% 
having relinquislied tliat office, he waa 
again cliosen for Fonej ; and in Aug. 
1803 was appointed Under Secretary 
of Slalo for Uie Home Department, 
uliicli oQicc he reiigned on llie lermi- 
notion uf the Addington adniinistratian 
in the following year. On the 14th~ 
of Jan. 1 805, he was iworn a membiC. 
of tlw Friiy Council. He wai r*- | 
elected fbr Fowey in 18DG, and tOe 
Lostnilhiel in 1819, but retired from 
public life a year or two after. 

Mi. Corew wattwicemarriedi flra^ 
on the laili Not. 1764, ro Jemima, 
only daughter and heir of the Hon. 
Jolui Yotke, fourth son of Lord Cban- 
ccllor Hardwicke, by whom be had 
inue two sons and file daughter!: 
1. CharloIIe; 3. Jemima ^ 3. Joiephi 
Pole CatTw, Esq-, vrbo married in 
1810 Caroline, second daughter of 
John Ellis, of Mamhead House iu 
Derontbire, Esq. ; 4. Eliiabeth ; S. 
Agneta ( 6. Ammabeli and 7. John 
Iteginald, who died in 1804, in his 
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fourth year. IIa\ing lost his first wife formed with tlie waters of the rivet* 

July 1 4. 1 804, Mr. Carew married 2dlj, Ciodah. 

May 4. 1808, the Hon. Caroline Anne His Lordship was a classical scholar 

L3rttelton, daughter of William Henry and an elegant writer, and wrote many 

first Lord Lyttleton, and sister to the learned papers on various subjects, 

present Lord, by whom he had a son, He was held in high estimation among 

William, and some daughters, one of the literary and scientific men of 

whom, Frances Antonia, was married Dublin, and for some years was Pre- 

on the 31st of Dec. 1834, to Joseph sident of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Yorke, Esq. of Forthampton Court, He was eminenUy distinguished for 

Gloucester^ire, second cousin to her his high honour and unflinching in- 

fathcr^s first wife. — Genllemans Ma- togrity ; and, following the example of 

gaxine. his ancestors for many generations, was 

CHARLEVILLE, the Right a sUnch supporter of the I'rotestant 

Hon. Charles William Bury, Earl of cause. In social life he was sincerely 

(1806), Viscount Charleville (1800), beloved ; and his relations, friends, and 

and Baron Tullamorc, of Charleville servants individually mourn him as a 

Forest, King's County ( 1 797); a Repre- parent. 

sentative Peer of Ireland, M. R. I. A., His Lordship had l>een in a declin- 

F. R.S., and F. S. A. ; Oct. 31. 1835 ; ing state for some time, and died sud- 

at his lodgings in Dover ; aged 71. denly when sitting on a sofa, as dinner 

He was bom June 30. 1764, the was serving. His body was embarked 

only child of John Bury, Esq. by Ca- in a steamer for Dublin on the 13th of 

tharine, second daughter and co-heiress Nov. Its removal from the house at 

of Francis Sadlier, of Sop well Hall, Dover was attended by the present 

CO. Tipperary, Esq., afterwards the Earl of Charleville, as chief mourner ; 

wife of Henry Lord Dunalley, and by the Duke of Wellington, Lord Warden 

him the mother of tlie present Lord of the Cinque Ports ; Lord F. Somer- 

Dunalley and a numerous family. set, the Earl of Guilford, the Lieut.- 

Mr. Bury, fatlier of the Earl of Governor of Dover Castle, Lady Pul- 

Charlevillc, was the eldest son of teney, Mr. Fector, M.P., the Mayor, 

William Bury, of Shannon, Esq., by Sir J. Bridges, Capt. Boxer, and many 

the Hon. Jane Moore, only daughter of the most respectable inhabitants of 

of John, first Lord Tullamorc (1715), the town. On its arrival at Dublin it 

and sister and heiress to Charles, Earl was conveyed to the family vault at 

of Charleville (1758), who died without Charleville, where his Lordship some 

issue in 1764. years ago erected the church for the 

The title of Tullamorc was revived use of his tenantry and neighbours, 
in the person of the peer now deceased, The Earl of Charleville married, 
by patent dated Nov. 7. 1797 ; and he June 4. 1798, Catharine Maria, only 
was advanced to the dignity of Vis- daughter and heiress of Thomas Town- 
count Charleville by patent dated Dec. ley Dawson, Esq., and widow of James 
29. 1800. He was elected one of the Tisdall, Esq., and by her ladyship, who 
twenty-eight Representative Peers for survives him, he had his only son and 
Ireland on the first vacancy that oc- heir — Charles William, now £^1 of 
currcd after the Union, by the death of Charleville, late one of the Lords of 
Lord Rossmorc in Aug. 1801 ; and was the Bedchamber, and M. P. for Car- 
advanced to the Earldom of Charle- low and for Penryn. His Lordship 
ville by patent dated Feb. 16. 1806. married in 1821 Beaujolais Han let 

During the rcl)ellion in Ireland in Charlotte, third daughter of the late 

1799, his Lordship took an active part Colonel John and Lady Charlotte 

in its suppression. He commanded Campbell, and niece to the present 

the Tullamorc troop of cavalry, and Duke of Argyle, by whom he has two 

two companies of infantry. sons and one daughter.— Gentleman' t 

His beautiful seat at Charleville Magazine* 
Forest, King's county, was consumed CHATHAM, the Right Hon. 
by fire in 1808; and he afterwards John Pitt, second Earl of, and Vis- 
erected a spacious mansion, in the count Pitt of Burton Pynsent, co. 
castellated style, from the designs of Somerset (1766), and Baron Chatham 
Francis Johnston, Esq. The sur- (1761), K.G., a Privy Councillor, a 
rounding plantations arc remarkably General in tlie Army, ^olonel of the 

fifli;, »"(! '•n *>»*ifi*»!o^ lair* !•»»• U«v»r ^*} — »*x»rnor» *\f ^no* jOVemOr of 
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Gibrmlur, High Slevard of ColilwXer, 
■n Elder BrotheroftheTHnitf House, 
a GoTernaroTlbeClianerHouie, &c. ; 
Sept. 3*. l»35; in Charlet Sircel, 
Berkeley Square; aged 79. 

Tfaii tealor brotber of Ihe immortal 
Pitt, ,ihe t-ldent ton of William iha 
fnu Earl of Chailiaro, by L»dj 
Heitcr GrFiiviile. Bonmeti Chslham, 
onlr aau,{hler of Richard Greii>il1e, 
E*q., and Hater Counlets Temple, 
WH botn Sept. 10. nSS, al a period 
when liii Talher vai Secretarji of Suta, 
■Dd at the lenilh of bin g\oTj. He 
nicceeded to the peerage toon after he 
berame of age, by the death of hit 
father, May II. 177B. 

Hit tiArdifaip waa appointed a 
Captain in the army. June SO. 1779, 
and in llie Sfith Footoa the 30th Sept. 
following. He lerred with hii re. 
giment during the American war. On 
(ha 6ih of July ITflS, hia brother ap- 
pointed him Fint Lord of the Ad- 
Riirally; on the 3d of April, 1789, Jie 
wa» iwoni a Wvy Cotmcillor ; and on 
the I5lh of Def. IT90, waa tletled a 
Knight of the Garter. He wa> at the 
lime of hit death the lenior Knight of 
thai mo« noble order, with the eacep. 
^on of the Soicreign and hii royal 
Broihen. He continued la preude 
met the Admiralty until Dec. 1794. 

On the 1 9th of Ucl. 1793, he at- 
tained the ranlcofColonel in thcAnnyi 
and on (he I6lh of Feb. 1795, (hat of 
Major- General. On the 5tb of Dec. 
1T99. he nai appointed Colonel oftha 
Ithfool; on the ?4lh of Sept. 1796, 
he was appointed Lord PreMdent of 
the Council, which office he occupied 

pointed MaHcr-General of the Ord- 
nance, in nhich poat be continued 
until the diawlutira ef Miniury, can- 
wquent on hi* hrutber'a dcnih, in Feb. 
1806. 

On thedrathef hit mother, April 3. 
1803, he succeeded to the barony of 
Chatham- 

On the SIM of March I80T, he was 

reappointed to tlie Mastenhip of the 

' Ordnancr, which lie then held until 



"Royal Military Calendar," 18iO, 
loL I. pp, 37C— 386. 

His Lordship attained the full rank 
of General, Jan, I. ISIS; and watap. 
pointed Goiernorof Gibrallarin 1820, 
on the death oFtbe Dulieof Kent. 

The Earl of Chatham married, 
July 9. 178.1, the Hon. Mary Elira- 
beth Towntend, second daughter of 
Thomas, lint Vtscount Sydney, and 
aunt to the present Viscount Sydney ; 
but by her ladytlup, who died May 31. 
1821, he had no iatne. The peerage 

and with it the annual pension of 
4.U00J. which was settled upon it by 
Act of Parliament in 1778. immedi- 
ately after the first Earl .i death ; as 



:onren 



It Ewl of Chatham 



The Earl of Chatham was the last 
surviving Peer of the family of Pitt, 
which hai been raited to that dignity in 
the fiiur tilled branches of Rivers, 
l^melford, Chatham, and London- 
derry. The first of these titles, crested 
in ITT6 (to the elder tine from John 
Pitt, Cletk of the Biehequer leiap. 
Elii.), becima eaiinct in the race of 
Pitt in 1S2H, but hnabetn perpeiusted 
in tliat of Beckford (now, by astump- 
tlon, Pitt Rivers). The second, creared 
in 1784, to the Earl of Chatham'a 
cousin-gennan, Thomas I^ii, eipired 
in 1 B04, on the premature death oC his 
eccentric son, the lecood Lord Camel- 
ford. The title of Cb((han, origi- 
nating in 1761, cipired in 1835. Tlial 
of I*ndondeny, conferred in 1719 as 



his younger son, the ll 
I7B" 



I Earl, i 



I 4uct in which he pmeiited iianiedisiely 

I (It his Majesty, at ■ private audience, 

"-J it will be liiunii primed in the 

vol.. XX. I) 



the only maleiurvivorof 
the Pitts is the venerable William 
Mortun Pitt, Esq., formerly M.P. for 
Dorsetshire. A pedigreeoftbe IWnily, 
comprising ill the several branchev, 
will be found in the bistory of that 
county, by Hutchins, vol. iii. p. 36a 

The present repnnentaiivei of tba 
great Earl of Chatham are, his grand- 
daughten^ the Lady HeMer Stanhope, 
now the lingular resident in the Eatt, 
and Lady Crisclda, wife of John 
Tekell, Esq,,daughun of the third 
Earl Stanhope fa third sister. Lady 
Maty, wife of Thomas Tavlor, Ew., 
■ ■ - nd Hester Harriil, 



died in 1 
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wife of Lieut.- Gen. Sir W. H. Prin- with curiosities) to her faithful oom- 

gle, K. C. B., daughter of the Hon. panion Miss James for life, and after 

Edward Jas. Eliot, elder brother to the her decease to her friend the Hon. 

present Earl of St Germans. — Gen- Mrs. Stuart, widow of the late Arch- 

tlemans Magaxine* bishop of Armagh. By an arrange- 

CLARKE, Mrs. Anthony; Feb. 4. ment between these ladieSt her books, 

18S5; at her house, the Priory, near furniture, pictures, and odier curiou- 

St. Augustine*s Abbey gate, Canter- ties, have been lately told ly auction, 

bury ; aged nearly 75. — Gentleman** Magagine, 

Mrs. Clarke was the last descendant CL A RKE, the Rev. Jamil Stanier, 
of one of the most considerable of the LL.D. F.R.S., Canon of Windsor, 
Huguenot or Walloon refugees, who Rector of Preston cum Hove* Suasei, 
settled at Canterbury, about the year and Deputy Clerk of the Closet to the 
1572. The original name was De King; Oct. 4. 18S4; at Brighton. 
Macaire* She was the daughter of He was the eldest son of the Rev. Ed- 
Johnson Macarce, Esq , of Canter- ward Clarke, RectAjr of Buxted, in 
bury, who died Dec. 12. 1786, aged Sussex (son of ifae Rev. William 
62, by Anne Knowler, a granddaugh- Clarke, the intimate friend of Mr. 
ter of the Rev. William Elstob, the Bowyer, the learned printer; see Ni- 
learned Saxon scholar, brother to the chols*s <' Literarji^necdotes,** vol. iv. 
still more celebrated Saxonist, Mrs. p.382.), by Annei«aughter of Thomas 
Elizabeth Elstob. An interesting ac- Greniield, Esq., and brother to Dr. 
count of this learned family will be E. D. Clarke, the celebrated traveller, 
found in Nichols's << I^iterary Anec- He was of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
dotes,** iv. 112. 140. By the mo- LLB. 1805., LL.D. per LiL Reg. 
ther*s side the Elstobs were descended 1816. He was for some years a Chap- 
from the old kings or princes of Wales; lain in the Royal Navy, and was 
and Mrs. E. Elstob had drawn up a Chaplain to Lord Nelson at the battle 
pedigree of her family, which passed of Trafalgar. He afterwards distiii« 
with the Earl of Oxford's Collection guished himself as a jpreacher at Park* 
into the British Museum (Harl. MSS. street and Trinlty»'Chapels ; and having 
No. 1397. 241. b.) ; and a beautifully been introduced by Admiral John 
illuminated copy, with the necessary Payne to his late Majesty, was fijr 
additions, was in the possession of the many years Domestic Cliaplain and 
late Mrs. Clarke. Librarian at Carlton House, and ho- 

Mrs. Clarke married the late An- noured by the particular favour of his 

thony Clarke, Esq., formerly of tlie Royal Master. He was instituted to 

Stock Exchange, who with his lady Preston in 1790, and he was also for 

retired from the metropolis some years some time RectM* of Coombs, Sussex, 

since to her family house at Canter- in the gift of the Earl of Egremont. 

bury, where he died April .S. 18S0, The following are the titles of Dr. 

aged 72. He was a truly benevolent Clarke's publications: '* Naval Seru 

man, and author of some well-meant mons," preached aboard H.M.S. the 

religious tracts. Mrs. Clarke's cha- Impetueux, 1798, 8vo. " The Pro- 

racter might appear to the world to be gress of Maritime Discovery, from 

somewhat eccentric ; but it may safely the earliest Period to the Close of the 

be said, she was beloved by all her Eighteenth Century," 1 80S, 4to. <'Fal- 

dependents and poor neighbours, and coner's Shipwreck, with a Life of the 

highly valued, as well as deeply loved, Author," 1804, -8vo. " Naufragia, or 

by the few who knew her inUmately. Historical Memoirs of Shipwrecka^** 

Her house, called the Priory, was 1805, 3 vols. 12mo. *'Life of Lord 

built on part of the out-buiidings Nelson" (in conjunction with John 

of St. Augustine's Monastery; and M* Arthur, Esq.), 1809, 2 vols. 4to. 

some interesting fragments of St. An Abridgment of the same, 1810^ 

Ethelbert's Tower, which fell down 8vo. ** Sermon at the Anniversary of 

fourteen years since, were to be seen the Sons of the Clergy," 1811. An 



disposed as mimic ruins in her garden, edition of Lord Clarendon's Essays^ 

She died of a gradual decay, her life 1815, 2 vols. 12mo. "The I4fe of 

having been prolonged by all the care King James II.," from his own Me- 

that medical skill and watchful affec- moirs and the Stewart MSS. at Cerl- 

tion could supply. She left her pro- ton House, 1816, 2 vols. 4to. (The 

perty and house (which was filled Prince Regent had then appointed him 
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a (Iji: 



King.) He 
Ihe monthly 
•" il Chro- 



d llic rink of 



I 



alKdlwiy called " Tlie 1 
l^le." — Gr'UUmsn'i Magimae. 

COCKBUHN, Sir Williun. the 
iAh Baninel, of Cockburn and Ryi- 
bir, CO. Berwick (I63S), ■ LieuL. 
Owicral, and D.C.L. ; March IS. 
1033 ; ai hi* readeoce in L4UiHlDime 
Oncent, Balh; aged 67. 

He iraa the son and bar of Col. 
Jamci Cockburn, Qunnermailer-Ge- 
Dcral, by Lvtitia Lilile, burns of the 
aarient Tamily of Ruuitei in Ireland, 
■Dd of Che elder line of Devereui. 
Hi* gruidfathrr was the Ven. WiU 
Ibin Corkburn, D.D., Arclidncon of 
Omry ; ton of Dr. Jamn Cockburn, 
HM of William Cockburn. M. D., Phy. 
■Ician- GeiienI to Ihe Forces under 
Marlboro U);h, and oho wai the lecond 
Mm of Sir William Cockburn, the tbird 
Baronet. 

Colonel Cockburn, the folher of ihe 
■ubject of the preaent memoir, enjoyed 
tlw perional regard of the jmmorul 
Wdfe, bf vhoK udc he fougbt, and 
■*a irounded on the memorable luh 
S^K. 1759. 

Bom in a camp, and a aoldier from 
Ihs cradle (for at a Tery early age b« 
raceifed, in 1 77B, ■□ eniign't commii- 
lion in the SSIhregt.), Sir 
Cockburn may be truly Mid ti 
wrved bit king and country during i 
whole of a highly active and utef 
life. In lT9a the Mysore warhavii 



r Williai 



aiu} in 1831, he altai 
Lieu tenant. General. 

Sir William Cockburn wu united in 
1791 to Eliza Anne Creuli«, beireii 
to a noble (ajnily of Manhelm, in Ger. 
many, represenlaliie of the Jacobt of 
Broml«y, and descended through the 
familiet of Chandos, Greys nf Wilton, 
&c from the Royal House of Plan, 
tagenet. Sir William had two chU- 
dren — Sir William Sarrfield Roniter 
Cockburn, the present Baronet, who 
married Anne, eldest daughter of Ihe 
Ret. Thomas Coke, of Ihe old family 
of [he Cokes of Lowemoor, in thi 
county of Hereford, by whom be has 
had six children ; and Catharine Har. 
riett, Ibe wife of Edward Cluddc, Esq. , 
of Orleton Hall, in the county of 
Salop. 

8ir William Cockburn married ser 
condly, in 1834, Manha Honora 
Georgina Jervis, widow of the late 
Osborne Markltsm, £m|. She as- 



The latter years of Gir William 
Cockburn'* eiemplary life were spent 

were dedicated ID the support of the 



lublic 



istiluti 



of tha 



city, 



o 73d 

regiment, then in India, and sented the 
whole of that war under Gen. Sir R. 
Abercramby nnd the Marquis Com- 
tnllis. At the siege of Seringapatam, 
he was ordered hy ihe latter to super- 
intend a branch of the engineer de- 



nspeet- 



a plan and suney of 
round that cily, including the tetenl 
Iniliury operations attendant on the 
nege. In 1794, he was promoted to 
tb* nmk of Major, and in 179H to that 
of Colonel. At the peace of Amiens 

I h>reluntcdIoEngland, and eichanged 

Lis the 4lh Foot. 

. In 1 eiH, be was api 
" ; Field Officer of 



poor and * 
sfllicied in miiid, l>ody, and estate." 
He was one of the Gm to promote and 
carry into eHect Ihe plan auggi.>sted by 
Lady liabelU King, for the Society 
for ibc Hclier of Occasional Distress, 
which ha* become the parent of similar 
institutions in most large towns of the 
United Empire. 

The character of this truly noble and 
ricellent man cannot be belter given 
than Bi i( appeared in tlie " Both Chro- 
nicle" from tbe eloquent pen of Ih* 
RcT. Richard Warner, one of tha 
oldest of his friends ; h is selected out 
of many testimonies to his Dumexnit 
and unfeigned virtues : — 

"His character combined feature* 
which are nu^ly associated with each 
other— a high, fervid, and cbivslrou* 
spirit, with that tcndemeiK of feeling. 
ardour of af&ciion, and Metdiness uf 
attachment, which are atmoat Ihe ei- 
clusiteMlributfsofwoman; and though 
his long, and active, and brilliant pro- 
fessorial services bad thrown him much 
inio rough, and troubled, and laried 
life, yet the (impljcity of heart, ih« 
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kindness of intention, and singlenets on the widow and three Mirvivhif «oci%. 

of purpose, which blended with his But Mrs. Cook had the grievous mis. 

other estimable qualities, were such as fortune to lose them all within a fvw 

seldom survive the happy period of years after. Nathaniclt the aerond, 

unsuspecting and disinterested child- who had embraced the naval prvfv*- 

hood. But while to him might be sion from hereditary emulatHW of ht« 

applied, without irreverence, the beau- father's name, not without aflcdiooate 

tiful appellations of *the Good Sama- apprehensions on the part of hit 

ritan,* and the 'Israelite without guile,* mother, was lost in 1780i, at the apr 

his character did not want the best of Mxteen, with Commodofe I^bIuhk- 

proof and seal of Christian worthiness, ham, in the Thunderer, which foun- 

a lively manifested * faith, working by dered at sea. 

love.* All his moral graces were illu- Hugh, who was AHwdcrably the 

mined and sanctified by a piety, warm, youngest, died in I79S, ai the agt of 

beautiful, profound ; and while the seventeen, whilst a ttndeiic in Cbnu** 

active life of Sir William Cockburn College, Cambridga. Ubosotbrr had 

(occupied in promoting the glory of purclwsed the advowaoo of a living. 

God, and doing good to his fellow with a view to hia preferment ; but bv 

creatures) afforded a bright example died unacquainted with a cirrum«ian«.T 

of * faithful service' to his heavenly whichmight, if prtmaturclyannouDcrd. 

Lord and Ma&ter, his placid death held have damped hia pcnonal exertions, 

out, at the same time, a reproof to Uie James, tlie eldest, at the age of thirty. 

phiio5u>phical sceptic, a lesson to the one, was drowned with hu boat's crv«, 

mere moralist, and a triumph to the while Commander of the Spitfire 

convinced and practical Christian ! " — sloop of war, oflT the Isle of Wighi. in 

Gentleman s Mai^aune. 17!M. A daughter had prrviouvty 

COOK, Mrs ElixalHfth, widow of died of dropsy, when about twelve 

Captain James Cook, K. N., the cele- years of agCb The »emot y of tlir*e 

brated circumnavigator ; May 13. lamentable bcfeavcments was ncwr 

ltfS5, at Clapliam ; in her 94th year, effaced from her nind, and there were 

This venerable lady, remarkable some melancholy annivcrauie« which, 

alike from the eminence of her hus- to the end of her days, she devoted to 

band, and for the length o( time she seclusion and pious obse r v a nce. 
had survived him, us well as estimable Mrs. Cook selected Clapham as lirr 

for her private virtues, was married in place of residence, many years unrr, 

the year 170*2. Shei%aHa Misn liatts, on account of its convenience for hei 

of Barking in E<i»ex ; .nud Cook Ha!i elde»t son when coming to fovn bv the 

then a MoNter in the Navy, thirty. four Tortsmouth coach, lliere her Utter 

year-i of age. To the last <Iie was days were spent in intercoune with hrr 

generally aicustomed to npiok .>f him friends, and in the conscientious dis- 

as ** Mr. Cook," which wan the style charge of those duties which her bent- 

by which he had l>een chiefly kno\ni volent and kindly feelings dictated to 

to her during his reikidvucc at homo, her. Her amiable rooduct in all social 

an he was not appointi'd to the rank of relations, her pioua acquicMvnce and 

Commander until 1771, nor to tliat of n>signation under extraordinary fiHnily 

l*ost C'aptain till 1776. His death at tiiaU and deprivations, and her coa* 

Owhylice took place on the Hth of >i»tent sensible demeanour thnwghoot 

Feb. 1771>, having tia'n lH>en ahsi'nt a long life, secured her umvenal 

from England for more tliun two vearn csti-em and respect, 
and a liaif. Mr<i. Cook liad. aftvr his Hie body of Mrs. Cook ww burial 

departure, receivi>d (nun the Royal on the *itfd May, in a vauU in tlM 

Society the* CopKy gold medal, which church of St. Andrew tht deal. 

had bee:) voted to him for a |uiper ex- in Cambridge, near thoat of bv 

plaining the mean» hv had employed children, to whoee memory thcfe it 

for presi>r\ing his crew in bin previous already a monument. Mim. Cook 

voyagi^ ; and this, with many oiIrt in- ban munificently left lOOQf. thrae per 

tercsting memorials, she treasure<i with cents, to that parish, under the IbUov. 

faithful rare. ing conditions : — Tht numnflMUt ii 

When the tidings of Captain Cook's to In* maintained in perlect rapair oat 

death were communicau*d to King of ilie interest, the Miaisler far tbe 

George HI., his Mi^esty imme- time being to receives/, per aaik for 

diately directed pensions to be settled bis trouble in attending to the cieni- 



I 
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tian of Ihii IniU ; ind (be reniunder Flinilen under Ibe Duke of York j 
h lo b« equatljr divided, ciery year an opened tbe finl British bsllerjr againil 
St. Thomu'i Day, betu'eeD 6Te poor the besieged cily of Vilenciennei, and 
■ged vomcD belonging (o and residing coinnModud the artillery in Ibe 
in tlic pvith of GrcBl Si. Andrew'i, Ifenches, il the succcmful stonning of 
htal relief, the coiered way and liorn-worit, under 
made each Sir Ralph Ahecromby, on Ibe 25lh 
' •ardens, July. In October fallowing be wal 
alto be- appointed Second Captain tu a troop 
>f Clap- of Horse Artillery. 

He served two years al Gibraltar 
during the Spaui^ war in 1797 and 
I79B. 



', Cburchi 



The Bppoiutmt 
year by the Mi 
and Overseen. a 
queathed 750/. to t 
bam ; and hal left many liandiame 
legacies to ber friendi ; to her tliree 
. besidei legacies, sbc has be- 



d all <l 



) their 



fie 






ig, he em I 
! artillery. 



spective nnnns. 8he has bequealbed Major in 

tlie Copley gold medal, before men- May folli 

lioncd, and ibe medal atcuck in honour mand of 

of her liuibaad by order of George nib tbe 

111. (of which there never were but ibe ialand of IIoi 

five), 10 Ibe Britiib Muwum. The under Brig.-Gcne 

Sebuolt for the Indigent Blind and die Mailbnd, for the 

Royal Maternity Charity are bcneRted ing Relleisle. Afti 

to the amauntof nearly inXU. consols, three monUu, the 



Ihe 



ank ( 



Jan. 1800; 



'mbled n 



off Bretagne, 
the Hon. T. 
of BlUck. 

remaining ther« 






Hnd pri- for Kerrol. The army, cousiiiing of 

vale cbaridea. Her nill lias been IK.OOOmen and IC pieces of artillery, 

proved in ihe Prerogative Court of werelandedin Di>minDsBay,fourmilei 

Canterbury bv her relation, J. L. Ben-, from the town, in a moKt rapid and 

nctt, Esq. of Mvnon, and J. D. Blake, masterly ilvle, under Ihe immediate 

Esq., the executors, and her property superintendence of Sir Edward Felletr. 

■worn under 60,000f. ~ Gemtemani In September in ibe same year 'be 

MBgamtt- joined the army off Gibraltar, under 

COOKSON, George, Esq. Lieut.- LieuuGeneial Sir Ralph Abcrconiby ; 

General in the Army, and Colonel of the army aftirwards pn>ce«ded lo 

die Royal Artillery ; Aug. IS. 1835; £syp^ On the SIh of March 1801 

at Esher, Surrey. (after having been embarked seven 

He Has born April 39. 1760, at moDIIis), tlie landing in tlie Bay of 

Famborough, llanu, the siilh son of Aboukir was succeisrutly effected j 

Tbomaa Cookson Eiq., a Caplsin in nhen all the Held- pieces, fiom a plan 

the Royal Navy, who died Noi. 13. of his own, never before adopleii, were 

1775. who was grandson of William landed ready for service, and in con- 

Cookson, £«]. of Wellington, county sequence brought into action as soon, 

Salop. if not before, the infantry : this new 

Before commencing hit military moile of landing averted consequeacea 

career, be pa-ded some years wiUi liia which might have been fatal to the u. 

falhcr in the Navy ; but bring ap- pediiion. He was upwards of two 

pointed, througb IJvd North, a Cadet years in Egypt ; commanded the 

ia the Royal Military Academy at artillery at llie sieges of .^boukir and 

Voolwich, he joined that eslablibbmeni Marabout, and in the advanced line* 

in 1T77 ; and in August 177Sobtained before Alexandria, and was pirticu. 

Eoyal Artillery, and in 1780 a First despatches as having, with the anillety 

I 4>ty in tbe Wetl Indies ; he com- of the aclion an llie 99d of AufCust. 

anded the artillery, in 1785, nine On -^gib of October he waa appointed, 

Ontbs on tbe unheallhy shores of by Majoi-General Lord Hutcbinson, 

k River, on ihe Spanish Main in Commandant of the ancient Pharoa 

^Suith America, uotJI ihe Spanish Go- eaatle, andof all tlie artillery in Egypt, 

I iniided upon that part of In Dec. 1801, he was pretenled wiib a 

I tbe country being evacuated by the gold medal fnnn the Grand Seignior, 
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appointed to a troop of bona artillery ; (a few hourt before the French force, 

4>n the 13th of March following he under Marshal Soult, made iu attack 

left Egypt with the army, and in upon Sir John Moore's army), the 

Aug. 1803 arrived in England. horse artillery in advance under hb 

On the ISth Sept. in the same year, command were relieved, and the whole 

he was promoted to a Majority in the embarked agreeably to orders, which 

Artillery ; and on the 20th July 1804, deprited this corps of participating in 

to a Lieut.- Colonelcy; In Sept. foU tlie defeat of the enemy. He retnmed 

lowing he was appointed to the com-* with the army to England the S 1st of 

inand of the artillery in the Dublin the same month, and in April following 

district; and in May 1805, to com- wasappointed to command the artUlerj 

mand Uie artillery to proceed with the in the Susset district. 

army upon a secret expedition, under In July 1809 he was called upon to 

Geu. Sir £. Coote ; but, after having proceed with the army in the ezpedi- 

becn three months embarked at Cork, tion to Walcheren : be commanded all 

the expedition was stopped, when he the artillery in advance on the ialaod 

returned to the command of the artil- of South Beveland ; and after the sur- 

lery in the Dublin district. The 14th render of Flushing, he returned to 

Dec following, he was called upon, by England, and resunied the command 

desire of Gen. Lord Cathcart, to take of tiie artillery in the Sussex district, 

the command of the artillery (102 which he held till the 1st Aug. 1814. 

field pieces and 2000 men and drivers. The 17th March 18152, he su<ioecded 

King*8 German Legion, including the to a Colonelcy in the Royal Artillery. 

artillery) in Hanover, with the army The 4th June 1814* he was promoted 

under the command of his Lordship ; to the rank of Major- General $ and 

he left Dublin immediately, and on the 22d July 1830, to that of Lieu- 

the 27th of the same month arrived tenant- General. 

at Bremen : the battle of Austerliu Lieut.- Gen. Cookson was three 
terminated the campaign ; and he times married. Hb first -lady was 
returned, for the third time, to the Ann Helena, daughter of Dr. Thomas 
command of the artillery in the Dublin Weir of Jamaica, bom in 1766, roar« 
district In June 1806, he was ap- ried in 1786, and died without issue in 
pointed Lieut.-Col. to the Brigade of 1789 ; his second was Sarah, daughter 
Royal Horse Artillery. of John Parker, Esq. of Homsey aud 

In May 1807, he was again called London, banker, bom 1769, married 
from Ireland, by desire of Gen. Lord 1791, and died 15th April 1798, by 
Cathcart) td accompany his Lordship, whom he had issue tiiree children : 
as one of the field officers of artillery one son and a daughter died young ; 
in the expedition to Copenhagen ; he and George, born 1798, an oflicer in 
proceeded with the army, and com- the Sd regiment of Foot Guards, who « 
manded the whole of the artillery iu was killed in action before Almeida in 
advance, till within nine days of iU Spain under the Duke (then Marquis) 
surrender, when he commanded all of M^llington, on the 5th May 181 L 
the batteries upon the right of the By his last lady, Margaret, only 
British lines. daughter of William Remington, £iq.» 

In Oct. 1808, he embarked in com- to whom he was married in 1807, and 
mand of the artillery, 48 field pieces, who survives him, he has left a numer^ 
and 1 200 men, to be landed at Corunna, ous family. — GentlemafCt Maga$simem 
With the army under Gen. Sir David CUIITEIS, Edward Jeremiah, 
Baird. The 29th Dec. following, Esq., Magistrate and Deputy Lieu- 
with the horse artillery, he supported tenant for the counties of Kent and 
the cavalry on the plains of Benevente, Sussex, and formerly M.P. for the 
When the French General Lefebvre latter county; March 18. 1885, at 
And several of the Imperial Guards Windmill Hill, near Battle; in hit 
were made prisoners* After the re- 73d year, from a sudden attack of ill- 
treat of the army tinder Lieut.- Gen. ness, after some years of previoualjr 
Sir John Moore from Velada to Co- declining health, universally rvqtccted 
runna, this officer, on the 13th Jan. and esteemed. 

1809, prepared and blew up the two He was bom at Rye in Suaaex, 
great magazines, three miles from July 6. 1 763, and was the only ion of 
Corunna, containing nearly 12,000 Jeremiah Curteis, Esq., of that town, 
barrels of gunpowder. On the 16th the first of the family who settled Id 
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Giln, E>q. 



■od uf Jsne h>> wife, Il» 
cD-heirm of Senile* 
of Biildcndni, Kml. 



chicfl; at Bnd in the 
Drigbbourbooil or Tcawrdcn, of oliicb 
toirn Mr. Curteii wu HeconJer fof 
•ome jrean. Stepfaen CuiWU wa> 
liTiiig at Apuklort, in Ihc nign of 
Edwird III.* Ilin gmt grandKin 
Thurau, ISST, mvried Jnane, daugll- 
tmnrlco-hrirewof Edvatd 'IViigbti, 
Lord Wuiian'af the Cinque Ports in 
the rtign. of Henry VII, ind VIII.. 
irhOK BTTiu the fiinik itill quarter, lu- 
githtr with tbote of SvgrHe. Hii 
■on Williani (obil. 1589), tniirird 

tinge, Mn detcendod the Curteites of 
Sevenoaki, Tenlcrden, and Cuitcr- 
bui7 ; rroia Joau Pittfnden, the »ul>- 
jeel of the pr«ajnl ra«moir, w Jibo the 
CurleiHi of OUerden Place. 

Ur. Curtei» va* educaiad at Weat- 
ininiter Sdiiwli which he entered in 
1774, and of. which he wat Captain 
in 1TT8. HDleft the folloHiog year 
for Chritt Church, at the early age of 
16. In 1783' he took the degrM of 
B. A., was elected Fellow of Oiiel 

• ReginaUl Curlvit uf West Cllfr. 
the aun of Stephen, married, April IT. 
1403, Margaret, the daughter uf Re- 
ginald Lord Cobham of Sterborough, 
and Slier of Eleanor. Uie wife of 
Humpbniy, Duke of Gloucxster, the 
I<ord Protector of the Realm in the 
minority of Henry VI. Some time 
previous In Iha battle of Agincourl, 
Reginald Curteii, logether with Ricb- 
md Ciydow, Weill o*er to Holland 



»ror I 



h.inga 



e porta of London, 
Sandwicli, and Wincheltea. The 
nantHoTtwo Curleiwa appear in the 
lilt of those who are mentioned ai 
haling fouglit at Agincouit, Oct. 3S. 
U15. William Curteii was elected 
ia MS9, Abbot of St. Edmond'i 
^1 Bury, the campanile or belt tower of 
which be repaired. In H33, be en- 
tertained Henry VI., tbe Duke of 
OlOllceHet, and ibe Court, for wme 
■wnlba at bi^ Abbey. lie died in 
IMS (Tide Uugdale's MonuticooK 
Picia Curteia wu Keeper of the 
Wardrobe to Riibard III., and the 
wriwi of tke Wardrobe Account, or 
Corooation Roll of that monarch, 
which is •illl in eiiitence (vide Ar. 



College in Uw following yur, and 
proceeded to tbe degree uf M.A. ia 
ITBS. He was called to the Bar in 
1788: for some yean be generally at- 
tended tbe Home Circuit, and wa* 
well acquainted and intimate with 
many of the legal ai well as the lead- 
ing liurary and political characLen at 

In 179S be left London, and re- 
tided in East Sussex, where be waa 
well known si a most useful and ac- 
tive mBgiitrate, and as one wba 
tbomugbly understood the local in- 
terest* of the county. He was elected 
member for Sussex iu 18^ together 
with the laic Waller Burrell, E^sq., 
and again in 1896. He was indts. 

guiahed 

and uiicumpromising agriculturist 
Through his eicrlion* were pawed 
some local bills of considerable utility 
to his conitiluents. In 1830, hts dc 
dining health ioduced him la rciira 
al together from Parliament, and from 
public lifuj since which period he re- 
lided entirely at bit seat, Windmill 
Hill, near Battle. Hia remaina ar* 
inlerred in (be brailj tault, in the 
church of Wanling, in whidl paiisll 
Windmill UiU is situated. He ww 
succeeded in the representation of tha 
county in 1830 by his eldest ion, 
Herbert Barrett Curteis, Esq., who ia 
still one of tbe members for East 
Suasei. 

Mr. Curtei. married, April H. 
1789, Mary, only daughter and lleirel* 
of the ReT. Stephen Barrett. M.A., 
of Hh) Bent, in Kildwick, Craven, 
TorktlHT*, and Rector of Ilotlifield ia 
Kent, tbe laat male descendant of s 

Yorkshire family. HIa ' 
was the sister of Atchm 
lasbop Sharpe. He married lioMf, 
tbe only child of Edwvd Jacob, Gsq^ 
of Fereraham. Kent, by bU -eauA 
wife Mary Chillier, and tbe half sister 
of Edward Jacob, Esq., an eim'iient 
naturalist and antiquary. 

Mr. Curtis had by his wife four 
tons and six daugbu-rs. The former 
are— I. Edward Jeremiah, bom 1790^ 
died 1795. 3. [lerhert Barrett, U. P. 
for East Sussex, who married in IfMI ' 
Caroline Sarah, daugliic 
htiTcst of Robert Mascall, Esq., W I 
Peaaniarab Place, Suasei, and of Aa^ ,' 
ford, Kent; and by her, who di«i J 
May 1835, h* bad one ion, HobMI ' 
MhcsII. 3. Edward Barrelt Cu» 
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Um, Esq., M. P. for Rye, and Major aMociitad with all the rare and iMao- 
in the 7th Dragoon Guards. 4. Re- tiful planti laldy introduced from 
ginald, Captain in the 1st Royal North- West AnMrica,wliicb, by meant 
Dragoons. The daughters are, — I. of the Uorticulturmi Society of Loo- 
Mary Barrett, who married 1818 don, have been eztenaiTcly distributed 
Steuart Boone Inglis, Esq., of the an- not only in Britain, but ow Eaiopr. 
cient family of Inglis of Cramond, To him wa ara indebted tor ibc ei»- 
N. B. She died 1813, soon aAer the gant ObrUa, the diflTercat species of 
birth of her 6rst child, Mary Barrett PenUemoms, LupmcM, (EmttktrmB, Rt- 
Curteis Inglis, who died 1827. Mr. bemtt and a boat of ochar oraamcntsl 
Inglis died in the following year, at plants, which bavo fbnnad the great 
his seat, Inveresk manor house. North attractioo of the several "mt**"***^' pob- 
Britain. 2. Jane Anne Elisabeth, licatioos wherein they have baanigiued 
who died in 1 820. 3. Laura Char- and described. 

lotte, married 1822 William Henry Mr. Douglaa wao bora aC Scones, 

Darby, Esq., of Leap Castle, King*s near Perth, and sun a d hb apprcntire- 

County, Ireland ; and has issue a son, ship as a gardener in tbe prdent of 

Jonathan. 4. Anne Katliarine, mar- the Earl of Mansidd. About the 

ried in 1824 to Lieutenant- Colonel year 1817, he removed to VaUeyficld, 

Charles William Elwood, Hon. the seat of Sir Robert Pmton, Bart.« 

£. I. C. Senrice. 5. Caroline Elinor, then celebrated lor a cboioa cuUcctioo 

married in 1821, to John Graham, ot* exotics, and abortly aflorvaids went 

Esq., brother of Thomas Graham, to the Botanic Garden of GU<«fo». 

E>q., of Edmond Castle, Cumberland ; Here his fondneaa for plants attnicud 

and has issue, Reginald John, Henry the notice of Dr. Hooker, PirofrMor 

Davenport, Cliarlcs Edward Curteis, of Botany, whom be accooiponicd in 

and Caroline Curteis. 6. Elisabeth his excursions througb iba Western 

Julia, married in 1829 to Howard EU Highlands, and awslnl in collecting 

phinstonc, Esq. M. P. for Hastings, and materials for tba ** Flofm Scotaca, '* 

only son of Colonel Sir Howard EU with which Dr. H. was tben engaged, 

phinstone, Bart., C. B., of Ore Place, Tliis gentleman recommended liim to 

Sussex, and has issue a son, Howard the late Secretary of tbt Horticultural 

Warburton. Society, Joseph Sabine, Esq., as a 

Mr. Curteis was endowed with bril- botanical collector; and in JSiS be 

liant talents, and was noted for his was despatched to tbe United SbMt, 

conversational powers, as well as for where he procured many fine plants, 

his varied and extensive information, and greatly increased tbe Society's 

He was a member of several literary collection of fruit-traab He returned 

and chariuble institutions. He was a in the autumn of tbe same year; and 



frequent contributor to the ** Gentle- in 1824, an opportunity baring oflervd 
man's Magazine,** " Nichols's Li- through tlie Hudson'^ Bay Company 
terary Anecdotes," &c., and was well of hcndinghim to explore tbe botanical 



known in both the litcraiy and the riches of the country adljoining tbe 
political world. He was univenially Columbia River, and soalhwards lo- 



beloved and esteemed ; and, l>oth in wardk California, he sailed in July lor 
public and private life, was a most the purpose of proaecuting bia mianen. 
active and uMiful member of society. In one of his letters now belbre ns, he 
^^Grntlemans MagaxJtu. ttiu*» speaks on leaving England : — 

*• I had a 6ne passage down tbe Chan- 
nel, and cleared tbe Land's End on 
D. the 1st of August. The day wm 

warm, with a clear sky ; tbo cvcninf 
DOUGLAS, Mr., the Botanist; cool and pleasant. I stood on dick 
aged 36. looking on tbe rocky aborca of Cern- 

Thc intelligence of the death of this wall, burnished with the apleodoor ti 
enterprising traveller and botanist will a slotting sun, — a noble acent. By 
be read with feelings of the deepest de;;rees the goddess of night threw hfi 
regret, by every one acquainted with veil over it, and my delightful view of 
the eminent services he has rendered luippy England doaed, probably ckaid 
to botany and other branches of na- for ever ! " 

tural history, in the course of the last While the vessel touched •• Rio da 
twelve years. His name, in fact, is Janeiro, he collected many rM« 
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daoua plaoti ami buUx. Among iha 
ohicb Mr. Stiiiat named in honour of 



TEgcbition of 
le stopped at 



[t>o la 



I 



hi* toyage ruunil Cap« Horn, 
many curioui birdi peculiar to the 
touthem liemiKpheret and preparvd 
litem Tor lendiug botne. Ou Chriil- 
mai-^lay he reachud Ihe celebrated 
itland of Juan Fi.Tnandt.i, irliicfa he 
deKribciaa ■■ an enchonlingipol, rery 
fertile and deltghtTutly nvoodrd. I 
Mioed a large collection of garden 
ucdt, and viprvued a wUi tlmy miglit 
prmper, and add to the comfort iil a 
aecuiid edition of ' [tobinian Crusoe,' 
iboulri line appear." — He arrived al 
Fori Vancouter, on the Colundiia, on 
Tih of April, 1635. Here an eilcn- 
tin Geld prcMnied itself lo him ; and 
the ein-Ilenl manner in vrlijch be per- 
formed hit duty to tlw Horiicultoral 

not be bei 
than by refei 

trannnilled home, along wiUi dried 
apecimena, beautifully preverred, and 
now forming pari of the Herbarium 
in the garden of the Society ai Cbii- 
wirk. Of the genus Finui he dit- 
coTCred lereral upeclei, some of Hhicb 
attuned lo an enurmDuiiiic; thePinui 
LamitTliaTui, which lie nstned in com- 
pliment ID Aylmer Bourke I^mbert, 
Eaq.. \nce-PTeaidtni of the Linnmii 
Society. >• perhapi Iht largcil of Ibl 
whole. One of these, which had been 
bloi'n do»n, nwaiurol S15 feet in 
tength, and 57 feet a iochei io dr- 
cumference. ai three Icet from the 
ground. 'Itie cotm of il, which Mr. 
Douglat sent home, and which we 
were sialeen inches long, 
inches in circumference. 
The kernel of Ihe seed is >wiet and 

1, either rootled or pounded 
cakes for winler>tore. Tl>e 
min which exudes froui ihcireeiwhen 
Ibey are partly burned, loses iu usual 
and acquires a iweet taite, in 
IMe it is used by the natives ai 
Another ipccies, named by 
Mr. Sabioe Pinuj Doa^aia. altaini 
oouly the tiie of ihe aboie. 

In «he spring of ISST, Mr- DouRlas 
tTwver»ed the conniry from Ton Van- 
couter, acrotithe Ilocky Mnuniiink lo 



Hudiaos Bay, where he mel Capl. 
(uuw Sirj Julin Franklin, Dr. Richard. 
son, and Caplain Hack, reluming frooa 
their second overland Arctic npedi- 
lion. With thMP geullemen he came 
lo England in Ihe autumn, bringing 
with him a variety of seeds, as well m 
ipeeiineni of plania and other subjecu 
of natural history. Tbrough Ihe kmd. 
nc» uT his friend and pairon, Mr. Sa- 
bine, be was inlroduccd to the notice 
of many of the leading literary and 
icieniific characlen in London i and 
ahonly aAerwards he was honoured by 
being elected, free of ei|ienie, a Fellow 
of llw Linncan, Geological, and Zoo- 
logical Societies, lo each of which he 

lishcd in Iheir " Tranuctinni," evin- 

naturalist. A bandsome uHer wa* 
mode lo him by Mr, Mumy, of 
AlbtDiarle-Eireel, (or an account of 
liii iTBTels, which he eommencnl 
preparing for Ihe pnsi, but which, we 
criere In say, he never cumpleled. 
Sume volertBinrng citracu from liis 
lellen to Dr. Hooker were published 
in BrL-wster^ " E^linburgh Juumal* 
for Jan. laUT ; and a genus of plana 
belonging to tlie natural order Frimu- 
laeei* wai dedicated Iu hitn by Professor 
Lindley. and defined in " Brsnde'a 
Journal" fur Jan. ISUSj bul it will 
scarcely be credited in thisenligblensd 
age, when there are to many cliannela 
open for comtnunicaling informalion, 
that the interesting journal of his tra- 
vels, nhieh we hate seen and read, has 
been allowed to slumber unregiu^ed 
ill the archives of the Horlicullural 
Society in Uegenl filreei. 

After bnng in lAndon for two 
years, Mr. Douglas again sailed for 
Columbia in the autumn of I8S9. 
where he bos tince been ei^oying bia 
favourite pursuli, and adding largely 
to bis- former diKoveriei. We were 
in eiprctadon of his return by the 
very ship which has bnnighi us Ihe 
tidings of his horrible dealti — an 
event tlie more lo be regrnled from 
having been occasioned by circum- 
ttancea which we shudder to conlera- 
plaie — Uiat of falling into a pit mad* 
by die natives of the Sandwich Island* 
for catching wild bulls, otie of tbe 
laiier being in it at Ihe time. 

Such, WE undenland, has been the 
unfonuiiale destiny of our intiTpid 
friend and counlryman, at the early 
age of IhiTly-sii. Having known him 
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intimmtdy from a boy, we fed « present cognomtn of Tho VicioruL 
mournful pleasure id looking back to By the introduction of Dovdtiet of a 
the many hours spent in his society, character superior to the former per- 
and deeply deplore his untimely late, fonmances, and a recurrence lo the 
— I^unton Courier. legitimate drama, they for a vbilc 

succeeded in attracting good booses, 

and a better description of aodirace 

£. than had prcriously r e i on ed lo that 

theatre. The speculation, bovrrer, 

EGERTON, Mr. Daniel, formerly eventually failed ; and I7 it Mr. 

of Covent Garden Theatre ; July tfS. Egerton not only aocriicod the bard 



1835, at Chelsea; aged 63. earnings of a long career, but, to es- 

Mr. Egerton was bom in London tricate himself ftom the dilRcttliMs 



on the 14th of April, 1772. His pa- in which it involved him, .be 

temal name was Bradstock ; and he compelled to take Cbt bene i t of tbe 

was originally a clerk in the court of Insolvent Act, wfaldk, it is suppoasd, 

requests at Whitechapel, which he helped to acoekrale tbe Melancholy 

abandoned to join the Royalty Theatre event now r acor dadi His only de> 

after Palmer retired from its direction, pendence at hia daoeoat waa a proMun 

He made his debut at Birmingliam, of 75/. from tbt Covent Garden 

on the 4th of June, 1799, as Capiam Theatrical Fund, of wfaicb be was for 

AbsoitUein ** The Rivals,** on which oc- many years Sa a i Ury, 

casion the celebrated Quick sustained As an actor, tboogh not of tbe 

the part of jlcres. His success in- highest eminrocey Mr. Egerton will 

duced the manager, Mr. Macready, be long rrmemberad for hie gmeral 

the fatlicr of our eminent tragedian, to utility, and for Ibt support of ao 

retain his services ; and he continued extensive ranga of c h af n c t ets of a 

there in consequence for the two fol- secondary class, of which bb A'ln^ 

lowing summers, passing the inter- Henry the /j^jflb, TuJfus AyfidtuSt 

mediate winters with Mr. Stephen Clytutt SypAov, and other parts of a 

Kemble in Edinburgh, who transferre<i like description, maf be cnomerated as 

him to the boards of Newcastle-upon- successful instantca. Uia portrsit 

Tyne, where he first appeared in Nov. occurs, as King* Henry, in Harlow's 

1 80 1 . Two years after, he was offered excellent picture of the Trial of Queen 

an engagement at Bath, where he Catharine. 

nuuie hi« first l>ow for tlie benefit of in private lifo Mr* rgMlim poa- 

Mrs. Edwin, in May, 1803, as Fre- sessed the rvspcd and aHaem of all 

derick Bramble^ in Colnuin's comedy who knew him, and hia death it sin- 

of the ** Toor Gentleman." corely regretted by bb fmnda and tbe 

On Ellision's final secession from profession. Hb hfillb Ittd been for 

the Bath Theatre, the field was lefl some time past on tbn declina» and bit 

open to Mr. Egerton, who led the death is suppoaad to havo been has- 

bu!»iness of that estahlixhment for the tened by hia rtfuaal to aubniit lo a 

next six years, until, in 1809, he was surgical operation. He bns IcA a 

engaged at Covent Garden llieatre, widow, to whom ho had been 

and made his appearance tliere in Oct. years united, and who boa 

as LurdAvimmoret'in Morton's comedy her talents as a tragic adra 

of the *« School of Uefonn." Here Covent Garden and Sadlar*a WaUf^ — 

he distinguished himself by great ns%\' Gentleman t Mmgaume* 

duity, and became favourably esua>. ELRINGTON, the Ri^ Bt«o> 

lihhed for many years, and in the rend Thomaa, D. D., liord Bbhop of 

summer scaM>n rented and ku}>erin- I^igldin and Fcma, M.R«l.A.t Ac. 

tended the performances at Sadler's &c. ; July, 1835; M Lii 

Wells. AhtHjt three years ago he his road from Dublin to 

withdrew himself from Covent Garden; Mr. EIrington obtained a 

and emlMu-ked with Mr. Abbott, for- ship in the Unlvaraity oC DiMn in 

merly of the same theatre, in the ma- 1778 ; and in 1781 vraaaladad FaUav- 

nagement of the Cobourg; which. In 1 794 ha bacaroa tha flrn Dannsto 

after expending considerable sums Lecturer, elected on the fenndacion of 

upon its re-cmbellasbmcnt, and en- Mrs. Anne Donnalan, oC the ptfiik of 

gaging a numeroua company, they St. George, Hanovar 8mmv% in ibe 

opened, rather auspiciously, under iu county 01 Middliaai» wfimmm* Tbit 




■p- £lniigtoa I 



Mj lud bequeathed to Uublia Collega onluoed, 

tt* lUiii of l.itS/. for the encoungs- punphld 

ml of rditjiim, Inrniog, and i;'"''! I" ■" 

■Dncn i Ibv partkuUr nwdv uf 

flicatioo beini; JRInuied lo the Fn 

amd Senior Fvllowt ; who, b j ilieir red 

.faBionoraSd Keb. 1794, etUblished 

iMlureibip of lii wrmonn, to Ik di 

linnd in Ihe college chapel, sEter mori 

^ urrice on cvruio Sunda^i ; the ontiaf' 

laeturer to be elecled annuHllf froin way lo 

nonglhc Fellowa of the College; lb< 

utucci oT the Iccturta to be delennineii 

by the Board ; onccopT of thekctu™ 

' to be dcpuaited jn the librarjr of the inc 

College, one in the library of Annigh, con' 

Mie in Ibe Ubrar; of St. Sepulchre, Mlw 

to 1h given to Ibe Chancellor of On 

Univenily, uhI one Id the P> 

of the College. "■ ■ ■ ■ 



Uub 



elation! of life, Bithop 
B most eiemplar; man ; 
capacity be exceeded, it 
n palrun of ilniggUng 



im-paclsets, oi 



Waterloo Hotel, wl 

the Sunday rollonii 



Ith (he Iritb Church Bill. On hii 
nmale of Ibe 
be e Dpi red on 
loning. Hiibodjrwu 
10 Dublin, and dupo. 
lit* of Trinity College. 
at tlie College gate, a 

Ttic lubjeci of Dr. uiiing of the Provm, Vice PrOToit, 

urei v/at, " The proof Senior and Junior Feltowt, Dec. Tba 

of Chriitlanity derircd from the mi- wnicewu read hy the Rev. Mr. Todd ; 

■cln recorded io tin New Te«ta- and ■ Liidn eulugium ptonounced b/ 

sent." Tbeie lecture. *«e printed the Ke*. Mr. M'Donnell, Profeawrof 

B Dublin, in Svo. 179C, together irilh Oratory. The funeral was attended by 

llw Act Sennon, which he preached the Bi^op ol' Kildare ; and a rial 

Not. 1$. 1T9J, for the degree uf Doc- body of tlie clergy and tevcral private 

tar of Divinity. gentlemen followed the coffin, oiuioui 

In 1795 b* waa cboaen Profe«»or of to pay Ibii Iribulo of nipecu A por- 

Ualliemalict ; tnd on the 3Sth of Dec. trait of Biihop Elringion wsi painted 

1806, he wai prewnted lo the rectory in ISai, by 'I1i«. FohIlt, for hi* 

cf Ardireo, in tbe county of Tyrone, brotber. Major CItinglon, of Iha 

and dioceie of Armagh. Tower. 

wot raued to the higheit According lathe Iritb Church Tem- 

nnk a lilemry man cod atuin in Ire- poialitiei Act, the Bishopric ofFenuia 

land, by being appoinlrd Provoit of ooe to which Ihe Bi«hopric of Omotj, 

Tiinily College; a liluation which be bad il become Ural vacant, was to be 

tiled (or aeveral yean with tbe higheil united ; but Fema itaelf being liral n- 

CMdit lo bimielr, and advantage to cant, Ihe Biihop of OH017 becomci^ 

ilerestand welhte it was by virtue of tbe Act, Biibop of Fern*, 

bis happy lot lo promote. In the year — GrrtiUman' 1 Mafaane. 
1830, he was coOKCnued Bishop of 
Limerick ; and he wat trontlaUKl, in 
IB33.lothe aeeof Leighlinand Fernl. C, 

Dr. Elringioo published an edition 
of Euclid, enlarged by noiea, « 
now Ibe lext book in the Dublin Uni' 









iland. 



tnted tbelilerary world with a 



S<]Ua 



Tlie public worlia of tliis gentlen 



I of Juienal, illustrated were new cburclioat Hulme, by Man. 
ic*t and explaiiaiory. chesiRr; Ashioo under Lyne; PortMt»f 



«rDr. Ebington'i 



netoui polemic*] han 



Hants; Derby; Kiddemun«er; OU> 



ia name to pwterily aa a Kholar 



1 Burton upon Trent. Ue rrtnilM j 



Hi* publications of tl 
OCiiptioD were, " Reflec 
Appotounent of Dr. Milne 



latter de- MicluEl't, Soulban 



« of the Komsii Cat] 



Clergy of tlie Church of England truly Leeds and Salfori 



St. Peter's, ManchHter ; and the lower 
' e of Si. Paul's, BirminghaBi, 
erected Town Halls at Mar- 
nier and Macclesfield. Market* a< 
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Bradford, and a County Prison at and so intense had been his studies 
Derby. upon the occasion, that he declared to 

A description of the Manchester him (the Doctor) that he was unabl* 
Town Hall, which may be termed his to obtain any rest at nights, so com- 
chef-d*aeuvre, is given in the Intro- pletely engrossed were his thou^ita 
duction to his second volume of ** Rural upon the plans he was engaged in 
Architecture,** with an interior view drawing out. In answer to a question 
and plan. His principal private work from the Coroner, the Doctor said that 
was Lissadell, the mansion of Sir R. such intense study was likely to pro- 
G. Booth, Bart., in co. Sligo, an in- duce a determination of blood to tha 
tenor of the Gallery in which forms the brain, and occasion an attack of apo- 
frontispiece to his first volume of plezy. The jury returned a verdict of 
" Rural Architecture." He was also ** Died by the viidtation of God, in 
employed by Lord Hatherton, in Staf- a fit of apoplexy.** 
fordshire ; by £. J. Cooper, Esq. Mr. Goodwin was the author of a 
M. P. at Markree, co. Sligo, &c. work entitled ** Rural Architecture : a 

When public buildings were oflTered series of Designs for Rustic, Peasants', 
to competition, Mr. Goodwin fre- and Ornamental Cottages, Lodges, 
quently furnished plans, and in several and Villas, in various styles,** in two 
instances he obtained premiums. This volumes, quarto, each of which has a 
was the case with regard to the new supplement, entitled ** Cottage Archi. 
Grammar School of Birmingham, his tecture.** The first volume is dedicated 
design for which was exhibited in 1834 to Sir John Soane, and the second to 
at Somerset House. A few years ago Lord Hatherton. The first has fifty 
he brought before the public a scheme plates, the second forty-nine ; the first 
for an extensive Cemetery in the vi- supplement nine, and the second 
cinity of the metropolis, the drawings seven. 

of which were exhibited at an office He also published, in 183S, his 
uken expressly for the purpose in " Plans of a new House of Corn- 
Parliament Street. The grounds were mons.*' — GentlemarCs Magazine, 
to have been ornamented with a variety GRIMALDI, William, Esquire, 
of edifices, copied from tlie principal (Marquis Grimaldi, of Genoa) ; Not. 
buildings at A tliens, of some of which 5. 1835, in Vaughan Terrace, City 
there would have been duplicates in Road; in the 49th year of his age. 
the corresponding parts of tlie incio- He was born in Parliament Street, 
sure. This project excited some at- Westminster, Dec. 8. 1785, and en- 
tention at first, but soon died away ; dowed by nature with superior mental 
and, in fact, it was upon such a scale qualifications, which showed themselves 
that it could hardly have been realised, in boyhood, and, in union with great 
During a great part of 1834, Mr. perseverance, placed him as cliief of 
Goodwin was in Ireland, preparing one of the highest and most extensive 
designs for extensive additions to the private schools in England, Dr. Nicho- 
College at Belfast, including a mag- las Wanostrocht*s, at Camberwell. 
nificent building for a Museum, the In 1808, he entered into the military 
planof which was ingenious and novel ; service of the East India Company, 
and he was also engaged in planning and had a commission in the Sd regi- 
some Baths at Dublin: but both ^hese inent of Bombay Native Infantry. In 
undertakings seem to have been aban- 1809 he had the command of the caatle 
doned. and fort at Surat, Hindostan ; but two 

The proposals put forth for designs attacks of fever compelled him to re- ' 
for the new Houses of Parb'ament en- turn to Europe and resign his corn- 
grossed his attention more deeply than mission, although the progress he had 
any previous object, as he felt anxious made in the study of military tactics, 
to avail himself of the advantage which and of eastern dialects, joined to bis 
lis previous attention to the same sub- readiness in drawing, his general know- • 
jcct, two years ago, had already af- ledge of European languages, and the 
forded him. friendship of the highest authorities in 

At the inquest which was held on the settlement of Bombay, justified the 
(lis death, Dr. Copeland said that the anticipation of considerable eminence, 
deceased had for some months past After his return to England, he was 
been engaged in forming plans for the for some time in his Majesty's War- 
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4hl 



loiiil and near]; TiiUl ilinni, he Us. i 
veiled lo yioaaco and Genoa, in order 
lu collect [tuleriiU illutlraliTc of ilie i 
hi>tor7 of hii bmily, who had !»fl tfie i 
Ulier counlr; in consequence of its i 
bombsrdnient by Louis XIV. In I 
lfiS4. During his lojoorn Ihore, he 
Bceruined tlui lili ramitj, onL-e no nu- 

tho Marquii Luigi Grimildi, wlio liad 
no mnleiwue; and (hatlhc Gorerainenl, 
n the Guette, and 



'urin, in' June, I8S4, whilM midinf 
-e to rorward die claim. 
["he name liaving thiu become ei. 
I St Genoa, Ilw Marquii'i family, j 
"is widow, dauglilen, ai 



', held a 



n Deeen 



e of tl 



e of II 



bmily IN Engia 

ibe Marquil, in tni cnaracler ol sur- 
Tiior of the Grimaldi family of Genoa, 
eimudenble property, wliicli had boen 
de|>0!iited willi the llepublir above three 
centuries lince, by tliot family, to ei- 
oneralc llictn for ever from contributing 
to ilie burdens of the StalP. To pr«- 
rent limiJar lonea, Sir. Grimaldi im. 
mediately procured his deicent fJMm 
Ihe College of Armi in London, ceni' 
Ged in a legal manner; and the name 
w^a immediately added to il>e tables of 
■be ail teen great Genoese noble houses 
Iheti publishing under the tiiperintend- 
ence of the Muquls Adomo, the gi«st- 
ot antiquary and genealogist at Genoa. 
Tbi>circumsUnce,snd Mr. Crimaldi's 
residence, giving notorieLy to the ei- 

bud quitted Ihe country nearly 150 



.led by theii 
friends, agentn, and counsel, Ihey ac- 
Icnotvtedged that Mr, Grimaldi slood 
next in succetsion (in other words, was 
male heir) to Ihe lale Murquis, and 
this acknowledgment was communi- 
cated to Mr. Grimaldi. 

Happily for bim, however, ■ declin- 
ing state of health allowed his putting 

Iheac pur«uilB, and 

■Dii,"™,"^'o»,";»hi 

had occupied liiiiiself in antiquariaH | 
and genealogical rCKarchcs, at tl' 
British Museum ; and hod there paaN 
the day on Ibe evening of which be «i 
struck with apopleiy. It is loo coi 



iltalion. For 



loling, 1 



veil » 



ving, I 



ording » 



impotlaan'. 



of far 
The Prince Gri- 
e principality of 
Monaco, on lh~e coaxl of the Medilerro- 
ncao, inlieriled ibai very ancient paui- 
tiiony of the Grimaldis through a 
fem^e, and used Ihe arms and name of 
Grimaldi by virtue only of that female 
descent ; bul as tlie stale was a mate 
lief, il was claimed by the Marqiui 
FhJIifqw Grimaldi of Antibes, as the 
(Idest bnnch of all the Grimaldis ; and 
after ap|>eali which hod been in lus- 
penie for nearly a century, a decision 
Wan then confidently anaiied, Irum the 
President* of Ihe three Sections of IIk 
Council of Stale of Sardinia, in fatout 
of the male line of Ihe Grimaldis. A 
eanioii of llie principality to tlie King 
of Sardinia, for a compensation, was 
prvposal 10 follow its recovery, in 



l.i,l,,l..w.rr,.c 


e of the English 


ranch would have be 








ddealy ioterrupU-d 


ytheuneipecied 


ealh of the Marqui 


Luigi Grimaldi, 



custom, read aloud a chapiei 
Holy Bible, a commentary upon il, < 
and having offered to his Creator ' ' 
nightly prayers, he was, whilst i 
clutting with Ihe Lord's Prayer, iti 
with a difficulty of speech wbldi juM ' 
allowed bim to end ii, but which never ' 
allowed bim to speak afterwards. He 
stepped into his bed, lay gently down, 
remained nearly unconsrious for aixy 
hours, and then expired. He was 
married, but had no issue j an only 
surviving brother it his heir, flis rp- 
' B City burial. 



il. 

HAMILTON, Gawen Wi 
Esq., C. I)., a Captain tit Ihe Royal ' 
Navy: August 17. ISSA, at T ■ ' 
coHey, counly Kildsre, the seat o 
aged father; aged 50. 

He was the eldest son of Arvhibald 
Hamilton Rowan, Esq., whose n 
is oaaociited with the stormy period at I 
French influence in Ireland, and ' 
whose death has occurred since that of 
his son, at his house in Holies StrM, 
Dublin,ontheGthNov. 1831. We shall 
therefore here introduce a few par- 
ticulars of bis history. Ue bad be«D 
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committed to Dublin gaol for two 
years for a libel ; and in May 1794 
was charged with high treason in car- 
rying on a traitorous correspondence 
with tlie French ; when he made his 
escape from prison. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant offered, by proclamation, a re- 
ward of 1000/. for his apprehension ; 
but he got safely to Brest, and thus 
was supposed to have escaped the 
extreme penalty of the law. He was 
a gentleman of fortune, and lived to 
attain his 83d year. 

His son, the late Capt. Hamilton, 
entered the Royal Navy in 1801, and 
had the advanuge of senring the 
whole of his career, until he was made 
Commander, under the late Sir B. II. 
Carew. He was present at the capture 
of St. Lucie and Tobago in the Wetit 
Indies; and during the operations of 
the British army in Egypt, when he re- 
ceived a severe wound, which never 
perfectly healed during the remainder 
of his life. He was made Lieutenant 
ID 1807, and Commander in 1810, 
when he was appointed to the Onyx 
sloop of war, and comnumded the 
flotilla at the siege of Cadix. For liis 
xeal and activity in this arduous ser- 
vice, he was made Post in 1811, and 
appointed to the Termagant, and sub- 
sequently to the Iliiinbow, 2H, which 
ships he commanded on the Mediter- 
ranean station until tlic close of the 
war in 1814. In botli he ]>crfonned 
important bcrvices, in aiding the Spa- 
nii»h patriots and intercepting tlie su]v- 
plies of the French, and was very 
actively engaged at the surrender of 
Genoa. 

He was next Ap}H)intod to the Ha- 
vannah, 42, and employed on the coaiii 
of America; and on his return to 
England, his ship was ordered to form 
part of the escort of Na|x>leon to St. 
Helena, in 1615. He wa^ nominated 
a Companion of tlie Bath on the 
King*N birthday in that year. 

In IK'JO, (^aptain Hamilton wa^ ap- 
pointed to the Cambrian, •48, in which 
}>e conveyed lA>rd Stnuigford a^ .Am- 
bassador to Constantinople. At the 
commencement of tlic Greek revolu- 
tion he was s«.>lected by Sir Graiiam 
Moore to command tlie sqtuulron sta- 
tioned in the Archi]>elago, where he 
acquitted himself with zeal, prompti- 
tude, and judgment, to the satisfaction 
of all partii>s. In 18'i4, he was sent 
oo a miaaion to Tunis the objects of 
which he effected with his usual suc- 



cess. Shortly after, the Cambrian va% 
ordered home, and paid off*; but in 
July of tha tame year, he rceommi»- 
•ioned her again for the Mcdilerraneaa, 
where he performed Tarious galkot 
services, destroying a number of pi- 
ratical veaaels : and ha waa pimm at 
the baule of Navarino, for wtikk be 
received the medal of the accond daas 
of the order of Sc Anna of Russia, 
and wasmMUaaBtmbcroftlM French 
order of 8t. Louia. 

In an attack on «mbc pirMical ves- 
sels, on the Slat of Jan. I88S, in com- 
pany with some other ifcip^ tiM Caoi- 
brian waa unfertUMMriy loai, by beinf 
run foul of by the Im, and naming 
on a reef of rocka ; bvt on the court, 
martial the ofliccra and crew were 
wholly acquitted of bkaa. 

Soon after Ua ratnm to F«ngland, 
he was appointod to the Druid, and 
sent to South Aowrkav where be re. 
mained three yuan; and bis health, 
previoualy impaired, tofllmd greatly 
from the dimato, and oldigcd him on 
his return to dedino any niithar ser- 
vice. 

Captain Hanillan marriad, in I AIT. 
Katharine, daughlar of Licoi-General 
Cockbum, of Shonanangh, Ireland. 
His brother, Mr. Fredtetick Hamilton 
Rowan, midshipman R. K.. was killed 
at Palamos in 1810.*- Abridged Atim 
MarshaWi Bowtd NInmi Bktf^pkm. 

HARDWrCKE,tlw Right Hon. 
Philip Yoriie, third Ewl of, and Vis- 
count lioytton (1754), and Baron 
Hardwicke, of Hardwidk in Glouces- 
tershire (1733), ILG., Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Cuitoa RoCnlomm of 
Cambridgesliire, High fl ta w a r d of the 
University of Cambridge, Rcgialcr af 
the Court of Admiralty, a Trun e a of 
tlie BritifJi Muwimi, LL.D. F.R.& 
F.S.A., &c. Ac; Nor. 18. 18S4,at 
Titterhanger, Hcrtfordabifa ; aged 74. 

His Ixtrdfthip waa bom May SI. 
17.'>7, the eldest ton of the Right 
Hon. Charles Yorite, Lord ChMHtllor 
of England, and the only aon of Us 
first wife Catharine, daughter and bar 
of tlie Rev. Dr. William Frann, of 
llammels in Hertfordshire (by Ca- 
tliarine, dauglitcr of Sir Thonaa Pope 
Blount, Bart., of Tittenliangcr in the 
same county). He vraa educand at 
Queen's College, Cambriilgo, 
the degree of M. A. wai 
him in 177e, and that of LL.IX fai 
1811. At the general election ofntO^ 
he was returned to Ftflhnnant ft» the 



'Wunty b( Cambridge, *nd ww re- 
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peenga, Maj 16. 17<«, on the dnth 
gf bit uncle I'liilip, the MCDod £wl. 
in ISOl he KK nominated Lord 
laeutenanl at Ireland, where lie re- 
gained until 160S, and hit viceroy- 
■fey »*• distingoithed by great mild- 

T^rd lUrdwicke was elected a 
Knight of tlie Garter in IBOSj and 
High Steward of the University of 
Cambridge iu 1H06. 

His Lordihip cualwaytconiidercd 
by IhoK who JEOew him, »t a modvl of 
•o English notileinan _cDurteoui and 
■ffiible, calm and dignified, hospitable 
•nd munificent, iDielligetil, and a 
highly accompliibed ulwlar, — ever 
ready to preude al any meeting that 
bad far ju object the improiement or 
vclfare oT his M low-creatures, and 
■lirsyi a liberal patron of every public. 
■pjrited enterpriie or charitable insti- 
tution. On every occasion he was re- 
BRarkable for the perfect propriety of 
behaviour, and the cheerful punC' 
kUtKly with which he discharged every 
Ally that pn-tenled itself. Exemplvy 
ia hb> domeUic relaliom, he wa* in hit 
public career diunter«ited and inde- 
' it, and bis long life was through- 
life of respectability and use- 
Lord Hardwicke tnsrried, July 34. 
1TB9, Lady Eliubeth Lindsay, eldoil 
daughter of Jainea, fifkh Earl of Bal- 
UDl to (be present Earl, and 
. the Lord Bishop of Klldare. 
By her Ladyship, who surviw* bira. 
be had issue four tons and four daugb- 
ten: I, The Eight Hon. Anne, 
Countess of Meiboiuugh, nurried in 
1807 to the prevent Earl of Mei- 
borough, and lias seven children: 8. 
The Right Hon. Philip discount 
. Boyston, who was, unhappily, wrecked 
Ju the Baltic, April T. IBon, in his 
t4lbyear: 3. The Right Hon. Ca- 
Iberiue Frentan, Counieu of Caledon. 
narried in ISI I to the present Earl of 
Caledon, and baa an only son. Viscount 
Aleiander: 4. Charles, who died an 
iofanl: 5. Tlie Higlit Hon. Elizabeth 
'Margaret Lady Stuart de Rothesay, 
■wrried in 1H16 to Sir Charles Siuart, 
■ow Lord Stuart de llotbesay, mid has 
two daughters: 6. The Right Hon. 
Caroline Harriet Viscountess Eustnor, 
marnad in IS15 to Viscouot Eastnor, 
■Idesl son of Earl Somert, and hat 
five children: 7. The Right Hon. 



Cbarlei Jatnoi Viscount Roystou, 
who died at Cambridge, April 90. 
lelO, in his Hth year; and a. The 
Hon. Joseph John Yorke, who died 






deceased without sur- 
9Ue, his Lordship is 
succeeded in hi* titles by bis nephew 
Charles Philip Yorke, Esq. Cspt. R.N. 
and lute M. P. fur Cambridgeshire, 
eldest son of the late Vice- A dm. the 
Hon. Sir Joseph Sydney Yorke, 
K.C.B. The present Earl married, 
on the 'Ith of Oct. 1833, the Hon. 
Swill Liddeil, siiih daughter of Lor 
Raveiuwortb, sister to the 
Mulgraveond Vi 



The fune 






Counteu 
icouniess Banington. 
r tlie lute Earl took 
placeal Wimpole on Friday, Nov. 91. 
It had been his lAmlship's wish that 
it should be private; otherwise then 

ipectable attendsnce of the members 
of the University of Cambridge; a 
large body of his lennntry, however, 
were nrewnt. to nav llieir last duty to 

. kind landlord. 

&tnily attended, 
— the Earl of Mexborough, and four 
of his suns ; Lord Stuart de Rothesay 
(Lord Caledon waa in treland). Vis. 
count Eulniir ; the present Earl, aa 
chief tnoumer; and Isis broihert. Mr. 
Elliot and Mr. Heniy Yorke ; also, 
the Rev. H. Pepys, Mr. St. Quinlin, 
and Major Hall. The pall was boma 
by the Rev. A. Cotton. Mr. Wauon, 
Mr. C. Pemberton, Mr. Allii, Mr. 
Pym, Mr. Eaton, the Rev. J. Haggitl. 
and the Rev. G. L. Jenyns. — Cfitle- 

HARDY, Lieut-Colotwl Henry, 
of the 19th regiment of Foot; at 
Trinidad. 

He entered the service in 1800, al 
the curly age of 1 .?. as Ensign in tha 
ISIh regiment of Foot, and joined 
that corps in tbe But Indies Ibe year 
fallowing ; he was promoted to a Lieu- 
tenancy in ISOS, and to ■ Company in 
the 3d Ceylon Regiment in IIKH. In 
1809 beeicbanged into the 19th re- 
gimeut of Foot, then servingin Ceylon; 
and on the arrival of Uenetal Sir R. 

of tbe Forces, be was appointed prin- 
cipal Aide-de-camp. Id IHH ha wai 
promoted to the rank of Major by 
brevet, and was appwnted by Gen. 
Broworigg his Military Secretary; in 
which important and confidential situ- 
ation be obtained the entire confidence 
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and ftincen* esteem of tliatdistingtiUhcd meter of the late Lieut.-Col. Hardy 

officpr. In 1815, General Sir U. was univerwlly lield Hbcre be wa» 

Brownrigg was compelled to invade known, cannot be better described 

the territories of the King of Kandy, than in a letter addreatcd by hi* Ki- 

wliich, afVvr the capture &f that tyran- cellency the Governor of Trinidad (of 

nical monarch, were annexed to his which the following is a copy) loLieuc.- 

Majesty's maritime provinces ; and on Col. Doherty, who, by the death of 

that occasion, at the recommendation Lieut -Col. Ilaidy, succaedad to tbe 

of Sir R. Brownrigg, this officer, with command of tbe troops serving in that 

a few others of his rank, ol>tained tJie island : — 

rank of Lieut. -Colonel ; and to show '* Govenmiciit Houae, Trinidad, 
further the regard entertained of this April 17. 1895. 
officer by Sir Robert, he was soon ** Sir, — In conaeoiieaee of the 
afterwards appointed Deputy Quarter- death of Lieut.*Col. Haidy, oi the 
master- General in Ceylon. About 19th regiment, tbe q imii i aiid of his 
two years after, the most formidable Majesty's troops km d ar o lved upon 
rebellion, and the most alarming to you. Tbe firat doty in that capadfy 
Government, from the eitraordiiiary I am anxious you abouVd divhargv 
difficulties of that country, which is, to express in orders tbe estinutitm 
baffled all former European powers in which, as CommaDder-in-Chief, 1 
to conquer, broke forth quite uncx- held that excellent gentleman. His 
pcctcdiy, and at a time when Govern- Majesty has loat in bim one of bis nxist 
ment was ill prep&red to put it loyal subjecta, and one of bis most va- 
down from the small force upon the luable military offioera. The officers 
island, and the impossibility of rcceiv- of tlie 19th have loaC Ihetr friend, their 
ing any reinforcements from the con- adviwr, their boipitafalfl^ cheerful con- 
tinent of India ; but all these difficul- panion, whose co m tao na ■aancr and 
ties were surmounted by the strong, moral example acnnd the well-being, 
active, and energetic mind of Sir R. and much contribnttd to est^ish the 
Brownrigg, with such a Quartermas- character, of that coqpt for all that i<i 
ter- General, who proved on this oc- correct and gentlcmanlika. Tbe non- 
casion how deservedly General Brown- commissioned o ffi c er a and privates of 
rigg placed so much confidence in the 1 9th regiment lost, in the lamented 
him. Him intrepid conduct un that death of Colonel Hardy, a humane 
service, and able management of the protector, a charitable nlicvcr of their 
department over which he presided, wants and difficulties, and a gcncroos 
tended in the highest degree to the contributor to and aapOTiatHMicnt of 
crushing of that rebellion, and the the educatbn of their children. Society 
complete conquest of that most diffi- at large has been deprived of a truly 
cult countr)', which, till tlien, had cer- honest and honourabU mamber, and I 
tiiiuly not iK'en conquered. In 18:^0, have to deplore tbe lomof a sincere 
he was coui|)elle<l from ill health to friend. 1 well know your liberal maad, 
accompany Sir R. Brownrigg to Eng- and am confident you will feel plea- 
land ; and having been appointed to a sure in giving publicity to thcae aan. 
Majority in the Kith Foot, by pur- timents, in which you fully paitidpaia. 
chase, he exchanged to ludf-pay, to *' I have the honour to ba,fte. 4c. 
allow of his returning to his situation ** O. Hlti. 
of Deputy Quartermaster- General ; ** LieuL-Col. Doherty, Com- 
but in 18*Jf)* he was again obligiMl to manding, &c. &c.** 
leave Ceylon, for the recovery of hin (Inked Serma JgmrmnI 
health, which had suflored so si*ven>ly IIARVEY, the Rev. TlmOHSt 
by liin exertions during the Kandyan I<ordof the Manor, Fstron, and Racltr 
reMlion. of Cowden, in Kent; July 6. 18S5; 

On his return to England, he was in his 7Kth year. 
appointed to a Majority in the 9th Foot, By Amelia, daughter and hmr af 

and in IHi'H wan promoted to a Lieut.- Bachelor, he has left two dangbliri* 

Colonelcy in his old regiment, the 19th married, the ddcr to Sparfcat the 

Foot, upon which he embarked for the younger to Woodgataand MlraatfriMi 

West Indies, and took the command and one son, who, wa believe^ dialin* 

of that corps, with which he continued guished himself at Cambridga* and la 

till his lamented death. whom he resigned hia paHoral 

'Jlie estimation in which the cha- about two years before bis dentin 
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pitclwfi hit lent Bl Keigste, in 
Sumy, where be died. He had re- 
lumed from his morning drive, and, 
Kniible of Wniiifsi, went lo liedoim. 
As hi' prepared i ~ 



I Mr*. Hu' 



"All ■ 



I 



Jbmily have died suddenly," and, u he 
hid bis hnd upon tiis pillow, dcnr«d 
Jkr to ■' diut ost th« light." She did 
•o. and, in a (e-n minutes, lie had ex- 
pired wilhoBi a Uniggic or ■ groan. 

'Ilie academical di-itinclion of the 
det-eaned irtu, perhapi, confined la (he 
mpect of hi( great contemporary Mr. 
Ffu, eviitrcd, at a lubtequent period, 
bj that lnini^-|Ir'a prompt appuintiaent 
•f a reUlion to a lucrative nluation, 
■pan the application of hit old college 
Mend. It HM probably the only fa- 
mur he ever solicited ; for be had 
none of tliat worldly tnanagcmcnt 
which auuredly cootriTei lo mount, if 
one foot be well plautcd upon the 
ladder of preferment. He wat cha. 
TMtcrtsed, on the contrary, by the 
moit unatsuming aimplicity ; and thii 
little raemoir has lo register no dig- 
Bitiei, DO literary labours, but a life 
idrioted to the eierdie of benevolence 
In ihe sphere of a country genlleinan 
■nd a parish priest, tn Ihete charac- 

Upon tlie pa*Mng of the act for Ihe 

I mforcing of residence, he told the 

I Amily scat of Redleafe, in Ihe adjoin- 

r lag polish of Pen&hurst, and settled in 

' - - ' his Utile flock. From 

he character of Ihe place 

I bacame changed. Ita proverbial in- 

ibilily was obviated by good 

itl tartly adiancemenl in civil- 

hation by good neighbourhood. Pond 

of, and familiar with, all the concemi 

of rural life, he was as competent as, 

from hi* frankness and amenity, he was 

ready, to advise and to assist his nragh- 

hours, who watched his morning's ride, 

1 held their consuluiiimi at every 

d by his infirmities to 
I toego Us favourite seal in the saddle. 
rugaUly was, in hiin. the handmaid 
"" rnKty; for, utterly diiregarding 
able etpensed, he possessed 
■iplc means not only tu enji^ but to 
■nmimicate tbe comforts of life ; and 
B man ever sought or found more 



and the niilow, lo reconcile ilifPerences, 

proirement^. Anecdotes might be ad- 
duced in illustration of all iheK; but 
H testimony of greater weight llian out 

directions, unless perhaps in Ibeir fa»- 
tidioosness, were consistent with the 
simplicity of his character, and pro- 
hibited even the sligbtest funeral 
pomp i but Ihe rural populalion of the 
neighbourhood clamoured fur pennin- 

memmy ; and a lengthened trwu of 
undiascuibling mourners followed the 
body to its grave, in Cuwdeu church- 
yard, on the ] 3th. — CnllenMni Ha- 



toloar painting, and was 



I Wat. 



!whal intractable i 
always opposed to tbe Royal Academy, 
soon sefxdeit from the Water-colour 
Society, and, after lending a willing 
band to the establishment of the Society 
of British Artists, of which he was the 
first President, he almost immediately 
withdrew from iu 

In Ihe early port of his career, Mr. 
Heapfay enjnyeil more patronage than 
any artist of the day, eicepiing, piT- 
bnps, Lawrence. His principal pic- 
tureaare, two of Fishmarkeln, A Blind 
Man -soliciting Alms, Tlie Cheat at 
Cards, The Sore Leg, Juvenile Poach- 
ers, Ac. Many of his productions cer- 
tainly depicted scenes of Inw, or rather 
vulgar life, tbe truth of which only 
rendered Ihcm more disgusting. Nei- 
ther picturesque nor grand, as gypsies 
or banditti, the cadaverous groups of 
a midaight cellar were rather repulsive 
than odmirabte. 

From this path, however, be dirccletl 
his attention to a more profitable 
Miurce ; nod turned his talents from 
the purlieus of St. GiIm's to tiie more 
elegant inbabitonls of Ihe precincts of 
8t, James's. Among his best parlrails 
were, PrinccM Charlotte, Prince Leo- 
pold, and Queen Caroline, to whom 
be was appointed Portrait rainier in 
Ordinw? 1 and a large picture con- 
taining portraits of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and about fifty field ofRcers. 
the print of which is well knoH^ 
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In 1 83 1 he, for the first time, visiteci quit of Bath ; «iid there, amon|C Uk 

Italy; where he made many admirable magnificent scenery designed by hi<> 

copies from the most celebrated works relation, the ** Great Magician," Capa- 

of art. This may be considered as the bility Brown, he imbibed a passion for 

close of his professional life. landscape gardening, in wUch his ar- 

Mr. Heaphy was undoubtedly a man dent anid romantic mind continued to 

of talent. He studied nature ; and indulge and delight to the lalesi period 

his works possess much simplicity and of his life. 

tnitli, vigour of colouring, and ap- On his marriage with Misa SlaveleT. 

propriate expression. But his talent his first wife, he left Langlcat, and bc- 

was by no means exclusively confined came curate of Sc John Lee, near 

to art; he was equally at home, if Hexham ; to the perpetual curacy •>!' 

quarrying for stone, or constructing a the priory church of the latter place ho 

pleasure-boat, or building a house, or was presented by the hce Mrs. B««u- 

devising an improveii axle, or laying mont, in 1809; in which year hit wife 

down a railway. Those who knew died, leaving an only daugbttr, Kliu- 

him in private life bear testimony to beth, who died in 18S0, and was in- 

his worth, and say he had many pecu- terred near her mother at Sl John \jer. 

liarities, but few faults. — Principally In 181 1 he re-niarriod to Miss Bar. 

from the Athenaum. row, eldest daughter of Robt. Barron . 

HEDLEY, the Rev. Anthony, Esq., of Hexham, bj whom, and whu 

M. A. ; Feb. 17.1 835 ; at Clicsterholme, survives him, ho hat loft three daughter* 

in Northumberland ; aged 57. — Mary, at Rome at the time of her 

llie Ilcdicys formed one of the old father's death ; and Maqpwet-Jane and 

and principal clans of the ancient Elizabeth, residing with their moCht^r 

principality of Redesdale. So early at Chesterholme, and all unniarri«'d. 

as 1340, William de Iledlcy occurs as In Oct. mil, hi iw^nnl tl»e laUv 

security for the ninths, payable by the rious cure of Hexham, and in the ful- 

Rector of '* Ellesden,** which is tlic lowing year ac ca pt c d the curacy of 

name of the largest of the three parishes Whelpington ; but after residing tU>rv 

in that district. Mr. Hedley was the for six years, the unquiet numotonv t>t' 

ion of Mr. Edward Hedley by his a country village, its distance of 'J'J 

wife Elizal)eth Forster, and was bom miles from a post town, and oChiTctcit- 

at IIoiK*-fuot, in the little vulley of the ing causes, determioed him to r\in«nt- 

Ottar, or Davyshield, about two miic^ to Newcastle, where he continurtl t>* 

north of Otterburn in RedcMlale. His reside till the bcginntiy of the year 

grandfather, Anthony Ilediey, married I8U4, when on the appointment of th«' 

Mary, grand-daiighter of TliomaH Rev. Robert Scot, Rector of WhitficM. 

Brown, a younger brother of I>ancelot to the Archdeaconry of Australasia, he 

Brov^-n of Ravenscleu^h in the same took tlie curacy of Whitfield till the 

franchise, which Lancelot was grand- Archdcacon*s return in 1831, vrhen hi* 

fatherof Lancelot Brown, the cokhratetl new riVukmce at Chesterholme wa 

landscape gardener, U'tter know'n by ready to receive him, till some pmmiv 

the name of CaftabUiti/ Jirnwn. His tion should In'ofTered him, and of wliich 

mother was an hein>ss of the Forsters, he luul a promise from a high quarter m* 

another Redesdale family, from wliom Mion as a «»uital)le situation tras vacant, 

he inherited an estate upon the lovely But thoughtless minds oAcn 

plain, wliich they cannot €»r do not 

" Where Rede upon his margin siv* Jo fulfil, and Mr. Hedley passed out of 

SwiHit Woodbum's eolLigt-. an.l lifeunrew.irdedby thepartyheh«ltt«. 

trees." Hoxmy. '"""^y »"« lealously suppofflcd ; wkle 

his memory lies embalmiMl in tfao icart 

And wlierc, with the wann-hearteii be- of his friends, and is liallowed by volm- 

ncvolencc with w liieh his character wns tary offerings of the incvnso of eMeem 

thoroughly imbued, Ih' founded a mtIiuoI from all good men with whom be wa« 

in 1817. acc|uaint4*<i. 

Mr. Hedley nveived the ruiliineiits In the first Supplement to the "Geo • 

of his education at Felton, in North- tleman*t Magaxiiie,**i8:{.'|,will befbund 

umlK'rland, and aAerwanU studied at an account of (iKtterholmc^ its lovelv 

Glasgow and Edinburgh ; fmni the u'enery, and the interesting btttorir 

latterof which places he went to I ^ng- ground with which it ia sn it o u n d wi 

leat, as tutor in the family of the Mar- A few years since Mr. Hcdky's anieat 
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toveari>iiii|uarinn punuiu induceil bint 
to purclniic the esUte upon which are 

Boman lUiion, Itnoivn in Englinh au- 
tburs by the name of " The Bowcn" 
«iid " Liole CheMerB," aiid in Latin 
hj " Viiiilotaaa," the itation of tbe 
Cohon Quina Gollorum during ■ long 
]K>ftian of the Roman en or Britain. 
A Jear prtvloiis to iiii retiring from 
hit pmfruianal diiltea is curate to Mr. 
Art-hHeaiiin Scot, in Ilieailjoiaing parish 
of WllilfivJd, he built, on a hcautiful 
kaim or (ivrr-ntde tnewlow, opposite to 
the tiill on friiiili tiM! natron stands, the 
•weclly wi|ucitcred cottage to wliicli he 
^Te the *ppmpriate nanie Of Chttta- 
Mme, and in which he continued to 
radde to the time oT hit mlliec sudden 
and much lameDled deatb. 

In die pulpit, Mr. Hedter was bold 
nnd energetic ; in his paritli. n lealont 
and diligent pastor ; and in the manage- 
menl of paiuh uIkmIs, Judicious and 
unwMried. While he resided in New- 
cBBtte, he was an active manager of the 
•ITBirs of the Satings Banks, the Li- 
Icrarj and Hiiloaopbical Sociely, and 
other public inititutiona, especially of 
the Antiquarian Society. Nearl; the 
whole of his house at Ctiesierttolme 
■Kta Iniill nut of the loose ruins of his 

scorclies ihrrc he diacoiend numerous 
liwribed altars, lahlels, and other in- 
terealing uiiiiquitics, all now in tbe 
Arcade at Cbnterliolme. 

His remiUDB were inlerred in the 
baautiflil and sequestered rhurch-jriud 
of Beltingbam, near an ancient crou, 
and adjoining la »blch Mr. Hodgson, 
the autlior of tbe Hislor; of Northum- 
berland, now in course of publication, 
in tome recent n;searches foiinJ two 
large Itoman altars, which be placed b; 
tbe sdeof hia (Hend'i gnve; so that it 
is now consecrated by a cross at its foot, 
and an interesting relict of Itonwnpiely 
DO each side of it. — Centlemcm'i ifagn- 



kindeil and mo&t humane disposition. 
He »as the first English President of 
Dimemniiii 1813, and wai the first 
Supreme Judge of the luniun Isbnds, 
after their occupation by the English, 
and framed tbe procedure far Ihdr new 
constitution. He revised the Roman 
judiciil procedure on his journey 
homowanli, at the desire of Cardinal 






> ISIE 



He 



I83S. 

Mr. Henry had filled, with great 
reputation, WTeral important judicial 
ulualions in our colonies. He expe- 
rienced the first shock of a paralysis on 
I the 2etb of Februuy, and since that 
' " » was wholly confined to bed. He 
a known to a very eiieaiive circle 
1 of friend*, and TCry generally beloved 
- n upright honourable mai.. of the 



of the counsel to Queen Caroline, and, 
from his great knowledge of the Italinn 
language, character, and customs, sent 

her Majesty, by appointment of lati 
Castlereagh. Haring, frombisquick. 
nesR and tact, always gl^en great satia> 
factiun in all employments which ba 
filled, he Has afterwards sent, in \%3i, 
as senior of the commissions for li^ 
inquiry in the West Indies. He wat 
the author of many works and tracts 
on legal subjects, and, even a few days 
before the stroke which caused bis 
death, hod published a pamphlet which 
went through three editions. He has 
left a widow and several children. 
The sons are mostly grown up, and, 
having been carefully educated, are all, 
we believe, filling emplojmcnl* with 
credit. Mr. Hem; has not left be. 
hind him a tingle enemy ; he was in- 
capable of being unjust lo any human 
being. — Morning Chronicle, 

HEPBURN, Majar-Gcneral Fran- 
cis; June T. 1X35; at Tunliridge 
Wells wbitlier he had recently goue 
fbr cfaange of air. 

M^jor- General Francis Hepburn was 
bom on the ISth of August, 1779; 

ful family uf the wutb of Scotland. 
He angsged very early in that profea- 

had honourably preceded him, amongal 
whom may be mentioned the gallane 

tlnguiilied a part in the wars of Gui- 
tavui Adolphus. The paternal grand- 
father ofGcneral Hepburn, James Hep- 
burn, of Brecarton and Keilh Mnrshall, ' 
was an active, strenuous supporter (rf 
the Stuart family: in tlunr savice ha 
spent the greater part of his fortuna. 
His two son* served with distinction la 
tlie Royal Army: the elded (Robert) 
was Lieutenant- Colonel in the Ennia- 
killeii Dragoons; the second (David] 
wat a Colonel of Infantry, and dis- 
tinguished himself on foreign service, 
piriicularly at tbe siege of Belleisle, in 
1761. Bad hcalrh nfaliged Inm, at in 
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early period, to retire from service, was ordered to join tbe forces under th^ 

when he married Bertlia Graham, of command of the Duke of Wellington, 

the family of Inchbrakie, a branch of at Brussels. On the 16th of June, 

the ancient house of Montrose, by 1815, he was present at the action of 

whom he had two sons and two daugh- Quatre-Bras. He was also engaged 

ters. The eldest son (James) obtained on the 17th; and on the memmabJe 

an appointment in the Civil Service of 18th he commanded the second batulion 

the East India Company ; the second of the third Guards, at the battle of 

(Francis), the subject of this memoir, Waterloo. At an cnriy period of the 

chose the military profession. action he was ordered to the iraporunt 

In 1794, at the age of fifteen. General post of Ilougomont, which had, until 

Hepburn was appointed to an Ensigncy then, been bravely defended l^ Colomrl 

in the 3d regiment of Foot Guards. Macdonnell and Lord Saltoun, with ■ 

In 1798 he served with his battalion in very inferior force. Here, as superior 

the Irish rebellion; and in 1799 he officer (Sir John Byng having taken 

accompanied the expedition to the Ilel- the command of the division in conM*- 

der. From 1802 to 1H05 he was upon quenceof Sir George Cooke being dt%. 

the Home Staff with General Adand, abledbyaseverewound),he,aff rourMr, 

at Chelmsford ; and in 1805 he went to assumed tlie command, Colonel WikkI- 

Malta with General Mackenzie Fraser ford having occupied the chateau with 

and General Acland, and remained his battalion of the Coldstream Ke;n- 

there with General Fox. From thence ment,and he (Colonel Hepburn) having: 

be went to Sicily, where he served under to defend tbeorchard and wood, — 1» lirrv 

General Sir Edward Paget. When the loss of officcn and men was rvry 

Sir John Stuart landed in Calabria and severe, and where, in addition to his 

fought the battle of Maida, he was con. own battalion of the Guards, he had ihi* 

fined to bed with fever and ophthalmia, command of several hattalionsof fori'ign 

In 1809 he went to Cadiz, where lie troops, with which he had been niu- 

was stationed in the Isla de Leon. forced during the action. 

In 1811 he was present at the battle The Duke of Wellington** dcsp.iuh 
of Barrosa, where he acted as Major will best show the importance of thi- 
in tlie battalion of his regiment com- post, and the sense entertained of ilu* 
manded by Major- General Dilkes, and gallantry with which it was maintainol 
where, in the charge, his leg was severely during tluu arduous day ; but om ing to 
shattered by a musket-l»all. Aniputa- some unfortunate mistake, the name of 
tion was proposed; but, knowing that he Colonel Hepburn was not mentiomni 
should thereby be dihabli>d from future in the official account of the action, but 
active service, he submitted to any risk that of Colonel Hume, who M-ritd 
ratlier tluin lose his leg. Hissuflerings under him, and who had no separate 
from his wound were sti severe, that he command, was substituted. This nii»- 
was obliged to return home; nor was Uke was aAerwaids oAcially, but never 
he enabled to rejoin the army in the publicly, explained; and it is pruhably 
Peninsula till the autumn uf 18 1'J. He owing to this circumstance that thr 
was then appointed, very much to his honours so hanlly earned were never 
satisfaction, to the command of a small lH*stowc<d u|M>n an officer who had main- 
corps of light troops or shar|>-shooters. tiinetl one of the most important points 

General Hepburn continued with the of tliv {M)sition, and upon the sticccvsful 

army whilst tlK*y drove the French defence of which the safety of the amy 

through Spain, distinguisliing himself may, in some degree, be said to have 

on many <K-casions particularly at the de}M.*ndtd. 

battle of Victurio, at Ni^elle, and the As a proof of General Hepburn** 

paMOige of tl>e Nive. love of the service and dcroCioQ lo k» 

In 1H14 he was ordered home to take professional duties, it may noc be un- 

the command of the luittalitm of the worthy of ol>servation that duriiw the 

third Guards which was dintined for the \«h(»le |M.*riod of his services after he 

ex}>edition to the Netherlands. Being njoineil tla> army in tlie PeniuMila, in 

detained by contiary h inds, he did not 181V, his wound had never been b«lcd 

arrive in England till after tlie ex{K*- exfoliations wen> fre«|uent]y occurring, 

dition Itad miiKhI. He, however, pro- and it was not till a late period Uiat a 

ceedvd to his destiiiatiun, where he part of the ball, viith a pt^rtioii of the 

remained until tiw month of June in cloth which it had carried into the 

the following year ; when his batulion wound, came away. From the aeverity 
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ut lliCH luSerings, aggravated by a 
tendency 10 gouE, liii bullli was grn- 
dually undmininvdi And Jiift conaiiLu- 

EUnk under tbem. He died deeply 
Umcnicd by all wbo knew and appre- 
ciited liii high and generous principle*, 
bia ilerling snd un 



H.jor-i 



neral 



Ilepbum nwiried tienrielta, eldeit 
•laughter and co-heires* of Sir Henry 
Poole. Bart, of Puolc Hall, in the 
county of Chester, and of Hooke, in 
ilie county oT Suawi j by nhich lady. 



HICKS, Sir William, the aeienth 
Baronet of Bevenlon, in Glouces- 
tershire (1619) 1 Oct. S3. IB34, at 
Whiuomb Pa^, in the <iaioe county ; 
aged 82. 

He was the elder ion of Sir Howe 
I]icks, the sitlh Baronet, by Martha, 
daughter of the Hev. John Browne ; 
and succeeded lo the baroneicy on his 
father^ death, April 9. 1801. He was 
for nearly fifty yeara an active and 
upright magislrBte for Gloucestemhire, 
and was accustomed lo preside ns 
diainnan of the bench at Cheltenham. 
Ai a landlord, no man has commanded 
more respect and oflection, and, much 
to his honour, lince he succeeded to 
Ilia estate, theie have been no poor 
rate* collevtitd at Whitcumb, although 
the whole of Itie parinta does not belong 
lo lum. Uia kindness and benevolence 
to hik bumble ndghboun have been 
mofit eaemphiry : he has ever found 

by providing empkiyment or nrlieving 
their wonts, when in distress and un- 
able to work ; while he has regularly 
paid a medical nun to attend thetn in 
oickueai. In the best of time* he raised 
Dcilher Iris rents nor hia tithes; his 
chief pride being to see a happy and 
prosperous tenantry around him, who 
tliould be enabled to provide every 
comfort for their rnmilics, and realise a 
good profit by their rarmi. When Sir 
William attained Iub majority, he 
beaded a large body of bis lenoDtiy 
and other electors lo tlie poll, to vow 
tor Mr. Chester, in the celebrated 
contcit for the county of Chiuceiter 
belwc«n Berkeley and Cheater ; since 
which period he luabeendittinguished 
aa A firm and active supporter of Tory 
liriiiciples. During llie wot lie com- 



oiBudcd the Cheltenham vol unteer corpa 
of infantry. 

Sir William Hicks was twice mar. 
ried. Hia Unl wife HBa Judith, Ihtnl 
daughter of Edward Whitcombe, of 
OrLeton in Worcestershire, lo whom 
he was mairicd in 1784, and who gave 
birch In an onlv son, Howe, who died 
an infant in uV?. Sir William mar- 
ried secondly, in Aug. 1793, Anne- 
Rachel, daughter of Tliomas l^bb 
Chute, of the Vine in Hampshiit^ 
Esq. by whom be tiad one daughter, 
Anne-Rachel, married, in ISIS, W 
W. L. Cromie, Eaq. only son of 9ir 
Michael CroAiie, Bart grandson O 
Ford, G(lh Earl of Cavan. 

Having died without male iasue, S 
William is succeeded in his title by hi* | 
grand-neptiew, Michael Hicks Hid 
Beach, Esq. of William airip-paik. i 
tlieaamecouniy, aonandbiirof Ihelat* I 
Michael Hicks Beach, Ex). M. P. for ( 
Cirencester. ^Geni/rman'i Mitgaan^ 

HOARE, Prince, Esq., SecrptaiT 
for Foreign Correspondence to tb* 
HoyalAcadcniy,F.S.A.andM.R.S.L.{ i 
Dec. 32. IS34, at his residence 
Brighton ; aged 80. 

This tasteful and elegant writer. 
amiable man. was the soa of Mn J 



1 Hoai 
the original r 



s of I 



a* a student at the Royal Academy, and 
afierwards continued his professional 
education by visiting Rome in 1 
where be studied under Mengs, 
bad Fuscli and Northcote among Idi J 
Domiianions. On returning, in 1780^1 
■□ Knglaud, he devoted himself for K,fl 
while to tlte practice of his profesaioa il 
in London; but ill health compelledfl 
hint lo relinquish ihe arts, and for lb 
recovery of his atrenglh he look a voja ■ 
age lo Liibon. 

On his return he directed his atti 
lion to dramatic comporution ; and w 
sucb success, especially in small aftttu ^ 
pieces, that many of them still ri 
tlwir original popularity. Hia 
production was a tragedy, enl 
•' Such Thing* Were." formed on lb* > 
bialory of lurk's cruelly in the reign 
of James II., and BrM acted at Bub 
on the Sd Jan. I78S, wfaile Mr. Hoore 
was idneot al Liverpool. 

On the leih of April, in Ihe same 
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opera of "* No Song no Supper" was 
first acted at Drury Lane. 

On the 3d of May» 1791 » was pro- 
duced at the same tlieatre his musical 
entertainment called ** The Care of 
Trophonius; ** and on the 33d of May, 
1792, at the Haymarket, his ** Dido, 
Queen of Carthage/' translated from 
Metastasio, which, though aided by the 
performance of Madame Mara In the 
principal character, by the music of 
Storacc, and by splendid scenery, met 
with but a ccid reception. It was, 
however, his first publiHhcd work. 

On the 1 1th March, 1793, his farce 
of «* The Pri»e, or 2, 5, 3, 8," was first 
acted at the Haymarket, for Signora 
Storace; it was very successful, and 
became a stock piece. On the 16th 
December, in the same year, lie again 
complimented Signora Sturace on a 
similar occasion with the first perform- 
ance of his farce of ** My Grand- 
mother,'* which was also favourably 
received. In 1795 he produced a mu- 
sical comedy, entitled " The Three 
and the Deuce,** aAer wards printed in 
1806. 

His next production was " Ix)ck and 
Key,** a musical furce, firnt acted at 
Covent. Garden, Feb. 2. 1796, with 
great applause ; and tliis was followed 
on the 30th of April by his " Mah- 
moud,** a mu!>ical oiM.>ra, perfunncd at 
Drury Lane. At the same tlieatre, 
two days after, his first dramatic pro- 
duction was again brou{;ht forward, 
for tlie lK*nefit of Mrs. Siddonii, under 
llie title of "Julia, or Such Things 
Wen'," and it was tlu-n publibhcd. 

On the 'J.'JtIi April, 1797. another 
o|K'ra from lii!» |>en, culled *'Tlie Italian 
Villafcers,** was prtHJucod at Covent 
Garden, and in the same year he wrote 
a muMcal eiitertoiuinent called ** A 
Friend in Need." 

In 1799 he produced a comedy en- 
titled ** Sigh«, or the Daughter,** from 
the German of Kotiebue ; and ** Hie 
Captive of Spilsburg," a munical en- 
tertainment alteri'd from the French 
" I^ Souterruiii." His subsequent 
dramatic works wt-re, ** Cliildn^n ; or 
Give them tlieir Way," a comic drama, 
and " Indiscretion," a comedy, 1K<X) ; 
** Chains of the Heart, or the Slave b> 

• 

Chuice." an o|>era, 1803; ** Hie Para* 
graph," a niuslcal entertainment, 1 8<)4 ; 
•• Partners'" a comedy, 1 S0.5 ; *• Some- 
tliiiig to do," a comedy, ISO:-. 

In consequence tif being a)i|ioiiitt.d. 
ii. I7l'[»^ to the honorary \H»t of Foicign 



Secretary to the Koyal Academy, U' 
published in 4to. 180*2, •* Extractk from 
a Correspondence with the Acadeaiief 
of Vienna and St. Petenbury, on the 
Cultivation of Painting, SculpCure, and 
Architecture,** a work afterwank con- 
tinued at intenralt under dit title of 
*« Academic AnDala.** In 1806 be 
published ** An Inmiiry inlo the rcqui. 
site Cultivation and IVmu t tetc of 
the Arta of Design in England. ** In 
1809-10 he edited, in two volume^ 
quarto, ** The Artiat^** • coUfrtioo i4 
Essays, written cliieijr by praieMional 
persons, and to vhicb he contributed 
several papers. In 1813 be published 
** The Epochs of Uw Fme Am, am- 
taining Historical Oboervations on the 
Um and Pk^tgraat of Paiming and 
Sculpture.** 

Besides these Tarious works, he «as 
also the author of • poem entitled 
« Love*s Victims," and of a «* Life ul 
Granville Sharp,** cliaractcrisod by a 
delicate perception of Christian ctcel- 
lence, as well as a just laste. 

His last production was an £asa« 
•*On the Moral Power of Stekspeare'* 
Dramas,* *read before tbe Royal 8uciei> 
of Literature, and printed in their 
Transactions. With this elegant and 
thoughtful paper be dosed his literart 
carver, vMablishinf by arcuments anil 
facts tlie indispensable uiuon of moral 
truths with dramatic and all liCcnry ri- 
ccUence. 

The intellectual cnJovments of Mr. 
Iloare did notsuqMSi MsbeoevoteiKT. 
integrity, and sincerity ; the mikliu-x% 
of his manners and kindness of hi* 
heart won him tlic respect end aflcctioo 
of tlie refined and cnligbtcncd circle 
w ho enjoyed tlic advantage of his friend- 
ship. He left his library to tbe Royai 
Society of Literature. 

A portrait of Mr. IIoere,by Nortb- 
cote, is publislied in the ** European 
Magazine" for Feb. 1798; and an- 
other, drawn by Mr. George Dance in 
that year, was published In 1814 in 
Daniell's Engravings of Dance's Psr- 
traits. — Gentli-mmnU Mmgmame. 

HUNT. Henry. Esq., late M. P. 
for Preston; Feb. 13. 1H35; nt Abes- 
ford, Hampshire; in tbe 62d yev of 
liiA age. 

Mr. Hunt was bom at Widdiagton 
Farm, in the parish "of L*pfanveo/Wih. 
shiro. For many years be rrgolariy 
atuiidid Devize* Market, sebkun, if 
v\er. missing a market day. After his 
futlKi's death Uv was elected 
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icipul dining- muiry Cnvtdr;; but in consequence of 

or Lhe finnert U Ihc Bear some misunderstiinding lie recuired ■ 

inn; die dmughier of the landlord ul' Itttcr Troui Lord Biuce, Hying "that 

wliidi inn, Miu liBk-omb, he nuuried. liU services were no longer required i^ 

TItougb fond or pleasure, no man aU the Marlborough troop, aod rtqucMii^ 1 

' ' * s fiimiiag (hat he woulit relurn bis tword UM 



buiineu, and the two 
the kingdom were managed better, or 
were Ilk higher canditioQp He bad also 
the beat Bock uf Southdown ibecp in 
: counlj, the woul of which sold toi 



pistols by tbc bearer." Hutit replied, 

' ~ be was abtonislied at the commuaJ- 

in — that be would attend on Ibe 

fieU-day fat an ei|>lanBlion, and 

he should ni " 



(be very highest prices. In the year with him, not recollecting hi 



IROl, 



I 



L orthe County caused letlcrs accordingly fell ii 



tbe churchwarde 
requiring from every parish a returu of 
■11 moveable property, live and dead 
«lock, &c., in Mr. Hunt'i aebedule 
we rv enumerated— wheat, 1,S00 sacks; 
barley, 1 ,500 quarters ( oats, 400 quar. 
ten; hay, 350 tons; cart bortes, SO, 
value from 90 Id TO guineu each ; 
■working oien, 10; cowi, ilO ; ibeep, 
4,300, Ac. ( ollogether valued at un- 
warda of 80,000/. ; the whole of < 



r the roll-call; i 



lergeant called oi 

tbe moment Hunl'i name was omil 

ill tbe regular order he put tpura to 

horse, and rushed ruriousi; up lo 

sergeant, of whom he stemtj d( 

the authority for passing over b)9 

The sergeant said it was dune b 

of Lord Bruce. Hunt then went up I 

to Lord Bruce, and demanded sattk 1 

faction. For tbis offence Hunt wM 1 

indicted in the Court of King's Bencb, I 



lie voluntarily tendered (o the Govern- found guilty, and senlencerl to pay ■ I 

nKUti to be at tlidr disposal in case of fine of loot and to be iD^irisc 

wi invasioii. He also engaged to enter aii week*. In prison he mi 

liimself and Ibrce servants, completely Waddinglon and some other Radical% ] 

equipped, and mounted upon valuable to wliich may be attributed his su' 

liunlers, as volunteers, into tbe tegi- quent political sentiments. 
ment of horse that should make the It was in Bristol, wbeie he was 

first diarge upon tbe enemy. Tliis lowing Ibe trade of a brewer, that be 

liberal and patriotic ofler was talked of mode his debAt as a candidate for ptir- 

all over tbc country, and be received luunentary lionoun. In June 1811^ a 

the ibaolu of the Lord Lieutenant. vacanKy boving occurred in the repre- 

The yean 1801 and 1803 may be said sentation of that (own, the candidaUa 

to have been the leniih of the farmers' proposed were R. H, Ddvis, E«q., Mr. 

glory: wheat being at this lime 4t a Hunt, and Afr. Cobbett. The poll 

(Mck. Attbougb Hunt genmlly drove was kept open for 14 days, at an enor- 

fuur-in-haud to Udiies raortet, hewas muiu eipense to Mr. Davis. Serioiu 

able to do a day's work with any lioia took place, and the city was for ■ 

labourer in the county; and sevnml time at the mcicy of a lawless mob. 

anecdotes are related of the "labours" The numbers polled were, for Miv { 

of this modern Heiculca. Davis 3145, Mr. Hunt 235, Mr Cob- 1 

Hunt was an entliusiast in every bett O. IWIiatnent bdng dissolved I 

thing be undertook, and in nothing in the following October, Mr. Hunl ] 

more so Iban as a hunttman. One day agstn offered himself in opposition to 1 

wliilst holding tbe plough the bounds Mr. Davis, Mr. Protheroe, and Sr J 

poned by, when Hunt, without hesi- Samuel Romilly; and he wa „ 

lation, look the fore horse Irom the beaten by a Urge majority, Mr. Davii ] 

team, and, mounting it without saddle, and Mr. Fralheroc being the memb«n j 

was Snt in at Ibe death, and triumph, relumed. They were, however, petU \ 

■Dlly cut olT the hrusfa. On another tianed against by Mr. Hunt; and H ! 

occasion, at the end of a very severe wu supposed at the time that if Mr> ' 1 

■Ug-efaasc, Hfter a run of neatly 30 Hunt had not failed, a 
tDilea. he sttipped, and rushed ii 



lo »vc tbe life of employing ci 



ig the hit of AciKon 



risk of been 






1, bribery might have 



I'rotberoe. Mr. Hun 



It the agenU of Mr. 
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Un before the Bristol Exchange, arc fit of paralytiii, which 1 fint UirvAlcned 
fresh in the recollection of many, as immediate divsolutaon; and he did noi 
well as the state of alarm into which afterwards Wave Almford. It »m 
his presence frequently threw the city, remarkable that, during hia illness, his 
Mr. Hunt twice contested the county left aide, which was the stricken side, 
of Somerset without success, and also continued, as long as be lived, as warm 
made several fruitless attempts to in- as the other, and the puke of his Uefi 
terest the electors of Westminster in arm, in which be had not the iligfatett 
his favour. Although as a mob orator feeling, was as strong and as regular 
his popularity was unrivalled, and his as that of his right. Hw Earl of 
out-door triumphs were hailed by as* Guilford sent his Chaplain* ttw Rev. 
sembled thousands, as at Manchester Mr. Gamier, to administer rriigious 
and Spa Fields, yet he had perhaps no consolation to him ; Mr. Hunt was 
serious hope of ever becoming a British extremely grateful lor this maH^ of 
senator. At length, however, during kindness and attcntioBt and nqumud 
the excitement of the Reform Bill in the Rev. GentlcsMWi to read sevrml 
18 SO, he defeated the present I^rd chapters of the Bible to him, and to 
Stanley at Preston, and entered the pray with him. Mr. Garnier went 
House of Commons, where, like other away convinced^to use lus own weeds 
noisy demagogues, he soon found his — ** that Mr. Hunt was a true Chris- 
level, and became harmless and insig- tian.'* It was suppoacd, fiir some day » 
nificant, except in his votes. aAcr the attack* that Mr. Hunt's 
.In personal appearance he was per- powerful constitutioo would enable 
haps one of the finest men in tlie him to brave the eflbcts of the stroke 
House : tall, muscular, with a health- for several years, but it was soon found 
ful sun-tinged florid complexion, and a to be fatal. The pataenc himself knew 
manly deportment — half yeoman, half it ; and said, a few moments bcAire he 
sportsman. To a close observer, how- expired, ** I dm 91 peace with all man- 
ever, his features were wanting in kind. O God ! have merry upon me '. " 
energy of will and fixe<lness of pur- Mr. Hunt wm lofd of the manor of 
pose; the brow was weak, and the Glastonbury, in Somcraet, and pos- 
eyes flittering and restless ; and the sessed some property in the city of 
mouth usually garnished with a cold Bath, as well as in the vicinity of 
sim|>er, not altogetlicr accordant with Bristol, which falls to lus rider son, 
that heart-born enthusiasm which pre- Thomas, who is an emigrant fanner 
eludes all doubt of sincerity. If to in North America. His son Henry 
this defect we add that he wus a man lately married a lady named Vinor, at 
of very imperfect e<lucation, possessing Parliam, in Sussex. These comp ris e 
but little information, and that all on tlie whole of his immediate rdnuoos. 
one side, on the subjects he Ulked most His remains were removed to Col. 
about, and that readiness was the chief Vince*s vault, in the church at PkrlMSi, 
characteristic of his understanding, it attended by his son Henry, Mr. ClHrics 
Mill not be judj^ing uncharitably to I\>iir8on, and Mr. Wilkinson. — Gen- 
say, that a restless thirst of excitement, livmans Magaxine, 
great personal vanity, and the accident 
of circumstances, and not native force 

of intellect, achieved for him his " lia- |. 
dical notoriety." He was re-elected 

in I H:i I; but in the following year the INGLIS, Henry Dn^id, Em.; 

Derby interest resumed its sway at March 2(X 18S5, near Regent's Part; 

Preston. in the lOth year of his age: hia body 

When attncked with his fatal illness sinking l>eneath the woglit of his 

about three weeks before his death, exaluti mind. 

Mr. Hunt had recently leA London, This distinguished author wm the 

on a journey of business to the West only M>n of a barrister in Edinbugh, 

of England, where he liad considerable and was descended from a very andeM 

roiiiKition for the sale of blacking and family. His maternal grandmollMr 

annato, or cheese-colouring ; the latter was daughter of the celebrated Colondl 

an article if much demand in the dairy James Gardiner, wlio fell so nobly at 

countii*s of Somersi't and Durset. the battle of Pn.>ston Pans; and was 

When in tlic set of stipjiing from his hersrif the iiuUioress of an heroic 

ph:tcton, he was sciicd i%ith a violent \wcu\. 'Hirough Iht Mr. Inglis was 



■llk-d Id Ilie noble bsuK of Buchui ibe " New Gil Blu" wu tlie only 

iiid the Enlunes. one of sll his worlu that mu uniuc- 

'riie writingi of Mr. Inglis are two- ceuful ? 
fold — IVitela and fiction ; taii, what Half the world, alarmed at the (iile, 

in iioi unuiual, the succcas of hb wotkt refuted lo read it ; and the otiier half 

u'ta prftly nearly in the invcne ratio feared to judge, after it ttad read; 

uf their merits. It may be justly said wliileof thosoalle loforma jiidgraeiit, 

that Mr. Inglis gwned hii reputation and who fell the power of thii work, 

liy llune of lua works least diatingnitli- not a man was found bold enough to 

ml by genius; for while it is as ■ encounter the public ordeal, by siand- 

nrller of tnteU that lie is chiefly ing forward to qwak the bold truth 

known, it is as a writer of fiction that before the world. '■ Atu ! " tny poor 

lie most deserved lo be ao. Of Ilie frieud used to eiclsim, " I fear I hate 

former class, lua '■ Spun in IB30" is wrillen my ' Gil Bias' fur posterity." 

urujuestionabjy liis best work ; and his He was right, and tbo neil generaiiuQ 

■' Ireland in 1834" sltrscted very will find it out. 

•.-uiiuderable notice. His " CKwnel His •< Solitary Walks in Many 

blaiHla" abounds in elegant dcscrip- Lajids," is the other work partly of 

lions of natural scenery ; while his this class Which developed the real 

" 'I^rol." his " SwiUerland and the genius of its author. The apostrophe 

I'yrvnees," and his " Norway," arc to May, and the lolcmn picture of 

all books of much merit, and have September, have hardly a parallel for 

altogether contributed to catsbliih Tor purity of diction and elevation of 

him a just and well-eaniedreputation ; Ibought, whether in the prose or in 

white they liave been of great utility the jwetry of our tongue. Shakspeare 

to the world, by making one part of i( founded his plays on irinslaiions from 

bMer able to appreciate Ilie moral the French and Italian n 

character and the physical advantages Byron copied most of liia no _ 

[waened by other parts. But it was D'UerbeloI and the German KotiM.I 

in tbe regions of pure imagination that bucs ; while in the " Ivanhoe" only, 

the genius of Inglis loved most to I delect three long itories copied from 

range ; and it was liere only that the Boccaccio. 
magic of hit pen is lo be seen and IngUs created for himsclf- 

felu with him it was easier to creai 

for travels, however useful, are borrow ; and that man has yi 

limited in the means which they place who will present io one work 

at the disposal of genius for making subjects on wliicli to engnge i 

its power lo be felt. But how changed of the artist in the loftiest 

ri« the pod^n of him who enters tbe derest styles. — LUeraiy C"= 
wide ud boiindleiB regiona of un- 
created worlds. — of turn who.gtOBtiug 

" Above the visible diurnal sphere,"' 
■liempla lo embody, by the aid of a JOHNSON, General Sir Henr 

- frail and perishable pen. Ban- 0. C. B., Colonel of the Sta 

year of his age. 
This is the impassable gulf that mpt- He entered the army in 1761, as mi 

rales the little from the great — that Ensign in the SSlli Foot, and lud con- 

dividesgeniusfrom herimitaton. And sequently been nearly three quarlen 

here il Is (hat Inglis baa taken up his of a century in the King's service- 
abode ; and, ignorant as I believe the He served during the seven years' 

world at this moment is of the Jsct, il war, and got his company in 1763. 

il in these regions that our author will He served in America under Sir W. 

bv (ought and found by posterity. Howe, and remained jn that country, 

Wilh all the great efTotts of tlie under Lord Corawallis, until the capU 

brigblest i|Hrila of our land still liEih tulalion of the British Army, wben 

in my memory, I will boldly assert he relumed lo England, 
ihai Ihciw is one effort of our author The flrat regiment he got was the 

ilial will stand a i-ompuriion «iih the Slit Fool, in 1798. 
Iiisl of them. Yet, will it be belieted l^Iv served on tile sIsS' in IrcUnd 
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during the last rebellion, and com- in a hot climate greatly injured hit 
manded at the battle of New Ross, constitution, and was the cause of the 
where he had two horses shot under ill state of health under which he i4if> 
him. His military skill, during the fered to the close of his life. AfU-r 
whole of tiiis unnatural contest, was his return to England, be qualitWd 
conspicuous. On tlie latter occasion, himself to senre on the general staff, 
he so judiciously stationed the very He went on lialf-pay in 1814, froa 
small body of troops under his com- which period his life was wholly de- 
mand as to effect the complete dis- TOted to science. His trigonometrical 
comfiture of an immense mass of the in- operations, his experiments for dct«r- 
surgents, who had rushed with levelled mining the length of • pendulum 
pikes into the very heart of the town, beating seconds, and hia labours fur 
whence they were finally rejected with constructing standards of wcighls and 
the loss of 2000 men. He was af- measures, are well known ; thej com- 
terwards appointed Governor of Ross bined patient industry, miniite oh- 
Castle. servation, and mechanical skill, with 

In 1818 he was created a Baronet, high powers of reaaoning. Most of 

and the following year was appointed the learned societies in Great Britain 

to the command of the 5th regiment, and on the Continent testified tbctr 

Sir II. Johnson was, at the period of sense of the value of GapC Katcr's 

his demise, second on the list of Gene- services, by enrolling him amoofst 

ral Officers. — UnUed Service Journal their members. The Emperor of 

Russia employed htm to construct 

standards for the weiglita and mea- 

K. sures of his dominions; and was so 

pleased with the execution of them, 

KATKll, Capt. Henry, F. R.S. ; that he presented him with the ordi-r 

April 2G. IH'.\5 ; at his house, York of St. Anne, and a diamond snullUioi. 

date. Regent's Park; age<l .58. The even tenor of Capt. Katrr'i 

He was bom at Bristol, April IG. life was rarely intcmipled. Tike lost 
] 777 ; liis father was of a German of his daughter, who fell a victim t4i 
family; his mother the daughter of her ardour for science in 1827, wa^ the 
an eminent architect : botli were dis- severest affliction by which he wat 
tinguislied for their scientific attain- visiteil. Slie died in her seventcvnih 
nients, and united in in<;})iring him, year, after having displayed inalhe- 
from his earliest years, %wtli a taste for niatical powers of a high order, and a 
physical investigations. After sonu* love of science that even increasing 
time his father, who designed Ilcnry physical weakncM could not de^roy. 
for the profession of tlje law, began to .Most of Capt. Kalcr^s publications 
disc()iira;re his exclusive devotion to ap}K>ared in tlie " Fhilotophical Trans- 
abstract science, and he parletl from actions'* to which he waa a very coo- 
matliematics as reluctantly as Black- stant contributor. ^^lArfumiis. 
htone from his poetry. During the KEMPE, Mrk Ann, widow of thr 
two years that Mr. Kater was in a late Jolm Kempe, Esq. ; March 17. 
pleaders office, he acquirinl u con- 1 83 '>; in Rodney Building*, New Kent 
siderahle {Kirtion of legal knowledge. Road ; in her 90th yaar. 
on which he valued him<iclf through Mrs. Kempe was by her father de- 
life ; lint the death of his f.ither, in scended from a family of the name of 
17!)}, permitting him to resume his Arrow* wlio, she used to aay, bad suf> 
favourite studies, lie bade adieu to the fertnl much in tlieir pntrimooial pQ»> 
Hw. and obtained a eonuni-sion in the si'Sfiions by the civil wan; and by bar 
I'Jth regt. of Foot, then stationed in mother Kli2al>eth( whose maiden name 
India. Duting the following )car he wai Jordan, a native of Irebuid, »he 
was engaged in the trigonometrical died in 1 799, aged 99) firom the 



survey of India, under Colonel I^ml>- tons. She was Iwm in the hour of 

ton, and e(»ntribute<{ greatly to the her father, Mr. Jamea Arrow (bow 

success of ih:it stni>i>ndous undiTtak- usi><l as an hospiul for the foot guank) 

ii)g. About the s.inie tinu' Ik- con* in Tothill Fields, Westminster, on Sl 

Htiutttd a peculiaily sensiMf hygui- Matthias-day, i*4lh February, l745-«». 

meter, and published n description of 1 1 ir intellectual endowmenta, although 

it in the •• Aiuatic IU>searclu>s." lli^ neVi-r eihibit4'd beyond the circle of 

unrimitted study during sivin vearN her family and friends, were of Ihr 
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highest order, and constituted a charac- Indies, Mr. Kcmpthorne was there 

ter of the most marked, decided, and appointed First Lieutenant of the 

estimable description. Comwallis frigate, in 1805 ; and in 

Her affectionate and generous heart, 1807 obtained the command of the 

her cheerful disposition, firmness of Diana brig, in which he captured the 

spirit, and unaffected piety, will ever Topaze piratical schooner, in May of 

be cherished in the recollection of that year (on which occasion he was 

those united to her in the nearest and severely wounded), and a Dutch na- 

dearest ties. She was a sincere mem- tional brig of 6 guns in August 

ber of the church of England, firmly 1 808. 

attached to its scriptural tenets, as Towards the close of that year he 
opposed to the wild deductions of was employed, with a brig and cruiser 
Calvinism, and the superstitions of under his orders, in blockading Can- 
Popery. A few days before her death ton; and in Sept. 1809 he captured 
slie participated in the Lord's Supper, tlie Dutch national brig Zephyr of 14 
a rite for which she ever entertained long-sixes. Whilst employed in the 
the deepest reverence, and from which Eastern seas, he made several import- 
slie constantly testified that she received ant hydrographical discoveries ; one of 
the greatest comfort and support. Af~ which, an extensive and dangerous 
ter an illnesss of upwards of five patch of coral to the south of the 
months, during which she retained an Natuma islands, he named after his 
extraordinary possession of her mental little vessel the Diana ; which was at 
faculties, surrounded by her two sur- length worn out, and laid up at the 
viving cliildren and numerous grand- island of Rodrigues, in May 1810. 
children, she tranquilly resigned her He was made commander April S. 
spirit into the hands of her Creator, 1811; appointed to the Harlequin 
literally closing her own eyes, and sloop, Nov. 11. following; and to the 
falling, according to the language of Beelzebub bomb, July 2. 1816, then 
Scripture, in alluding to the death of under orders for Algiers. During the 
the righteous, " asleep." bombardment of that town he com- 

Her surviving descendants are her mandcd the division of bombs, and 

eldest son, Alfred John Kempe, Esq. after its surrender was appointed to 

F. S. A., Mrs. Bray (late Stothard), act as Captain of the Queen Charlotte, 

wife of the liev. £. Bray, F. S. A. 108, bearing the flagof his early patron, 

of Tavistock, and ten grandctiildren. He was promoted to Post rank on the 

children of her son above named, of ICtli Sept. following; and continued 

which the elder is John Edward Kem)>e, to command the Queen Charlotte until 

B. A. of Clare Hall in tlie University she was put out of commission. — 

of Cambridge, in holy orders. — Geii' Abridged from ManhcUCs Royal Naval 

tlemans Maga:Jne, JBiogravhy. 

KEMPTHOIINE, William, Esq. KNOX, Major-General Sir Alex- 

a Post Captain R.N. ; at Exeter. ander, K. C. B., of the Hon. East 

This officer was anativc of Pcnryn; India Company's service ; at Barrack- 

his father and maternal grandfather pore. 

were both commanders in the Falmouth This officer belonged to the Bengal 
packet service; and the name of the Establishiiient,and went out to India in 
latter was Goodridge. He entered 1 780, when he was appointed, on the 
the navy in 1795, and served the whole 6th of October in that year, to a Cor- 
of his time as Midshipman under the ^ netcy ;' he was promoted to Lieutenant 
active and chivalrous command of Sir 4th August, 1781; to Captain, 7th 
Edward Pellew, the late Viscount Ex- January, 1796; to Major, Ist May, 
mouth. At the age of sixteen, he was 1804; to Lieutenant- Colonel, 1 5th 
carried prisoner into Rochelle, whence, August, 1800; to Colonel, 12th Au- 
however, after six weeks* captivity, he gust, 1819; to Colonel- Commandant, 
had the good fortune to escape, in 16th August, 1822; and to Major- 
company witli Mr. Henry Gilbert, General, 22d July, 1830. 
anotlier Cornish youth, and in a few His first service was a campaign 
days more was again on l)oard the In- against the Mahrattas; and in March, 
defatigable. He attained the rank of 1781, he was at the taking of the 
Lieutenant in 1800. fort of Culhee. He next served in 

Having proceeded with Sir Edward the campaign against the Rajah, Cheyt 

Pellew in the CuUoden, 74, to the East Sing; and he was present during the 
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Kiege and cn])turc of the fortress of the whole of Lord Lake's campaigns 

Bidzigliur (Benares), in November, against the Mahratta confederates and 

1781. He was employed with his Jeswunt Rao Holkar; and in sereral 

corps, in the years 1782, S, and 4, in other attacks and skirmishes, 
reducing the refractory Zemindars in In April, 1817, he commanded the 

Bogclcund and Bundlecund; and was 4th Cavalry Brigade attached to the 

])rcsent at the storm of the fort of reserve, consisting of the 2d Light 

KhytuI, in March, 1783, and at the Cavalry and Skinner's horse (SOOO 

siege and reduction of Chowkundee, strong), and was detached by Sir D. 

in May, 1783. Ochterlony, with a cavalry brigade 

He marched from Futtehghur in three battalions of infantry, and ten 

December, 1789, for the Coromandel six-pounders, to compel the Newaub, 

coast, with Colonel Cockerell's detach- Jumshere Behauder (son-in-law to 

ment ; served the whole of the cam- Meer Khan, and his principal Sirdar), 

])aiga with the centre army, and was to give up his guns, which be refused 

pris >ut with the grand army during the to do, though repeatedly demanded by 

siege and storm of Bangalore, in March Sir D. Ochterlony. After three forced 

1791. He was also present in the marches he overtook the Newaub on 

general action against 'JHppoo's whole the banks of the Sambur tAke^ with 

army, 15th May, 1791 ; at the siege, his army of 10,000 men drawn up for 

and of the storming party, in tlie co- action, and took the whole of his artil- 

lumn commanded by Sir David Baird, lery (44 guns, with a proportion of 

at Sevemdroog, December 21st, 1791; tumbrils). 

at the capture, by assault, of Ootra- In June, 1818, the subject of this 

droog, December 24th, 1791 ; and of memoir was directed by Sir David 

the party who stormed Tippoo's forti- Ochterlony to proceed against Ajmeer, 

fied lines before Seringapatam, 6th and had with him six battalions dt 

February, 1 792. Subsequently he infantry, 2d regiment of Ligbt Cavalry, 

served the whole of Lord Comwallis's 2d and Sd regiments of Rampoor horse, 

campaigns on the coast. He was in and a suitable battering train; with 

the battle of Cutterah, or St. George, which he compelled the surrender of 

on the 23d October, 1794; and served the town and fort, with 73 pieces of 

from the commencement to the close cannon. 

of the campaign against the Rohillas, In March, 1823, he received ord«« 

under Sir Robert Abercromby. His from Sir David Ochterlony to proceed 

next service was at the siege and re- against the fort of Lamba, in the Jey- 

duction of the forts of Sosnee and Be- poor territory ; and after a ihiitless 

jighur, in the Doouab, in January and negotiation of some days, in which it 

February, 1803; and at the siege and at length appeared evident that the 

taking of Catchoura, by storm, in enemy were insincere in tbeir promises 

March, 1803, under Lord Lake; in of surrender, and were only anxious to 

the action before Allyghur, 29th Au- gain time, the batteries were opened 

gust ; and the capture of Allyghur, by on them on the morning of the 17th of 

btorm, 4th September, 1803, in the bat- March, 1823, when, after the short 

tie of Delhi, 1 1th Sept. 1803 (when the space of four hours' playing, the gvri- 

cnemy was completely defeated, with son, consisting of 500 men, evacuated 

the loss of all his guns), and where he the fort in rapid flight, when it was 

had a charger killed under him. The taken possession of. 
regiment, the 2d Light Cavalry, on He was subsequently removed fWmi 

the occasion received an honorary stan- Rigpootana to the command o€ the 

dard. He next served at the siege and Dinapore division of the army, and, 

taking of Agra, 18th October, 180:} ; having completed his tour on the sta^ 

also at the battle of Laswarie, Novem- he retired from active life to reside at 

ber 1st, 1803 (when he had a second Barrackpore, where he lately closed an 

charger disabled under him by a can- honourable and distinguished career. 
non-shot) ; at tlie battle of Deeg, and For his services the Major-Geoeral 

aking oi the whole of Holkar's guns, had been appointed a Knight Com* 

i3th November, 1804; at the siege mander of the Bath, on the S7th of 

••ud capture, by storm, of the fort of September, 1831.— A*«"*Hi^ from the 

Deeg, December 23d, 1804; at the ^^^'''d Service Jot'r'V' 
H>gt^ and four assaults of Bhurtpoor. 
ron^ ,' Miliar*' f* *pn' po<' Hi|~nt 
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LAFOREY, Sir Franda, Bm. 
(ITS9;, K, C. B., Adminl of tti^ 
Blue; Jims IT. 183.% at Brighlon ; 
in his 68th year. 

Ho WM bom m Virginin, Dec. 31st, 
1767 ; Bid was the only surviiing son 
oT Adminl Sir Jolill Lafurey, wbo was 
CTViled n Baronet in ITB9. by Eleanor. 
dauRhler of Col. Francis Farley. Royal 
Artillery, one of the council of An- 
tigua. His grcat-grandrather, Louis 
Laforey, Esq., was Jesceniled from a 
noble ramily in Poilou, and came lo 
England with King William III. 

Sir Pnncis entered the Navy early 
Id life. In 1191, having arrived to the 
mnlc of Commander, he was ippoinled 
to (be sloop Fairy, on the Lecirard 
Islands station, where be continued 
under the oHers of his father until the 
firing of 1793, and was then da. 
(patched lo England with an account 
of the rapture of the island of Tobago. 
On Ibo Stb June 1793, four days after 
his arrital, he was promoted to Post 
rank, and shortly after was appointed 
to the Carysfort of 31 guns. On the 
!t91h May 1794, be captured the Cu- 
lor, a French (HgaTe of 33 guns and 
SOD men, 16 of whom were slain, and 9 
wounded. The Carysfort lo^ but 1 man 
killed, and 6 wounded. The Castor liad 
formerly been a British ship, captured 
by the French, regularly condemned, 
and recomniiasioned in their sorrice; 
)et the Navy Board put in a claim 
for her IB be restored to the British set- 
Tiec on payment of savage ; but, on the 
matter coming before the Admiralty 
Court, Sir Jamea Marriol, the Judge. 
decided she was a lawful priie, and the 
whole value was decreed lo the captors. 

Capl. Laforey was afterwards ap- 
pointed lu L'Aimsble of 33 guns ; and 
in the summer of 1795 conveyed his 
father la Antigua, Sir John Lafurey 
having been reappointed to the chief 
cotnmand on the Leeward Islands sta- 
tion. Euly in the following year. 
Captain l..a<brey removed out of the 
Beaulieu, which frigate he bad com- 
manded hut ■ )>hort time, into the Sci- 
pio of 04 guns ; in which ship be was 



. sumndeied, Rear- A 
arrived to relieve Sir John 



Laforey, who immediately sailed for 
home; but unfonunolcly fell a vicUm 
to the yellow fever on the 11th of June, 
two days before the ship oune to land. 
His body was publicly interred at 
Portsmouth. 

In 1797 Sir Francis Laforey waa 
BpiHilnted to the Hydra ; and, while 

company with the Veiurius bomb and 
Trial cutter, be, on the 1st of May, 
179S, discovered a French frigate, a 
corvette, and a cutter. After a long 
cfuue, the former was brought lo aclion 
by the Hydra, who succeeded in draw- 
ing her on shore near Havre, and, 
M-iih the boats of his small iquadroD, 
destroyed her. She proved to be ths 
Conliante of 3G guns, and a crew ot 
son men, the greater part of whom 
got on shore. The corvette conlrivBil 
to escape, but the cutter sliared the 
fate of the fri^te. . 

.^flcr serving two years, 1799 and 
I BOO, on the Leeward Inlands station, 
in the Hydra, Sir F. I..aforey look tfas 
command of the Powerful, 74, and 
wu employed in the Baltic, and after- 
wards, under the orden. of Sir C. Pole. 
in Cadix Bay. Soon after the renewal 
I appointed to the ship 



paoying him lo the West Indies in 
search of the French and Spanish fleet: 
and in the memorable bailie of Trafal- 
gar had the good fortune to be en- 
gaged. The Spartiale sustained a leas 
of 3 killed and 00 wounded. Sir F. 
Laforey, with the other caplaina of the 
Heat, received a gold medal i and at 
the funeral of Lord Nelson he carried 
tlie standard in die Grsl bargt in llw ,' 
procession from Creeovrich. He waa 
afterwards employed in the Spartiatc 
in guarding the niait of Sicily ; and ha 
conrinued in the Mediterranean until 
promoted to the rank of Hear- Admiral 
in 1810. He was then nominatcil 
Commnnder-in- Chief on the Barba> 
dues station, with his flag in the Dra- 
gon of 74 guns, where he remuDcd ts 
' ' ; of 1814. On the in- 
Order of ll " 



; of tl 



1315, Sir P. Laforey was nominated a ' 
K. C. B. He was promoted lo 
rank of Vice-Admiral in 1819, aiH 
that of Admiral in 1833. 

He was never married, and has left 
no heir to tbe baronetcy. Hii sitter 
was married to Capt. A. J. P. Molloy, 
B. N. — C;niJhiiiait'i MugaoM, 
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LEIGIITON, Francis Knyvctt, in the Mediterranean, a« Aksi«>i.f.i- 

Esq.y Mayor of Shrewsbury, and for- Quartermaster- General, to serrcin t'l.- 

raerly Lieut. -Colonel in the Shrews- Field Department only ; in which c.i- 

bury VolunU*crs; Nov. 19. 1834, at padty, and in that of Aid-de-Camp t.> 

Shrewsbury ; in his 63d year. Colonel Anttrutber, Quartcrmasttr- 

He was the only son and heir of the General to the army in K^pt. fw 

late Rev. Francis Leighton, formerly serred during the whole of the' E^ryp- 

of Ford and Shrewsbury, by his first tian campaign, and was pmcnt in thf 

wife Clare, sister and co-heiress to John three memorable battles which tO(»k 

Boynton Adams, of Camblcsforth, CO. place, yia. — the landing in Egypt, 

York, Elsq.; and was fourth in descent March R. ; the takin)^ of Aboukir, 

from Sir Edward Lcighton, the first March IS. ; and that of Alvumlria. 

Baronet, of Wattlesborough in Shrop- wh«re the immortal Abercromby n.- 

shire. ceired hit death-wound, 3farrh' :?!. 

He was born at Heading, where his 1801. At the doaa of the camiuigti 



parents were temporarily residing, July he again joined the 61 st raiment. 

25. 1772, and there baptised. When which had sailed from the Cap« ot* 

of sufficient age he was sent to Shrews- Good Hope, and foithed part of \\*e 

bury school, and was afterwards re- expedition under Sir David Bainl i:i 

moved to Hugby school ; at which the Red Sea and acroia the I>OM.-n . 

places, combined with the instructions and continued ferring with it until tlu- 

he received from a parent so highly British forcea finally eraruated Ejtypt. 

gifted as was the late Rev. Francis whence they proceeded to >Ialt.i. 

Leighton, he acquired an extensive Here he received intelligence of ihi- 

and familiar acquaintance with the dangerous illneii of his motlicr. anti 

Greek and I<utin classics, to which he of the jHOcIamatidn of peace con^- 

aflcrwards added some of the modem quent on ifat i^gnature of the tn.'ary <•! 

languages. At the age of seventeen Amieni; which, 'combined w ith Miinr 

he entered the British anny as an en- other circumstances, induceil him to 

sign in the 4Gth regiment, of which retire from the regular f«rvice an<i ro- 

his reLitive, Lieut.- Gen. Sir Bahlwin turn home. His mother had not the 

I^Mghton, Bart., was Lieut. - Colonel ; satisfactionof again beholding her i ml} 

and in tlic year 1791 iiccompanie<l it and dearly beloved child, havin;* do- 

to Gibraltar, and thence, at the close parted tliis life previous to his arrital 

of 17<)3, to the West Indies, where he in England; where he was early ap- 

siTved in the island of Martiiii(|ue, and prised that his promolioo to th%* Ma- 

for a short time afterwards in that of jority of his regiment (the 61 si) niu->t 

St. Vincent, at the commencement af have met him on bit pasaagc. (>ti 

the Charil) war, having in the mean learning thin, no time was lo*4 in pr- 

time been promoti'd to a Lieutenancy, titioning the Commanderwin.Chiirf fur 

In 179(> he jnine<l the 61st rcgi- |)ennission to withdraw his resignation : 

ment, then stationed in the island of but although he was lo highly baluved 

St. Lucia, as Captain, and continued in the regiment that every officer in it. 

there in active service until that island even including the ncit in succevMon 

was evacuated by us, when he returned (Capt. Barlow), who aftcrwanb hail 

t<i England, and was api><>inted Aid- ttie promotion, most cheerfully signed 

de-Canip to Sir Ilew Dalrymple, the memorial presented to the Dukr of 

Lieut.-Govornorof Gueri]s(>y. In this of York for that purpoir, the request 

station he remained f(ir about a year was not complied with. 
and half, when, his regiment being In a letter of Colonri (afterwards 

orderi><l to the C:tiK> of GoimI Hope, he Major- General) Anstnither to Sir Hew 

was put upon the recruiting si>rvice; Dalrymple, dated Camp, near Alfi- 

but was sof>n after ap|Miiiite(l Aid-fU- andria, 20th Aug. 1801, the following 

(^anip tn Sir Charles (irey. General of tratimony was given to Licut^-Colooel 

the Eastern District. This ap|M)int- Leighton's duinict«r and military ta* 

ment was of short duration, owing to lents : **I have emplojred him note than 

Sir ('liarles (irey's removal, on which any other of the young mm who have 

Lieut.-Colonel ( then Captain ) I AM;;h- l>een sent out to me, or whom I lelected 

ton placed hiins4>lf at the Military Col- from the army : on no occatioo has he 

lege at High Wycomln*, \« hence, in ever failed me : he baa executed every 

IROO, he was directe«l to join the thing intrusted to him with a degree of 

army under .Hir Ralph Atiercromby sagacity, attention, and aclirity which 
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cannot be too highly praised; and he Lieut. -Colonel Leighton married, at 

giYes the promise of becoming in his Bristol, July 6. 1805, the Hon. Louisa 

time a mostYaluableoiiicerin the higher Ann St. Leger, daughter of the fifth, 

ranks of the service. Add to this, that and aunt to the present. Viscount 

his activity is without bustle, his spirit Doncraile, by which lady he has left an 

without noise, his merit, in short, with- only son and heir, the Rev. Francis 

out parade or presumption. Such is Knyvett Leighton, M.A., Fellow of 

my friend Leighton ; and I thank you All Souls College, Oxford ; and two 

most sincerely for introducing me to daughters, Louisa Charlotte Anne, mar- 

his acquaintance.** ried, April 23. 1833, to Thomas Henry 

After the rupture of the treaty of Hope, Esq., of Netlcy ; and Miss Clare 

Amiens, when the British shores were Leighton. 

threatened with invasion, Capt. Leigh- The funeral took place at St. Chad*s 

ton was Lieut.- Colonel in the Shrews- church, on Monday, Nov. 24th, and 

bury Volunteers ; since which he has was attended by the members of the 

also served as Major and as Lieut.- Body Corporate, together with the fol- 

Colonel in the Regular and Local Mi- lowing gentlemen as pall-bearers: — 

litia, and finally closed his military William Bayley, Esq., Charles Lloyd, 

career as Captain in the South Shrop- Esq., Rev. H. C. Cotton, Colonel 

shire Yeomanry, from which he retired Wingfleld, Thomas Eytpn, Esq., E. 

in 1830. W. Smythe Owen, Esq., Sir Henry 

In a civil capacity he had, in 1811, Edwardes, Bart., J. T. Hope, Esq. : 

the superintendence of the conduct and and as the principal mourners — T. H. 

correspondence of Lucien Bonaparte Hope, Esq., Rev. F. K. Leighton, 

and his family, who, in December, 1810, Rev. B. F. Leighton, Sir Baldwin 

had arrived in this country; and the Leighton, Bart., Rev. F. Leighton, 

firm and judicious yet gentlemanly Colonel Burgh Leighton. -» Gentle' 

manner in which this delicate and (as man't Magazine. 

then considered) important duty was LEGGE, the Hon. Sir Arthur 

cxecutecl, both at Ludlow and Wor- Kaye, K.C.B., Admiral of the Blue, 

cester, gained him the highest appro- uncle to the Earl of Dartmouth, elder 

bation of those in power, whilst at the brother to the late Bishop of Oxford, 

same time it acquired for him the esteem and to Lady Feversham ; May 12. 

and respect of those eminent individuals 1835, at his residence* on Blackheath ; 

who were for three years intrusted to in his 69th year. 

his charge. The only other civil office He was born Oct. 25. i 766, the 

which he undertook was that of Mayor sixth son of William, second Earl of 

of Shrewsbury, to which he had been Dartmouth, by Frances Catharine, only 

recently elected. In politics. Colonel daughter and heiress of Sir Charles 

I^eighton was from principle a Tory, Gunter Nicholls, K.B. He entered 

or, as now more properly denominated, the navy at an early age, and had the 

a Conservative ; but, whilst firm and honour of being a shipmate with his 

conscientious in the maintenance of his present Majesty on board the Prince 

own principles and opinions, he most George, bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. 

cheerfully conceded to those who dif- Dighy, on the American station. In 

fered from him the same privilege he 1791 he commanded the Sliark sloop, 

claimed for himself. In private life stationed in the Channel ; and in 1793 

be stood conspicuous as a specimen of was made Post in the Niger, 32, which 

an English gentleman : and, moving was one of the repeaters in the glorious 

in the highest circles of tlie county, he victory of the 1st of June 1794. 

was no less esteemed and beloved by his In the spring of 1795, the Latona 

equals and superiors in rank, than he frigate, to which he had been removed 

was admired and respected by all be- from the Niger, formed one of the 

neath him. squadron which escorted the Princess 

His death was occasioned by a severe Caroline of Brunswick to this country, 

apoplectic attack (to which he had for About May, 1797, he was appointed 

a considerable time been predisposed), to the Cambrian, 40, in which he cap- 

whilstaccompanying his younger daugh- tured several privateers off the French 

ter on horseback. It took place in the coast, and was in occasional attendance 

street of Shrewsbury, directly opposite on their Majesties at Weymouth, until 

the house where the renowned A<hniral the close of the war. 

Benbow was bom. Soon after the renewal of the hos- 
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tilhitfs in 1 80.-?, he obtained the com- 
mand of the Repulse, a new 74, at- 
tached to the Western squadron. 
Early in 1805 he captured a valuable 
Spanish merchantman, off Ferrol ; and 
in the same year was present in the 
action between Sir Robert Calder and 
the combined fleets of France and 
Spain. He was afterwards ordered to 
the Mediterranean; and in 1807 ac- 
companied Sir T. Duckwortli to the 
Dardanelles, where the Repulse had 10 
killed and 1 4 wounded . He afterwards 
went on the Walcheren expedition ; 
and, being attacked with fever at Flush- 
ing, was obliged to resign the command 
of his ship, and return to England. 

Capt. Legge was promoted to the 
rank of Rear- Admiral July 31. 1810. 
In the spring of 1 8 1 1 he was appointed 
to the command at Cadiz, having the 
Revenge, 74, for his flag-ship ; and 
remained there until Sept. 1812. He 
was aflerwards appointed to the com- 
mand in the river Thames, and hoisted 
his flag on the T}ii»l>e frigate off 
Greenwich, where it continued during 
the remainder of the war. He be- 
came a Vice- Admiral 1814, K. C. B. 
1815, and Admiral 1830. 

In 1801 he was nominated a Groom 
of his Majesty*s Bedchamber, in 
which character he walked at the fu- 
neral of George III. 

Sir Arthur was never married. He 
has died possessed of a very large 
fortune, which he has distributed 
among his nephews and nieces. He 
has iH'queatlied to his butler, named 
Smith, who has In-cn many years in 
his service, the sum of 3(X)()/., together 
with the whole of his valuable ward- 
rol>e. He has also left to Green, his 
coachman, 1000/. ; to Hurford, liis 
footman, 1000/. ; to Kitson, the groom, 
KXXV. ; and to his housekeejwr, KKKV. 
To his housemaid, who luul only been 
three months in his M>rvice, lie has 
bequeathed the sum of 50l. In addi- 
tion to thesi> legan<>H, he lias unlered 
the sum of 10(V. to Ik> paid to each of 
his servants in lieu of half a year's 
wages. Ills remains were interred in 
the family vault in Lewisham church- 
yard. — Principally from ManhcUCt 
Hoynl Xitvnl Ifutgntphy. 

LEMON. Uolwrt; Esq., F.S.A., 
Deputy Keeper of his Maji'sty's State 
Papers; July 'J9. 1K:)5. at his apart- 
ments in the new State l*a)H*r OJHce, 
St. James's Park ; in his 57lh year. 

This worthy man, and exc%>Uent pub- 



lic servant, was tbc son of Mr. RotK'i: 
Lemon, rcNrty-aeren years Chief Clerk 
of the Record Ofllice in the Tow«r uf 
London, who died Dec. 19. IH]:), .it 
the age of 84. It is mnarkiible that 
the Utter gentleman and Che laic Sir 
Isaac Hewd, Outer King of .^rm«. 
were midahipmen together, on lioard 
the old LiTerpool frigate, and pasMtl 
together for Lieutenants ; but were not 
commiasioned, both quitting the serricf 
at the peace of 176S, and a£>pcing pur- 
suits very different from their origin.\l 
profession, but in whicfa tfarj both ar- 
rived at considerable eminence, and 
lioth attained to m honoured old agi*. 
There is a portrait of Mr. I..emon. 
senior, etched by DanieU, after a skvtch 
by Lawrence. 

The gentleman now dtccawd «&<» 
bom in London, and received the chit f 
part of his education at the gnunmsr 
school of Norwich, under the Hrv. 
George William Lemon, compiler oi 
the "Etymological Dictionary." Hi- 
was 6rst employed in the bustoc«« of 
his profe«ioo at the Tower, by his 
father, and their names are uniteil in 
the title-pages of tlie Calendars of tU* 
Charter Rolls and Inquisitions ad Quthi 
Damnum, and of the Inquiutions Poa 
Mortem, published by the Record Com- 
missions. Some time, howerrr, before 
those volumes were printed, and after 
he had been engaged at the Tower for 
about eighteen months, he sras, on tie 
*J4th June, 1795» Hausfa ied as an 
extra clerk to the Sute Paper Officf. 
About tlie same time, and before Li- 
was eighteen, he married. 

His principal in the oAce was ilr 
late John Bniocv £iq*t ^ho was aft- 
pointed Keeper of State Papers in 
17912, and retained the situatioo until 
his death, in 1 896. when he sraa suc- 
ceeded by the Right Hon. Henry 
Hobliouse, the present Keeper. Mr. 
Lemon's talents and aptitude Ibr busi- 
ness were soon conspicuous, and be 
iK-came a valuable auiiliarj oC Ifr. 
Bruce. So early aa 1798, he ra ndetid 
considerable service in the compilatfas 
of the valuable historical Appeodii te 
the Report on Internal Ilefcoce^ dwiy 
relating to the preparations i 
the threatened invasion of 1 588. 
On the establishment of the 
Pai>er Office being re-modelled, ia 
IHOO, he was retained there; and ia 
Feb. 1801, was promoted to the ofice 
of Second Clerk, which in fact is the 
first clerk, under the Deputy Keeper. 



ially ^ 



^ft Mr. Bruci-, at ilw Eui Indiii H. 

^f wbera Ihc Isucr held the office of Hib 
loriu^aphcr, in colk'cting and arrang- 
■Dg the malcmli of tho AddkIs of (he 
Coaipanjr, published in leiO, Some 
time Bftcr, be received • vary fltUleriog 
innulion from (he U(e Duke of Korth- 
omberlaQd (o undertake the arrange- 
menl and cuUody orhlifamil; recofdi ; 
bu( (hit oSer wu broken off in con- 
sequence of Ihe fatal jllneia of his 
Grace. Shortly after, on the retire, 
tnent of Mr. Bruce from (lie Krviee of 
Ihe CaAt India Companj, Mr. Leoim 
had ibe oSec of his nppointmcn(, on 
eonditjcin that he confined himfletf ex- 
dutively (o (be biuine^s of ibe Com- 
pkn;r, with a salary of 250I., rising pro- 
greuiicly to 40CM. per annum. Thii 
was a Tery (ctnpling oBer, ai in the 
State Paper Office he had only a salary 
of StXU. ; and, after a negotiadan had 
been carried on for tome time, on the 
1 9th oF April, iSlT, he lent in a rciig- 

uned t«eiily-4wD years in (he office. 
Hr. Bruce, to whom (lie seivicci of 
Mr. Lemon were e4aen(ial, implored 
Lord Kdmouth no( lo ■cccpt Ihit re- 
signation; and (he retuh was, that on 
Ibe 7lh of June, 1817, an additional 
allowance of SOtV, a year was made to 
Mr. Lemon, and a piomite that he 
should succeed (o (he office of Depu(y 
Keeper on (he reliretnent or dcaiii u{ 
Mr. Browne, who then held thai ip- 
pain(meii(. Within ail months aTler, 
that gendeman died : and on the 93d 
oTfJan. IBIH, Mr. Lemon wb« ap- 
pointed Deputy Keeper. 

Having now the control in his own 
hands he for eercral years wduloualy 
and persevcringly employed himself in 
perfectinK the arrangement of large 
maHCs of pnpcri. The Royal Lellc 



:ript. 



IS dis- 



covered of Milton'b long loBI 
" De Doctrina Christiuu," which, 
having been presented to King George 
the Fourth, was intruiled to the Rev. 
C. Sumner, now Bishop of Win- 
cbeitei', for publication. Mr. Lemon 
received a copy, by command of liis 
Majesty, in teximonf of (he royal ap- 
probation. 

The attention o( Sir Robert (then 
Mr. Secretary) Feel was attracted hy 
this drcumslance lo the too long neg- 
lected value of the Stale Papers, and be 
was induced to recouimeod (a h» Ha- 
jeity the formation ofa Comminion for 
printing and publishing such portions 
of them as would throw light on Iba 
hiatory of the country. Accordingly,' 
a Commisunn was issued on the 10th 
of June, 1825, and renewed on the 
Mill of Sept. IS.SO, and Mr. Lemon 
was appointed Secretary lo the Com. 



The doc 



I Ihe 






Cormpondence, (lie Hoyalist Compo- 
dtion Papers, and, above all, the Papen 
relating to the Cuopowder Plot, and 
other very valuable series, consisting of 
many hundred volumes, are convincing 
proofs of hii labourK. The papers were 
deposited in two separate buildings, the 
office fonnerly in Scotland Yard and 
folely in Great George Street, and s 
long gallery over (heTrcosury passage. 
In this gallery, a vast quanUly of 
papen, of (lie highest value, was in (ho 
utmoat confusion, tind buried under 
•eeumulued dun and cobwebs. To 
clcanaethii Augean stable, Mr. Lemon 
VOU XX. t 



Suite Paper Office belonging ti 
reign of Henry VIIL never having 
been perfectly arranged, tha( laborioiia 
work was undertaken by Mr. Lemon, 
and wben perfiscted it wai determined 
to puUish them in seven daises or 
division! ; two of which were edited 
by the Right Hon. Henry Hobhouae 
in 1831, in a large quarto volume, and 
a third in (wo other volumes, in 1834 ; 
and we understand Uiat the nnneriaN 

nearly prepared for the press. 

In the duties of hit office IVIi. Lemon 
evn evinced lbs greatest lesl and en- 
thusissm, and his acquaintance with ilM 
principal events of English biliary waa 
very eitensive. Nearly every reeentlf 1 
published historical wink beiui ■ tex 
timony to his eiertians; and hlb naino 
is mentioned with a well-dMOvnt 
compliment hy Sir Waller Scott, in a 
posticriptappendedin Nov. l839tollw 
cabinet edition of ■' Bob Roy." notic- 
ing eome documenliin the State Paper 
Office relating to lliol nuooidinary 
persim. It may be added that Mr. 
Lemon waa induced by this drcum* 
itance lu pursue the illustration of hit 
own copy of Scon's novels with eopiea 
of historical doeumenls. 

It mun have been a source of th* 
highest satisfaction to Mr. Lemon, aflo 
having sedulously auended on the 
Suie Papers in (heir inadequate and 
ruined receptacles in Scotland YtA 
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and Great George Street, to see them 18'2G ; and has lefl one son, who ha^ 

at length safely deposited in the com- a numerous family ; and a widowed 

modious and secure house lately built daughter, who has one son. — Gcttt. 

for them in St. James's Park, and in Mag. 

which he had private apartments as- LINLEY, Wm., Esq. ;athi5chaln- 
signed to him. hers, Furnival's Inn; May 16. 1885. 

Mr. Lemon was elected a Fellow of The following tribute to tliis amiable 
the Society of Antiquaries in Moy, and highly-gifted man is from tlie |>cn 
1824; he was almost an invariable of the Rev. W. L. Bowk^ : — 
attendant at its meetings ; and he was lie was the last surviving son of 
the Treasurer of a private club formed Thomas Linley of Bath, the composer 
t*xc]uuvely of its members, of the of the songs in the ** Duenna,'* father 
meetings of which, by his historical of the beautiful Mrs. Sheridan, whose 
anecdotes and conversational talents, portrait poor old Sheridan preserved 
he formed the life and soul. We be- amidst all his distresses, till, utterly 
lieve his only communication to the broken down by embarrassments, in 
Society of Antiquaries was in 1 824, of his latter days of sorrow, he was obliged 
the Warrant of Indemnity to Lord to part with it. This portrait, repre« 
Treasurer Middlesex for the Jewels senting the beautiful Miss Linley in 
sent to Charles, Prince of Wales, in the character of St. Cecilia, was painted 
Spain (printed in the " Archseologia,'* by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and is now in 
vol. xxi. pp. 148 — 157.). He would the collection of exquisite paintings at 
doubtless have been a much more the Marquis of Lansdowne*s seat, Bo- 
extensive contributor, from the large wood Park, Wiltshire.* 
store of highly curious and intcrestmg As to poor Linley, the sweetest and 
documents under his care, but that he kindest temper, high and honourable 
was not at liberty to make public any principles, talents rare and cultivated, 
of the State Papers without the special and a genius for poetry and music, 
leave of the Secretary of State. distinguished this last remaining In- 

Mr. Lemon was a much respected heritor of a name now extinct, but so 
member of the brotherhood of Free- long connected with poetry and song, 
masons, and had passed through all the By the patronage of Mr. Fox, through 
offices, and attained all the honours of the interest of his brother-in-law Sheri- 
his lodge. In his younger day* he dan, Linley was sent out to India, in 
excelled in athletic exercises ; was fond the honourable situation of Writer; and 
of rowing, and an excellent skalter. In whilst acting in this capacity he was 
private life he was one of the most appointed Paymaster, at Vellore, which 
amiable and benevolent, and in society city he left just before the general mas- 
one of the most agreeable and intelli- sacre of the Europeans there resident 
gent of men. He then visited his native land, but 

Within the last eighteen months Mr. not with a fortune sufficient for com* 
Lemon's health had been seriously in- fortablc independence. He, therefore, 
terrupted by violent bilious attacks, again set sail ; his situation and cha- 
which, in spite of his active habits, fre- racter guaranteeing some occupation of 
quently confined him to his room, profit and respectability. 
About twenty days before his death he I accidentally became acquainted 
slipped down some stairs, and violently with Linley just before his first em. 
sprained his knee. The sprain was barkation ; and some circumstances con- 
reduced ; but the confinement brought nectcd with this acquaintance, which I 
o 1 a recurrence of his former disorder, shall set down, will, I hope, exctue 
accompanied with intermittent fever ; some egotism ; for, from my first acci- 
no danger, however, was apprehended, dental introductjon to Linley, I may 
until, on the morning of the 27th of date not only many years of intimate, 
July, a sudden change came over him, undevlating, and confidential friend- 
and in about five and twenty minutes ship, but it is also memorable from its 

he ceased to breathe. On a post-mor. 

vcm examination, his liver was found 

seriously diseased, and his heart extcn- • In the window of New College 

siyely ossified. His body was interred, chapel, at Oxford, designed by Sir 

with that of his k*" -"<*'>, in ^«P"inir Toshua Reynolds, the figure of Charity 

-^n churchyard. s supposed to »^" a portrait of Mrs. 
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celubnud d 
I ilunk i 
lirit met Litilcy, kwii titer ihe 
rioge of Sheridan with hit lul wife, 
Heiier Ogle, dftughier of the Dean of 
Wincfaeiter. Sberidui then ~ 
■plendidlj in HenTord Street, M>y 
Fair, ami, when 1 vat dnt introduced 
lo Linley, bad juit giTen a morainE 
concert, at which was present Laid 
Edward Flti-Gcrdd inJ lilt newljr. 

llie suppuseii daughter of ihe Duke of 

diBrscter* for station and talents, in 
the high world, graced this concert, 
with tlie chief singers from Druiy-lane 
and tlw 0|ien-houae. The young, 
and gajr, and heautiful, and happy, 
were (lowlji departing, whitut I ilmid 
linniing 10 the affecting sounds — to 
me far mare affecting lluui all t bad 
erer heonl, of a ynuili, tauchias the 

liced, and si aging, 




1 1 



His- body wii deposited in the fa- 

lyvaultat St. Paula, Covent Garden. 

e hu left Sir J. Lubbock and Henry 

ipparenlly unno- Chilloo, Esq., eiBcutors ; and bas be- 

. '-r tone, queatlicU ■■■■ property to his niece, Misi 

.quisite TftkelLonlvdaughlcrofhisnislerMis. 

Tickell. He bad three sister^i one 

Sheridan ( 
Mr. 'Hckell, son of the fliend of Addi- 
son ; and the youngest to Mr. Word. 
All died al an early age. — Genlleman't 

LOGAN, Alexander, Esq,, F.S. A.; 
' ' Sf). 1834, at Earns, fVom oujli- 
tion of the heart ; aged 44. 
Mr- Logannnsanaiive of Scotland, 
icnee he removed lo London in early 
e. His habits tormed (ram inftncy 
— 'iicrary. He was a good bota- 






Sheridan obwi 

troduced me to him of wl 

have just heard, and wiih whom, from July ^- 1834, 

that hour until his dcatli, I hare lived 

with the greatest intimacy. 

He waa now contemplating his Toy- 
age to India; but be aened lo paia a 

Kaw dajB with me, pmwut to lus de- 

K^ttrtun. This visit is singular ; be- 

Eaiifir »l this time, I had accidentally 

WHto remarkable gueste, then ciiually 



■■ Uiikno 






uages. He b 
ti the Contini 



via— L'l 

^BtlKlepend 
Hfbr the I 



e in Ilie 
fluency 

ttendvcly 

nu uy wnicn he wan 
Qulatc a great quantity 



veiled ei 



> India; 



nt of his 



le diary, and ac- 



bad tbe [ 



London life 
fbr the 

where his manners, gentleman! 
*ilf, Mientilic knowlnlgc, and 
fell allachment lo music, particularly talei 

of Ow school of Purcell and Handel, wiib mott animateil leeiing, two teno 
made him always a most welcome com- treble, and hale, tbe leading parts i 
panion. Me wss a toember of the presenting some of the most splend 
Madrigal Club of Noblemen and Gen- pawagea of Handel's dioruset, to tf 
llcmen at the Thatchrd-bouse, and the aucpbr might almost consider hii 
a full performance. 



' Mr. Linley w 
person living whi 
It of taking up 
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bis observations are often interesting wbidi was bis original occupation. 1:%. 

and valuable. Tlie following extract was steward, parish -clerk, hanu-s^- 

frora his Journal will show bis state maker, wire- worker, constructor ft 

of mind, and the reflections which winnowing machines, and Tender of 

suggested themselves on New Year's every thing. His mother** name « .!•• 

Day, 1834: — Anne St. John: Jm was desctrmlfi 

** I hope the period of time which from a good family, the St. Johns, nhd 
has JDst eipired has not been passed originally came to Ireland from the 
by me altogether witliout some im- Palatinate, and itttled in UmeritL. 
provement, both intellectually and mo- Both Mr. Long's parents were Pnvti-M- 
rally. In bodily health I have never ants. Besides John, they luui two 
been one moment, throughout the children ; Williamt ^^ enlisted fri)in 
whole of the year, day nor night, with- a militia regiment into the army, tAxm 
out the most acute pain from the dis- rose to the rank oC aerjcant, and was 
ease under which I suflTer. Am I to until lately, a settler, with his wife and 
indulge in the * dream of a man awake,* family, in Lower Canada, when* he 
and hope that the new division of time obtained a grant of lands ; ami n 
on which wc are entering will be more daughter, who died young, af\er the 
propitious ? — that I may recover again removal of the family to Uoneraile, in 
the blessing of health ? I will once the county of Cork. 
more hope, under tlic divine protection At an early age, John emulated lii« 
of Him who sees and orders wliat is father as a **Jack of all trades." In 
best for us ; and rely for a happy issue addition to the hereditary occupatioii 
to all that apjtears unfortunate to my of basket>roaking, be became a car]H*n - 
limited human understanding, to His ter, a painter, and a glasier. Befurt* 
grace, through the merits and blood of be was seventeen years of age, hon- 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.** ever, he had thrown aside the chis«l 

His remains were interred in the and the diamond, and confined himM,'lt' 

Protestant churchyard, where a friend entirely to the pencil. A lady of tlu- 

who lately visited the place found the name of Schuter, who lived in Doni*- 

gravc neatly planted with flowers and raile, was the first person who notictil 

evergreens, according to continental his early talents : she gave him httlo 

practice. prints and drawings to copy; an<{. 

Besides being a member of the Lon- whilst thus stimulating hb exertions 

don Society of Antiquaries, he was instructed him by btr advice. PuMic 

also a meml>er of the Society of Anti- interest was soon excited in 6vour of 

(juaries of Scotland; the Highland, so promising ahoy ; and a subicripcitMi 

the Geological, Horticultural, and was made by the Doocraile family, an«l 

Travellers' ; the Anti({uarian and Lin- the gentry in the neighbourhood, to 

nwan of Normandy, ^c. send young Long to Dublin, where. 

Several articU>s from his ))en on t o wants the end of 1816, he wa« placed, 

various iiul)jects have uppeared in dif- for two years, under the care and in- 

ferent publications, but he was author struction of Mr. Richardson, an oma- 

(>r no entire work of any note. He mental furniture painter, who was also 

wrote an account of a visit to the celebnite<l for his pictures of doadgaror, 

Druidical Carnuc, which was publislied and other subjects of a similar descrip- 

in the ** Arch.a*ologia." lliis essay tion. Lil>erty to do w having been 

preci^ded and prt>bal)ly incite<l the in« resi>rved in the contract with his mantcr, 

vesti^ators who have since so satisfac- young lA>ng attended the school of 

torily and lalM)riously surveyeil this design and painting attached to the 

.ini.uin^ monument. — (icntlfmant Dublin Society ; to which the Mce- 

Mai;ii\in'. President, Mr. Leslie Foster, had pfo- 

L()N(i. John, Km|., at Kim Grovo, curinl for him admis^n aa a stuilmt. 

near UtH-hampton, the n^sidence of Sonic of his pictures of dead giiae, 

Jami*s Hiirgrave Oughton, Ksi|. ; July painted at tluit period, were highly 

'J. I8:)-l ; in the :I7th yi'ar of his age. cre<Hul>le to him ; and a fish-pieoe, in 

Mr. lA>ng was born at Newcastle, which a liasket was introduced, was 
in the county of Limerick, in the year executed with a spirit and correctnevs, 
1708. He was the second s(m of John at least as far as the basket was coo- 
Long, in whom were uniteil as many cerned, which could scarcely have been 
callings as Dicky GiKksip e\ef' exer- attained by any one wlio had ncH been 
cisod ; for. Iiosides Imskct-makln-^', a u orker of wicker. 







I 



Dublin, 
played himielf in Riving letsotra ■> a 
(Iravring Duller, id Limerick, nnil alto 
at diSereflt placen in Ihc couiily of 
Cork. He poinled several Blill-life 
"" :e5; took some views, among others 
of KicDU>n:ian Culle, the residence 
of Spencer, and the place it which be 
wroM " The Rierie Queen ; " and oven 
■Uempted portrmis. li wu nboul Ihii 
time, that, on the suggestion of ■ rriend, 

John, lu an sdHilion and imprDvemeDt 
to his baptinoal name of John. 

Hesoonpanted, however, for a wider 
and a nobler field of aetion ; and in (he 
jear 1823, he set off for London, with 
■ light heart, and not burdened with a 
lwa<>; purse. His slock in trade eon- 
aialed of some of his own painlings, and 
a scripture piece, representing " The 
Woman laken in Adultery," whicli he 
had restored from a (late of <ad muti- 
lation, and on which, with an enlhu- 
•fasm panlonable in young mindi, he 
(ilied, as a kind of bank on wliii'h he 
night draw fur fulurc subsistence. 
Tills picture aflcrwaids contributed lo 
ornament Mr. Long's principal receiv- 
ing room in Harley Street. 

What the difficulties were which he 



like all young practiiioiicis, tm pre- 
scribed gratis, he bad nu want of 
patients. In the beginning of 18ST, 
he states, in a letter from Bakewrll, 
near Bristol, that be Iiad applied hi* , 
" discovery," ailie tails it, tuccessfully^ 
not only in cases of cansumpliou, but 
in ibeumatisin and other complaints. 
He here began lo receive fees; and 
■Aer rcaUiiug enough to clear his 
debts, and remitting about WOL to 
London, the young proctilioner, no 
longer a votary of the line arts, but 
now another Magnus Apollo, eiclaima 
" opifer per orbem dicor ; " nod take* 
his post in the metropolis, iliat world 
of wealth and enterprise. 

For a short time, Ilonland Street, 
Fiuroy Square, was the place of Mr.' 

ness gave increasiog confidence; and, 
in the beginning of I82R, he took poa. 
se^on of the house. No. 41. Harley 
Slret!t, Caiendish Square, where lie 
adopted the new course of receiving 
nil bis patients; having rooms hand- 
somely fitted up for the purpose, and 



had t 
I^ndon, it 






■rival ii 
: for be 



he maintained himself by his pencil, 
and sometimes he made olliers maintain 
him, by copying bis superion and 
running in debL Among other pro- 
ject entertained by him at that period, 
be contemplated a trip to I'crsia, for 
■he purpose of taking views of the 
counlry. When unemplnyed in hit 
profession, his time was not spent idly 
or unprofitably. He cultivated bis 
mind by the study of the best English 
■Utiion; and showed himself to be 
ever ready to lake friendly advice, and 
grateful to those who he knew were 
sincere in giving it. 

What it was which induced the young 
artist to relinquish the pencil, and to 
undeilake the cure of consumplion. — 
"aeu ratio dederit, tea fas objecint 
illam," — we liave also been unable to 
£sco>er. In a letter to a friend, 
written in the year IB3G, he mentions 
having successfully treated a cnrriage. 
painter, who was apparently in a de- 
dine. The result of this first attempt 
mcouraged bioi (o proceed ; and 



merits of his mode of tr 
the medical pT1>feaBian generally, i 
was termed empiricsL The sueceu 
liowever, which altended him sui 
passed bis most sanguine expectations 
" There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads oi 
to fortune." 

Hr. Ixmg floated buoyantly o 



conveying rich a _ _ 

In the year 1S30, a young lady «f 
the name of Cashin, who lud been 
one of Mr. Long's patients, liappenbif 
unfortunately lo die a R-w days after 
she w as taken from under his care, an 
inquest was held on the body, and a 
verdict of "manslaughter" was found 
^ainat Mr. Long. This verdict led 
to a prosecution. At the trial, no 
fewer than siity.three oT his patients, 
most of them petsons of rank and 

suppon of Mr. Long's practice. The 
jury, bawevcrrJjrought in a verdict of 
guilty; opon which he was fined 850/. 
and discharged. In the subsequent 
year, Mr. Long was again tried, in 
'onsequencc of the death of a Hn. 
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Lloyd, who had been under his care ; His death was very sudden, occur- 
but was acquitted. ring within a few minutes after be had 

Mr. Long*s death is attributed to a been engaged in showing some visitors 

fall from his horse several months be- of distinction over his brother's heauti- 

forc. Although he complained of a ful garden at Bromlej-hill. He was 

pain in his side after the accident, be never married. 

could not be prevailed upon to apply Mr. Long had a taaCe for ele^nt 

any of his own or other remedies to literature, and read most of the l>cNt 

relieve that pain, or to cure him of a productions in history, biography, and 

cough which he had contracted. The criticism, that appaarad. He posse«Mrd 

consequence was that he fell into a a considerable knowlcdga of painting, 

rapid decline. His pillow wassmoothcd and was a liberal supporter of the arts ; 

in his last moments by every kind scarcely a yaar paiaiid but be pur- 

attention which the warm and dis- chased some pictures of modem artist* , 

interested friendship of Mr. and Mrs. and he handsomely bestowed Sir Joshua 

Oughton could pay him. In pur- Reynolds's ** Baniabtd Lord*' on the 

suance of his own wisli, his remains National Gallery. Ue was also from 

were interred in the new Cemetery in his knowledge and judgment mado 

the Harrow Road ; and his funeral Director at the British Institution, of 

was attended by the carriages of several which his brother. Lord Famboroug):. 

of the nobility and gentry, both of is Vice-President. 

England and of Ireland, who were hiH While lie rcuded in the country, lic 

personal friends. was friendly and hospitable to hi^ 

Perfectly aware of Ihh approaching neighbours, and a kind benefactor t>» 

end, Mr. Long made a will, and be- the poor. His table was elegant, and 

qucathed the bulk of his property to his society select His manners had all 

his brother William ; in which bequest the politeness of a man of the world, 

is included his discovery, or nc>cret, tempered with the decent gravity of 

which he desires may be sold for the clergyman. 

10,000/., if that sum can be ob- George III. once, and justh. 

t.iined for it ; if not, he leaves it to on the terrace at Windsor, paid hini 

his brother, on condition that he, or the compliment of saying — ** Mr. 

any other legatee, shall study anatomy Long, I hear you are a very good 

for a certain time iM-'forc ho practises, parish priest ;"— and the good old Kin^ 

He leaves a comfortable annuity to was not often wrong in his knowle«lf'«' 

his mother; and a few legacies, such of these matters. Mr. Long prearhid 

as pictures, &c., to some private the funeml sermon of Geotga IV. 

friends. It is understood that tlie He had many friends sincerely at- 

Rccret has bwn purchase<l. — /thridfud tached to him ; and hn name will I* 

ntid altered from a Prii^ie Communi- long remembered with lov€ and respixt. 

cafion. — GcntUmntCt Xfagaxme, 

LONG, the Rev. William. Canon LONGFORD, the Right Hon. 

of Wimlsor, Rector of Stern fieUI, Suf- Thomas Pakenham, Earl of (17Sj) 

folk, and of Pulham, Norfolk; only and third Baron Ixmgford ( 1 756) , u 

surviving brother to I^rd Fambo- the |>eerage of Ireland, of which he 

rough ; July, 1 S35 ; at Bromley Hill, was a representative peer in the Par- 

Kent ; aged 76. liamcnt of the United Kingdom ; 

Mr. Ix)ng was the fifth son of Haron Silchester, of Silchcstcr, co. 

Hechton Long, Ksq. of ( arshalton, by Southampton (1821). in the peerage 

Susannah, daughter and heirless of of the United Kingdom ; K.P., Cu»- 

Abraham Crop, I'Nq. He was a mein- tos Rotulorum <^ the county of We«i« 

Ik.t of Kinanuel College. wIktc he took meath, &c. Scc. ; broCher>io->law to the 

the de;»ree of LL 11. in 178S. In that Duke of Wellington : May S4. 1^35; 

year he was presented by his consin in Portland Place; aged 61. 

and brother-ill-law Cliarles Ix)ng, Esq. His lordkhip was bom May H. 

to the rectory of Stemfield and to that 1774, the eldest son of Edward 

of Denniiigtoii, both in .Siifl'olk. In Michael, tbe second Baron, by tlir 

IKOS he was presented by the Kin^ to Honourable Catherine Rowley, sacood 

t\w rectory of Pulham in Norfolk, daughter of tbe Riglit Hon. Hertulit 

when he re^igncfl that of Dennington. I^ngford Rowley and Eliiabeth Vi*- 

In ISO! he was ap|K>inte(! a Canon of countess I^ngford. He anerctded lo 

Wind^)r. the barony of LongfortI previoosly to 
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Ml cuming of age. on the death of hi 
fiuher, June 3. 179S ; *nd tolUe «rl 
dotn. Jin. ST. 1T94, on the deiuh o 
hii granJmollier, on M-hom it had been 
conrerred in 1785. He km Donii- 
niled one of the twenlj-tight re- 
preientatiie peers of Ireland at the 
Union ; and, at the CuroDKCion of 
King George IV., he itu creaied a 
pver of Great Britain, ai Baron Sil- 
dieiter, by patent bearing date July 
17. 1821. 

IIi> lor.liliip manicd Jnn. 93. ISJ 7, 
Lnd; Georgiina Emuia Cherlotte Lj- 
gon, liflh daugliler of William, Gnl 
£iirl Bcsuchamp, and liiler to the 
preemC EatI i and b; her tailyibip, 
vhn Eurvites binij hod iHue,^l. Jl^e 
Bight Hon. Edward Michael, now 
Earl of Longford, botu in 1819. 2. 
The Hon. Williani Lygon Pakenbim. 
S. The Hon TbatDu Aleiander. 4. 
The Hon. CheHec ReginaU. 5. The 
Hon. Henry Robert. 6. The Hon. 
Frcderiek Bcauchamp. 7. A son, 
Mill-bom. 8. Lady Catharine Filitia. 
9. Lndy Georgiana Sophia. 10. A 
daughter, still-bora. II. Lady Louisa 
Kliubclh. Audl2. TlicHon.,Fnuici> 
John, born in 1833. 

Hia Lordibip died of a carbuncle, 
■eated at the back of his lieud. — 
Genllman'i iiagBaae- 

LUMSDEN. Matthtw, Etq., 
LL. D., late Professor of Persian and 
Arabic iu Hie College of Fort William, 
Calculia; March 31. l«35, at Toot- 
ing Ciiminon, Surrvy ; iu his 5SI[i 

Mr. Lumiden entered into the em- 
ploy of the East India Company in 
tbe year 1 794. His offidal station 
*at hnt in tlie Stationery department ; 
but Ih! appeors to liaie applied himself 
with so much succeti to tlie study of 
ihc Peruan and Arabic linguagea as 
to Induce llie Governur-GeDenil, on 
tbe ISth of May iaO:i, to placebim on 
the establishment of tike College of 
Fott Witliam in the capacity of an 
awinanl lo Cnptaiu Bwllie, then the 
Prafeuor of those laogusgei in thai 
institution. 

In the following year Mr. Lunitden 
ttU highly commended by the Goiem- 
ncnl for his progress in llio preparation 
at% Punian Grammar ; a work which 
be published in ttie yeur 1805. Ad- 
verting to tliBl irork. Sir George Bar- 
low, in an address delivered by liim to 
the iliulenU of the College at their 
^riodical claminaliotii uu the ^d ol' 



March I BOG, "deemed it an net of 
justice Iu ilie industry and ability of 
Mr. Matlliew Lumiden," then tbo 
lirsl asuacani to the Persian and Ais- 
bic Professor, " to notice in terms of 
peculiar approbation the Grammar of 
the Persian Language, which had long 
engaged the labours of that gentleman. 
The ocb now Mged defects," Sir George 
added, '* of every work of that dc- 
tcriptino now extant have rendered 
the construction of an accurate gram- 
mar of that langiugi! peculiarly de- 
sirable. Mr. Lumiden'K eilentive 
knowledge of Arabic and Persian haa 
enabled him to diicoTer the true prin- 
cipleii of the dialect of Persia, as it at 
present esists in the condition of inti. 
mate combination with the language 
of Arabia; and with ungular judg- 
ment and discernment Mr. Lumsden 
has adopted (lie construedon of tbe 
Persian language to the principles of 
general grammar. 

" The completion of this valuable 
work will materially facilitate the ae- 
<juisiiion of tlie Pertian language, will 



tudititi. 



o tbe 



GiisCing stock of pliilological know- 
ledge, and will reflect diUinguislied 
credit on iu author, and on tbe iusti- ' 
tutiun which haa encoutaiged and pro- 
motcd him." 

In I80B ho wai appointed to suc- 
ceed Captain Batllie, as Persian and 
Aialiic Professor, still continuing to 
perform his duties under the Stationery 

In 181S, the Bengal Government, 
having tlien under their consideration 
the Mate of ibe Cakuita Modriisa, or 
Mohomedaa College, appmnted Dr. 
Lumsden, with Lieut. A. Galloway, 
to suggest such reforms as they might 
deem needful iu tint institutiun. In 
the discharge of this duty, they fully 
■ucceedcd ; and Dr. Lumtden waa I 
appointed Secretary to the Madrioa, | 
with inttruciiont to superintend it 
the various translations from English 
works into tlie Persian language, 
which were tlien in progress at the 
MaJriua. 

He published a new edition of Ua 
Persian Grammar iu IBIOj and an 
Arabic Gtammar intwovolumesfolkk J 

Id IBM he received charge, a 
perintendent, of the Company's presa 
at Calcutta, which he retained about 



In 1818. he undtrLook, ii 
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to tlie duties of bis professorships, meat also contain tettimonials not 1%*^* 

those of Secretary to the Stationery decided, to the value of his services to 

Committee ; but liis health soon eihi- the Collie during the later years vf 

bited symptoms of a rapid decline, his residence in India. 

which compelled him to quit India. After his return to this country }k< 

Upon this occasion, the Marquis Hast- lived in rettrement till the pcrioil oi 

ings, in an address deliTered by him at bis decease. — Gemilemmn's Mngazinf. 

the College examination on the 19tb 

of August 18S0, expressed himself as 

follows : — mj 

** I much fear that we arc about to *" ' 

loee the services of Dr. Lurasden, the 

disUnguished Professor in the Arabic M'CANCE, John, Eaq., M. P. for 

and Persian languages, and one of the Bel&at. ThitlaniaiitcdgeoUaiiaodivd 

chief ornaments and supports of the of fever, caught in tbt oiiimefaing di^- 

CoUcge from its foundation. He has charge of the tmit ivpoacd in him by 

quitt^ us on leave of absence, and his coostituenta. TWough a life of 

probably will not resume the Profe&sor's sixty-three years, eventful in the htstor\ 

chair, his health being much impaired of Ireland, he pnmied the open anil 

by his valuable labours in the insti- manly course of lojralty to the Gowm- 

tution ; but in the hope of his possible mentand honesty to h» lellow.peopK*. 

return, I will not now anticipate the avoiding in bb cnrlier years r^Mrllion 

period of his final departure." on the one band and tyranny on the other ; 

Ht. Lumsden came to England by for years of civil and religious striff. 
way of Bombay, through Persia, surrounded by hostile factions, the op- 
Georgia, and Hussia ; and his de- pressed in him soughtandfiNinda /friend, 
parture was announced in tlic Indian — Protestant, Presbyterum, and Catho- 
prints as the loss to India of '* one of Hcobtainedjusticeflraailiimasamagis- 
the greatest orientalists of his age, to trate. At the last general election la- 
whose instruction a great body of the came forward in support of his politirai 
Company's servants, who were then optaions, which were those of exten- 
performing the most important services sion, liberality, and general ameliora* 
in all parts of India were, indebted for tion of existins laws; and disngardin/c 
that knowledge of the diplomatic Ian- personal considerations, be nobly fought 
guage of India, which qualified them the battle of emancipalMNi and inide- 
for the discharge of their official du- {lendence for his native toirn. Few 
ties/' His private virtues were de- individiuils possessed so Itfge a rfiarv 
scribed as *' quite ah distinguishing, of all that makes a man love his fellow 
altliough not so conspicuous, as his man. He was benevolent and kind- 
professional abilities." hearted to excesa, nor can the bittcri-u 

He arrived in England in IHlN), in political opponent cast a stigmn on \us 

a sute of health somewliat improved character, private or pubUc^lfommi; 

by journeying tlirough a colder cli- Chronicle, 
mate. MACKINNON, Emma Mary, the 

In the following year he returned wife of W. Mackinnon, £sq.,M. P. ; 
to India, and was again, on the 25th of Nov. 1.5. 18S5; after a long illness, 
January 1822, appointed Professor of being for some years in a vefj p«eca> 
Arabic and Persian in the College of rious state of health, not having en- 
Fort William; and in March 1H22 tirely recovered the eflfecta of niffsiag 
placinl over the Calcutta Madrissa. for too grmt a length of ttMe htr 
These appointments he held till IB'i.l, youngest child. 

when he resigned the service of the Mrs. Mackinnon was the only 

Company, and arrived in England in daughter of the late Joseph Budweith 

1826. I'almer, Esq., of Rush-bouse^ oo^ of 

Upon hin final retirement from the Dublin, and of Palmerstown, co. of 

service in India, the Madrissa Com- Mayo, a gentleman poaiessed of vast 

mittec ri'cordid their sonsi* of his pro{>crty. Mr. Palmer used to Ute at 

mcTit<i and services in strung terms, a small house near Molesey; 



ascribing tlie tlien highly Houristiing withstanding bis active 

state of tlie institution Milely to liis (giving several thousands every year in 

i-xcttionfc to promote it't proK|>erity. clurity). could not help accuanilatitt|t 

The Keconis of the Ilengal G(»vern. an immense property from the surptns 



rniucitApHiCAi. 
•f his inconii. At the tiiuu uf h»r 
Marriage Mn. M. wu considrmi Bot 
only one of the greatest betressei in 
llw kingdan, but niw one of tbe most 
aceuuipllshed and Iiandsome jounf; 
women that made Iheir appearance- 
She was bora in June, 1 T9S, and mar- 
ried at the age of SI ; her mother died 
about three yeart buTore. — PriBote 
Ctminunieation. 

M'CREACH, Caloncl Sir Michael, 
C.B,, K.C.T.S., Inspecting Field 
Ufficer oT the Nortbem Recruiting 
District i Aug. 31. ISM, at Leeds; 
aged 48. 

This dininguisbed officer entered 
•beannjrin ISCi, nhenin hisuiteenth 

»]Fau, as an Eowgn in the 39th Foot, 
^th wtiicli bv served in wieml of the 
Wesl India Islands. 
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"I '«' 
England, be eicbonged 
and returned lo aerrice in ine same 
clime. In 1 R04 he purcbaaed a cum. 
panj in the 7lh West India regiment, 
which he commanded at New Provi- 
dence, and the tine discipline which he 
Mtablislied gave early promiie of his 
filtura raibtary fame. 

In ISDT he was app<»ottd to tbe 
Rojab, the regiment commanded h; 
liis Royal Highness tliu Dufce of Kent, 
who distinguished Capt. M'Crcagh 
wiib pBrtirutar regard ; and. shortly 
after, lie was one oTthi.- officers eelecled 
to discipline the Portuguese armj. 
Having been promoted lo the brevet 
rank of Hajor, he proceeded lo jiun 
Lord BemRurd at Abrantea, and waa 
■pjiuinted Lieut.-CoIoDel of the TUi 
Portuguese inranlrj. His active and 
niei^etic eiertions soon brought that 
corps to equal in discipline the best of 
tbe British army ; and its conduct al 
Busaco, mid in the retreat to the lines 
of LJilwn, was such as reflected Ihe 
highest credit on lU commander. He 
wBi then directed to take under bit 
charge tbe 5tb battalion of Ca^adores. 

At the battles of Sanlarem, Badajos, 
Albuera, Alfuentes, Salamanca, Bur- 
gos, Vittoria, Toulouse, St. Sebastian, 
Nivelle, the Nive, and other aclions of 
dte Peninsular war. be commanded 
raiments as Colonel, and received on 

orders, of the Commandei-in.chief of 
the Army. At St. Sebastian he par- 
ticularly distinguished himself in lead- 
ing on to the breach in a nu»t gallant 
Myle tbe covering partiea and 3d Pur- 



carrying three bar- 
ricades, and leading the column into 
the town to the foot of the citadel. 
After the battle of tbe Nive, he was 
sent Eo England to recruit his health ; 
and afterwards rejnning tbe army at 
Bordeaux, was appointed a Brigadier- 
General in tile Portuguese service, and 
■hOTtly after Major- Genera], and took 
tbe command of the Tras-Monteii divi- 
sion. For his services in the Penin- 
sular war be recuved a medal with 
three clasps ; and was on the SOth of 
May, 1816, permitted to accept Ihe 
order of the Tower and Sword, and on 
the SSIhof Dec. ISSI, the higher rank 
of G^mmander in the same tviler. 

In ISII heoblained his Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy in tlie British army ; and 
on the breaking out of Ihe revolution 
in Portugal al Ibe end of the war, Sir 
Michael resigned his command in that 
country and returned to England, after 
an absence uf upwards uf five yean, 
passed in scenes of incessant wnrTarc 
and great personal danger, and on ser- 
vices wbicb required nut only consum- 
mate military skill, but also great 
gefferal ability. 

In leas he was appunled to the 
Lieu L- Colonelcy of tbe IStb Fool, 
whidi, with the permiswon of tlie 
Duke of York, he mode a light in- 
fantry regiment, and in command of 
which he embarked, the same year, fur 
India. He hod not been long in that 
country before the Burmese war broke 
out; when he was appoiuted a Briga- 
dier General, and orilered to take the 
command of tha lal, or Bengal, divi- 
sion of the army. He obtained for Ida 
services in this now Held of duly Uui 
thanks of Iwlh Houses of PorlioitKnt i 
but tbe eifccls of a coup-de-KdeiJ ta 
fatally affected his constitution, tbal Iw 
was obliged lo rctinqui^ hi* command 
and return to England. 

In Ihe brevet of IBS5 be was pro- 
moted to the rank of Colonel ; and ia 
lS3tt waa appointed Inspecting Field 
Officer of Ihe Notlliern Recruiting 
District, which situation he retained 
until Uie time of bis death. 

Sir Michael M-Creagh was univer- 
sally beloved by his fellow-sotdien ; his 
acquirements were great, as well as bii 
talents; he wasaequainled with atmnat 
every European lauguage, was a good 
clasaical scholar, and also a poet. He 
has left a widow, and one infant child. 
— lltnlleman'i UngaiiMr. 
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.AI'CRIE, the Rev. Thomas, D.D. ; 1829. He had been for iwvcral yi-a« 

Aug. 5. 1835. at liis house in Sali»- engaged on a Life of Calvin, mhicb 

bury Place, Edinburgh ; aged 63. will probably be edited by bis son. 

Dr. M^Crie was a native of Dunse. His theology was the olden cbeoKigy 

He received his education in the uni- of Scotland, and bis sermons liad 

versity of Edinburgh, and studied di- about them an air of the ancir|ue 

vinity under Mr. Arch. Bruce, minister which carried the andifor, accustonivd 

of Whitburn, the theological professor to the refinements of modem diction 

in connection with the General Asso- and philosophy, back two centuries, 

ciate (or Antiburgcr) Synod. Having and placed him in the immediate pri<^ 

been licensed as a preacher by that sence of the times of his covenanud 

body, he was at an early period of life forefathers. — G€nUemans Ifagaanf. 
ordained minister to a congregation in M'DOWALL, Bfigor- General Sir 

Edinburgh, in which he continued to Andrew, K.C.B. 
labour for ten years, applying with This distingiuafaed officer entered 

great assiduity to the discbarge of his the service of the EaU India Company 

professional duties, and occasionally in the year 178S, aa a cadet on the 

publishing able pamphlets on some of establishment of Madraa. Immcdi- 

the gravest and most difficult subjects ately after hia arrival at the PreM- 

of theological inquiry. dency, he waa ordered to march and 

In 1806 he separated from the join the army, under Colonel FuU 

General Associate Synod, and joined larton, to the MMtthward; and in the 

Mr. Hruce and others in founding same year he waa engaged at the im- 

what was called the Constitutional portant siege and ci4}tiire of Palicand- 

Associatc Presbytery. During the cherry, and the reductioo of the prio- 

controversy connected with this change, cipal part of the forta belonging to 

Mr. M^Crie was led to engage in a Tippoo Sultann, in liau |Mrt of thi> 

minute and patient survey of the country. 

writings of the Reformers, and the We find him next actively employ etl 

result was his *^ Life of John Knox," in 1 789, with one or two corps that 

which was published in 1K12. This were sent to Travancore, to defend the 

masterly work combined the highest llajah*s lines. Alao with the Grand 

i'xcelleneies of which biograpliy is ca- Army, under Generals Sir William 

puble, and placed its author in the first Meadows and Lord ComwaJlis in the 

lank uf ecclesiastical historians. years 1790, 1791» and I79^*in the 

After an interval of seven years, it course of which he waa pi e aen t at the 

was succeeded by ** The Lifeuf Andrew stonning of the pcCCah oif Bangalore ; 

Melville,** a noless valuable production, at the siege and taking of that fortress ; 

though on a less popular subject. It and in the action of the I5th of May, 

illustrates fully the formation of the 1791, under Lord ComwalUs with 

Kirk of Si'otland, and the peculiari- Tipi)oo*s army, at the Carri>Ghaut 

til's of the Presl)yti»rian establishment. Hills. 

Dr. M'Crie did not allect the splen- On the 6th of February, 179C, he 

dour of fancy and diction which iK'longti served under Lord Comwallis at the 

to our historian of Home, nor {kt- storming of Tippoo*s redoubCa before 

haps the compreliensivc philosophy oi^ Seringapatam : afterwards with the 

Hume; hut in plain, straightforward, grand army, under General the laic 

attd discriminating views of human Ivord Harris, at the battle of Malla- 

i.MUirs and characters, he has lHi>n sur- villy, and the siege and culture of Se- 

p.issed by none. His impartiality and ringapatam, in 1799. In I801, IdOi, 

cuKlour. and his unalfected desire to and 1803, he served under Maior- 

ii)\esti|;atc the truth, to whatever con. General Dugald Campbell* in tettliiy 



iliision it may lead, inspire a con- the country ceded to the 

lidcncf in his narrative, and give a Company. 
peculiar \ahie to his productions. Uptm the Commander-in-Chief of 

i)r. M'(Vie also published '* Me. the Sladras army, IJeut.-GenefBl Sir 

moils of Mr. William Veitch and 'lliomas Hislop, taking the field in 



(;eor;;L' Hryson." 1S'J'>; '' History of 1 K 1 7, this officer was appoiBlad to the 

the Progress and Suppression of the con)mand of a brigade, with which he 

Ueforination in Italy, in the Sixti^enth serve<l with much distinction at the 

iVntury," lsj7 ; and a similar ** His. battle of Mehidpore. In the follow. 

iniy of the Ueformation in Spain," ing year he was wlertcd to 



t 



dclBchnient to net ngaintt Bujee Rao't 
toll forti, in Uw pruvlncvs of Guntory 
■od Caodciali ; and after taking Unkt 
Tuuki, Hadjiir, 'IVioibuck, and Mul- 

nmdtrcd, ind bath proTinces Here nub- 
doed. On Ihu service the detachment 
under his cotnmiind auffered very >e- 
terclj, but not so much oi tnight have 
been eipcctcd from the eitraordinnry 
strength of the hiU forli be had to 

rank of Colonel, and in 1(130 to the 
nnk of Major- General. With the 
latter rank he wsi appoinled to the slaff 
command of the centre division of the 
Uadras armj; and he had icarcely 
completed liu period of wrvicc on the 
ttaff'. Then he expired at hit residence 
■t Guindy, on the I3lb of May last, at 
~> advanced age of 73. 

Contemporary with the oldest, and, 
in hi> late high situation, atill in con- 
ic youngest officen of the 
JnUian trmj, an uninterrupted period 
'* : tending over above half B 

, made Ibis gBillant officer 
Ibc acquaintance, vhile liis military 
' ^ ' liad guned him Iherefipect, and 
lale virtue! the friendship, of all i 



IMiinli'il tn the third class, and suliso- 
qucntly be rose to the dignity of a 
Knight Comraooder. — UniCea Seniia 
Jouriml. 

MAEJORIBANKS, Sr William, 
the second Baronet, of the Lees, co. 
Berwick (ISlj); SepLSS. 1834; at 
Choltenhiun ; in his -I2d year. 

He was second but eldest surviving 
ton oT the late Sir John Marjoribanks, 
the fint Baronet, M. P. for co. Dei^ 
»-ick, who died Feb. 5. 1833, by Al- 
lison, eldest daughter of William Ram- 
say, of Barnton, co. Midlothian, Esq, ; 
and elder brother to the Isle Charles 
Marjoribanks, Ew. also M. F. for co. 
Berwick, and an Eau India Director, 
who died Dec. 3. 1B33. 

Sir William MarjoribankH wa Ibr- 
merly a Captain in the naval service of 
the East India Company. He mar- 
ried Mary, eldest daughter of Henry 
Stone, Esq. banker, of London : by 
whom he hai left a daughter, wbo was 
not a month old at the time of his 
death, having l)cen bom on the 27th of 
August last ; hut, we believe, no mol* 
issue ; and the Baronetcy has eoase- 
quen^y devolved on his only st 
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verul regret that after • long, useful, 
and honourable career, the veteran sol- 

ITie last recoid of his service from 
the Madras Government, dated Fort 
St. George, April S9lh, 1834, states 
" The pniod of duty on the slaS' of 






I 



n Counc 
itae long and meritorious services of tlie 
H^r-General, not only to notify in 
general orders his approbation of his 
eouduct in the eiercisc of his com- 
if the 
army, but to eipress his sense of the 
valusble services of that distinguished 
officer during an uniuterrupEed period 
exceeding GI\y-one yean — compriting, 
' at period does, the dates in which 
of the most arduous duties and 
ant actions of the Madras army 
been performed and achieted, in 
of the operations of which the 
Uajor-Genend partook, with honour 
Ullage lu the go- 
vernment Be serves, repeatedly ac- 
knowledged by its highest authorities." 
Upon the uagniCDUtion of the mili- 
tary Order of the Bath, he was op- 



London, who married, in IB34, M»ry 
Anne Sarah Robertson, of Ladykitk, 
eldest daughter of Sir Thomu Hagger- 
slon. Bait, and Margaret, only daugli- 
Icr of William Robertson, of Lady- 
kirt, Esq. — Gcnrteoinn'i Afogaaiif. 

MATHIAS, Thomas James, Esq.. 
F.R.S. F.S.A., a Royal Associate of 
the Royal Sodely of Litctature; Au- 
gust, 1S35; at Niqiles. 

Mr. Mathias wu a member of a 
family which was patronised by the Isle 
Queen Charlotte. Vincent Mathias, 
Esq., of the Queen's Treasury, who 
died in i;99, in his 75lh yew, marrietl 
Msnonne. daughterof Alured Pupplak 
Esq.. and left three sons. Gabrid 
Mathias. Esq. was attached to lb« 
tame office; Andrew Mathias, Esi|. 
was Surgeon Eitraoniinary la tlie 
Queen; and the gentlea 



IS Tors 
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the Hoiisebold to her Majesty. 

Mr. Mathias received hit education 
at Eton, andihcDce removed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he took (lie 
liegtee of B.A. 1774, without any 
honourin mathematics. He was con- 
sequently not quah'fied for the then 
only cl^dcal honour at degree, the 
Cliancellor's medal. Hovrcver, in llw 
neil jearhc obliunwl one of the Mem- 
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ber's prizes for the best dissertation in " Odes, English and Laiiii," 17l>S. 

Latin prose, and in 1776 he gained small 8vo; not publitdied. 

one of the same prizes as a senior Ba- " A Letter occasioned by the Dvath 

chelor. In the latter year he was of the Iler. Norton NichoUi, Ll^ll,, 

elected to a fellowship in his college ; Rector of Lound and llradwell, in ihf 

and in the second volume of** Nichols's county of Suffolk ; *' priraieJy printed. 

Literary Anecdotes," p.676., is printed and 6nt published in the "Genclvman's 

the admirable Latin letter which he Magaxiner toL czzz. ii. 346— :)51. 

addressed to the several members of Mr. Nicholls had been the friend aiMl 

tlie society previous to the election, as correspondent of Gray the poet. A^ 

well as that of the late Bishop Mansel, a mark of fneadsbip, he bequeathiil 

on the like occasicm. his bodes to Mr. Mathias, and a con- 

His first publication was ** Runic siderable sum of moocj in the e%-rot 

Odes, imitated from the Norse Tongue, (which did not taka plaot) oi bu sur- 

in the manner of Mr. Gray," printed viving ooe of faia ovo aear rdationi. 

at Ix>ndon, 4to. 1781. Mr. NichoUi» as wall at Mr. Mathias, 

In 1783 he published ** An Essay was much dirtinginabcd by his elegant 

on the Evidence, external and internal, and extensive cla«ical acquirements, 

rehtting to the Poems attributed to and his taste tor ganetal literaturv, 

Thomas Rowley.'* particularly the Itahan. 

In 1 794 appeared the first part of an " Works of Thomas Gray ; with hi<« 

anonymous poem, entitled " The Pur- Life, and additiooa.** Mntcd at Cam. 

suits of Literature," which, when com- bridge, 1814. S vola. 4to. This maj;- 

plcted in four parts, attracted universal nificent worky though valuable at e\cii 

attention, chiefly on account of the the fragments and swaepings from thv 

notes, which abound in deep and din- portfolio of so diatiagnisbed a genius 

criminating criticism on public men and scholar mint bs^ was very unpruHt- 

and opinions. It was justly observed , able to the editor; and would hate Utn 

that "the cause of literature has never more seriously ii^uriotts to him, bad it 

been supported in a day of danger and not been for the kindness and UberaUtj 

perversion, upon principles more ex- of I*embroke College, under mhoM 

eel lent, or with powers better adapted auspices it was undertaken, and mhu 

to their object." A Aer ascribing this purchased a large number of o^nei. 

work to various writers of high rank, This disi^xpointment, however, coin- 

the general voice united in fixing it ciding with the ettabUsfameatofgrncnil 

on Mr. Mathias, though many still peace in 1814, and with inaBCcsaJwav* 

tliought that he had received material very limited, induced Mr. Mathias tu 

uHsiHtance fVom correspondents. quit tliis country for Naples where he 

His other works, chiefly of a light, resided, much cultivated and re^pecUil 

satirical, and evanescent nature, and by eminent persons of rsnk and lileni- 

Miany of them privately printed, were ture, both of that oountiy and of hb 

IIS follows : — own, until hia death. 

Latin Ode, axidresssed to Mr. Onle, We add some descriptive anecdotes 

(fovemor of the Isle of Wight. 1791. of Mr. Mathias, when in Italy, fur- 

** A Remonstrance from tlie Parrot nished by a writer in the ** Athencom :" 

to the Public Orator" (l4itin). March ** i became acijuaintcd with Mr. 

1794. Mathias at Naples in 1823; be had 

** The Imperial Kpistle from Kien then been a resident in that city for 

Long to Georgi> 111." 1794. bome yearn, and was much esteemed 

*' letter to tlie Man|uis of Buck- and valued by the few emffng dv 

iii^fliain, chiefly on the subject of the Nea|)olitans who had any p m s n iinai 

numerous French immigrant Priests, l>y to literature. He had traittlated inte 

a I^ayman." 179'>. Italian several <^ our English poems, 

** The Political Dramatist of the which ap|>eare<t to great advantage in 

1 lousi> of Cominonri." 1 795. their new garb ; t>ut his selections werr 

** A Pair of Kpi»tles to I>r. Ran- not always fortunate, as witness Arm- 

dulph and the Eari of JerMy." 1797. strong's ' Art of Hcahh.' The lis- 

'* Tlie Sliade of Alexander Pope, on linns were as much surfiriaed M dt^ 

the banks of tlie Hiaines ; a Satirical lighted at his proficiency ia their 

Poem, with Noti>s, occasioned chiefly, harmonious language, aad I haw 

but not wlHilly, by tlie n>sidfnce of the lieanl several of the literati among*! 

Hight. Hon. Hcnr>' Grattan." 1798. them U'stow the 
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Da die purilf bdJ precision wilh wliich 
tw wrote ic TTioui^h Ills wrilinjfs di»- 
pbyed a perTecl knowledge md nus- 
leiy of [Udidn, hh conversation in that 
language win nol remarkable cither for 

venation in anii language was not hia 
forte, Tor liii eolloquial |io«ren were to 
very limited that one could not help 
reeling surprised tliat a man potHBed 
of (o much crudilion ebould bring » 
little interesting matter inlu the general 
mart of sDciety. Anj allusion to 
•The Pursuits o/Lileralure' was ei. 
tremdy olTeniive to him. It was he- 
licfed thai the personal tereritj of 
se«er«l of the observations in that book 
liad drawn on the supposed autlior some 
>erj disagrceablo Jemandi forsatiubc- 
tion, which he evaded, by equivocating 
■bout the anlhorMhip, a denial which 
he ftlt bimselT bouwl to penist in to 
ihe last. In suture, Mathiaa was 
below the middle siic; ia face, he 
bore a striking iHetnblance to Sir 
Francis Burdetl- He was particularly 
neat inhlsatlire,and scrupulously clean 
in his person. He whs universally re- 
spected at Naples; and though poq- 
sesaed of little, if any, fortune be«de« 
tlie penuOD granted id biro by the late 
King, he maintained an independent 
and respectable staliwi, and waa a wel- 
I'omc gueM in all the houses occupied 
by English residents. Tie fine cli- 
mate, the cheapness of the luiuries he 
liked, the cheerful society, and lite re- 
spect his acquirements had won for 
him, must have rendered the residence 
of Mr. Mathies at Naples the most 
agreeable part of his life. 
of it as such, and aceincd 
if eiposed to cotd, when 
England was named, as among the 
IKHaibililicsoffBli-." 

We have reserved, for a sepaiale ca- 
talogue. HP imperfect till of Mr. Ma- 
Ihiw'a Italian publications : — 

" Rime Scelle de Fnuicesco Pe- 



original compoatiDns, addressed by 
Mr. Mathies lo some of his learned 
friends, were first preflicd to die pub. 
lications before enumerated. A cols', 
picte edition of them was anerward«< 1 
prinled, iiilh notes, by Stefana EgidiJ 
Pelronj, an eminent Italian poet re- ^ 
sident iu England, who bore honouraMe 
tesumony lo the purity and elegance 
of Mr. Mathias's Italian mute. No 
Englishman, probably, since the days 
of Milton, had cultivated the Italian 
language with so much success. 

" Saflk, dnrniB lirlca iradotla 
Ingllekcdi Mason." 1807. 

" LicidoB di Ciov. Milton, tradotls J 
deir Inglese." IBl-2. 

" Delia Rogion Poedcade Gravina." j 
1B06. ' 

We odd a few observt 
Mathias's worksby a correspondent : — - ■ 

" Mr. MaUiias bad chiim " '" " 

attention from two causes ; I 
Literature,' and the poem called llw' J 
' Pursuits of Literature.' 

" Of his proficiency in the fi 
there can benoJouhti W cor. 
in the language of Petrarch, with e 
gance and correctness t though 
could not converse with facility, p 
bably from never hating been iA "" 
till towards the end of his life. 

" As be never owned the aullui'a 1 
ship of the • Potsuits of Literatui^ I 
many doubts and disputes arise on tt 
subject. We are turprised that those 
persons interested in tlic inquiry never 
brought foTwont tome poems written 
by him at Cambridge againil Dr. 
WattoQ, then Profexsor of Chemistry, 
prototypes of tl 



I 



" Aggiunti ai Componinenti Lirici," 
Ac. a vol*, small t^vo, 

" Coinentari intemo all' Isloria 
delU Poaiia tialiana, daCrescemlnni.'' 
3 vols, small Svo. 1803. 

" IilO(ia tUlta Pocsia Italiana da 
Cirolamo 'nrabosdii." 3 vols, small 



shrink as ' Pursuits,' both in t 

" The * Pursuits ' occasioned m . 
busUe in the literary world, f>om tl 
poignant remarks and sloshing sallt»4 
on contemporary i" ~; 

boolc, however, gradually kepi unkinf fl 
into the oblivion tbat it deserved. Tba 
poetry is of a very iafcrtar chanictftr; 
eicept in a few happier passage 
brous, heavy, and often proiai 
George Sleerens said truly, 
only a peg lo liang the notes m.' 
The pref 

high, stilted, and pompous style, verr I 
artificial and very disagreeable. 1%^ ■ 
note* are such as the aiithar threw off 
from his reading ; and his censure* 
are as often wrong ■■ riglit. His 
abuse of Payne Knight and Parr (wbo 
■ casurahly his lUpcrion aa 



Thew fchol»r") w 
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cerns P. Knight's book, which he so and the seventh baronet (1677), hcri- 

abuses, it is to be wished that it hod ditary High Steward of Sutton VoU- 

been written in Latin. There is a field: June la 1835; at his scat, 

great show of Greek scholarship in the WoUaton House, countj NoCdnghain ; 

notes of the * Pursuiu of Literature ;' aged 74. 

but it is very inaccurate. His lordship wm bom April 21. 

*< Mr. Mathias's most pleasing 1761, the onlj too of Hcnrj the fifth 



publication is his letter on the death Lord, by Dorothy, daughter and co- 

of his friend Norton Nicholls. We heiress of George Caitwright, E>t\ . 

think he completely failed in his of Ossington, Notts; and kuccvvdvil 

edition of Gray. No doubt he liad a his father June H. 1800. 
great deal of reading ; but his restless Lord Middlctoo was not a puhlic 

dcsire of shining led him to dis- character, but took a lively intcrvAt in 

play his glittering stores of eru- rural sport* and occupations. A ca- 

dition before * the diamond ripen'd pital print hat beeo recently publi^hinl 

in its infant dew.* Ah a severe representing biiD in bia park, with his 

satirist, an elegant poet, and a correct favourite pony and ten spanivU Ik*. 

scholar, he was far excelled by the late fore him. It is mestotintcd by WiU 

Mr. GiflTord." — GcfUlemans yfagaxine. liam Gillet, fRm a painting by C*harii-s 

MEDLYCOTT, Sir William Hancock, and meMuies about JO in. 

Coles, Bart. ; May 25. 1835 ; at Venn dies in width by 20 in height. Ilis 

House, MilbomePort ; in hisGStli year, lordsliip married, Aug. SI. 1 7iM. Jane, 

He was born Oct. 22, 1767, the seconddaughterof Sir Robert I^w ley. 

elder son of Tliomas Ilutchings Med- the fifUi Baronet, of Spoonbill .count) 

lycott, Est]., sometime M.P. for Mil- Salop, and lister 'to the late l^or^l 

tK>rne Port, by Jane, only daughter of Wenlock and the preient Sir Kram-i^ 

William Coles, Est], of Salisbury. Lawley ; but by that lady who ftur- 

His father, being the eldest son of vives him, be had no issue. Thv 

John Ilutchings, of Longntrect, co. title has consequently devolved on his 

Dorset, Esq. by Elizabctli, eldest cousin Digby Willoughby, a i'om- 

dnughter of James Medlycott, Esq. a mander R,N., grandaon of the Hon. 

Master in Chancery, and M.P. for Thomas Willoughby, second ton of 

Mill>orne Port, took the name of tlic first Lord Middleton. The prv- 

IVIedlycott in 1 765. sent peer was bom in 1769, and is un- 

The gentleman now deceased was married. He baa a broClier, Fnu»ci«, 

returned to Parliament for Milbornc aUo a bachelor; aAcr wkoa, the neit 

Portat tlie general election in 17 iX), but in succession to the title if Hrnr>- 

retired by accepting tlieChiltern Hun. Willoughby, Esq. of Settriogton 

ilrcds on the 7th of June in the follou- House, Yorkshire. «— GnUltman't Ma- 

iiig year. He was creatitl a Buronct gazifu. 
by patent dated Sept. 21. ISOH. MILL, Sir Charlei, the tenth Baro. 

Sir William was a l>enevolent bus- net(16l9),of Berry-bouaeyiiearMarrh. 

band and parent, kind and diaritulile wood, Hampahiie ; Feb. !25. I8S5 

in dis|>oMtiun, and c1om.h1 his life witli in Dover-street, Ilccadilly ; aged 7(X 
that composure and placidity whidi be- This titled branch of an ancient 

comes a real Ctiristiun. He marrie<l, Sussex family was sealed at CMnoi* 



Jan. *JH. 1796, KlizalK'tli, the only Court, in that county, when it was first 

daughter of William Tu^wdl, Em]. honoured witlitlie dignity of Baronet by 

of Hradfonl, Wilts by uhuni he had thefounderof the order. King James I. 

i>Hue two stms and tMo dau;rhterk : Sir John, the first Baronet, was M.P. 

1. Eli/abi'tJi, Mho died in lso.>; 'i. for Southampton in that and the fol- 

ThomaH, \%ho died in 179N} :). tlie lowing reigns, and was succeeded by 

presi'nt Baronet, Sir William Coles his grandson, the son of Sir John SUM, 

Medlycott, lK>rn July M. lso6, and Knight BanniTeL The second Baro- 

morried in 1s:lOto Sarah Jetlriy, only net married a sinter and co-bcirew of 

dau|;hu-r of the Rev. E. Bradford, the last Lord Sandys of the Vlncb the 

Hector of Stalbridge, l)orM*tshire. and representation of which lady deiomleil 

ha« a Mm and a daughter ; -1. Mary to the Baronet now deceased, but must 

Hutchings. — (ientlvnum^M Mtifia^iru: now l>e traci'd among tome remote fc- 

MIDDLETON, the Ui|{ht Hon. male heirs. The eldest cuJieir of that 

Henry Willoughby, sixth I^rd of dignity is Davies Gilbert, Eaq. the 

Middleton, ct unty Warwick (1711), late President at the Koynl 
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ir ClmrJfS was (Iiv only ma 
\ Bev. Sir CborlH Mill, LL.I 

■ucceauteEy 
He died JuJy 19. 1738. Tiie late 
Baronet served Ibe office of SberiST of 
Hampuhirc in I304> being theii rtsi- 
denl It Motle^ranl. He fnarried, in 
Jan. ISOO, Stliiut, eldcil dauehler of 

} Sir John Monb«d, tiie firn Baranct, 
of Tranant Piirk, co. Comwatl, and 

' Munl lo Ibe iirewnl Sir W^rwitk 
Charles Mardiewl, Bart. Lsity Mill 
Hirvives bin), liaiing had no i»ue ; 
ud thii ancient IJllc has consequently 



I 
I 

{ 

I 

I 



His 



e left 



to his nephew ttw ReT. Mr. Barlier, 
who look, tbe ojuat of Mill. 
. Sir Charles Mill was uDireraally be- 
lored and recpecu-d in the neighbour- 
bood of his residence, baling been 
ihnnigh life a kind and liberal man, 
paitlcuUrlf lo his tenantry, and 
■Iwayi > friend lo civil and religious 
tibeny. — Gmllgman't ilagaiine. 

MILTON, Ihe Right Hon. 
Williain Charles, Viuounl ; eldest 
«oa of Earl FiUnilliaia, M. F. for 
Norlhamplomhire (KortliJ i tiov. 8. 
183.S, at Wentworth House ; aged 83. 

He was elected lo Parliament for 
Mattoo at the general election of IS.IS, 
and succeeded lo the representation of 
Northomptonshiie on his blher'a ac- 
cession Id the Esrldom in Fell, 1833. 
He was a good speaker, and nioin- 
lained the rcjiutiition of Ills fiiniily not 
only in the political aiena, but bb the 
.■drocate of religion utd charily. He 
mitrriedin IB33 Lady 8plina Jen kin- 
sou, second daught^ of the Earl of 
Liverpool, wIh) Is eipi-cted to give 
binh to a ponhumoui child. 

MONCK, John Berkeley, Esq. 
fonnerly M. I', for Reading i at 
bU sejm Colev Park ; Dec. ^S. 1834. 

Mr. Monck wu descended from 
ilhe ancieol houM of the Moncks of 
Folheridge in Devonshire (whence 
rose ibc cvleliTated George, Duke of 
Albemarle), and was the second son of 
John Monck, Esq. of Bath. He re- 
ceived hii education ai Eton, md was 
afterwards entered a studenl at the 
Sliddle Temple, and in due course 
called lo the bar. His health >ai at 
that time very delicate, and be vrai 
won compelled lo relinquish his re- 
tidcnce in London, and eonllne hJm- 
lelf 10 the practice of bis profession in 
the counlry. This circumstance occa- 
^oned him to udie up bis abode in 
Jitcadinsi and from ilie period fofcrrcd 



lo, aLiool the venr 1796, until the dealli 
of his father in 1809, he pursued his 
profcnionol duties wtlh industry, 
lionaur, and integrity. At this lalter 
period his health materially improvcdi 
and at the same time acquiring at his 
father's death a very consideialile pro- 
perly, he purdiaied the Coley and 
other estates in the neighliouthoud of 
Heading, and in the foUutving year 
married Mary, one of the daughters of 
William Stephens, Esq. of Aldermas- 
lon, by whom he has ]vtl issue, Joba 
Btlgli Monck, Esq. his eldest sou 
and siiccetsor lo Ihe estates ; another 
son, and two daughters. 

Al the dissolution of Parliament in 
ISl'J, Mr. Monck was invlud to 
stand for the borough of Reading) 
hut he was unsuccessful, llie numlHsa 
al Uic close of the poll being, for Mr. 
Lefevrc 439, for Mr. (aderwards Sir 
John] Simeon 391, and for Mr. Monck 
386. The requisitiou to Mr. Monck 
was presented on Saturday, Ihe S6dl 
September, and the election look place 
on the following Wednesday ; it wai 
most seterely contested, and the poll 
was kept open during two day*, the 
first dme of such sti occurrence within 
the memory of man. In the sama 

Continent, and the constant drain 
of spede for payment of our force* 
in Spain, the town of Qeadine 
wsi much distressed for wont of 
a circulating medium : and to remedy 
Ibis iiiconienience, Mr. Moock issued 
gold tokens of <0i. value, and siUcf 
of Xi. 6<t. and li. 6d. payable in 
—ites on application. llieiv 
luseni are engraved in Man's " History 
of Reading"; and lo oblain one uf tlw | 
form er is, from its rarity, the aniii 
wioli of nkany ^ coin collector, 

Mr. Monck aulKcqucnily went to j 



bank I 



leConti 



for at Ihe d]»- 



year*, unul he was 

•ol union of Porliameni in 18!W, that 
he might again be put in nomjnatiaii i 
for the borough, Mr. Lefevre liaviug - 
then expressed his intention to retire 
from his Pariiamentary duties. The 
result was this lime luceestful — an 
unpreceduiited contest of sfi days loot 
place, tlie town being polled etceed- 
ingly dose, aiid the numbers beinf. 
for Mr. Monck, 418; for Mr. C. F. 
Palmer, 399 ) and for Mr. Weylsnd, 
394. At the ensuing election in IKSS 
Mr, Monck was again sQccessful, atiil 
was placed hy tbe exertions of his 
fricniii at the liend of the poll, after a 
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still more arduous contest than the for the funeral, the conMe was inet ai 

former, of eight days* duration ; the the gates of Colcj Park by the lodgi* 

numbers being, for Mr. Monck, 580 ; of Masons of whom Mr. Moock had 

for Mr. George Spence, 493 ; for Mr. been Grand Master ; the members 

Palmer (afterwards declared on a being dressed in black, with white kid 

scrutiny the second member), 488 ; and gloTes, carrying a iprl^ of evergreen, 

for Mr. Edward Wakefield (who re- and immediately pieeediiig the hearse, 

signed on the third day), 366. At the On advancing up the avenue, the pnw 

closc of that Parliament, Mr. Monck cession was headed by 100 scholar* 

resigned to his constituents the trust fVom the National and Lancasterian 

they had reposed in him, and retired schools, and about 400 gentlemen and 

into private life. His friends marked tradesmen in deep mourning, who fol- 

their sense of his public conduct lowed four abtnaat to St. Mary*% 

by presenting him, in 1831, with church, Reading. The atreets, and 

A magnificent piece of plate, with a the church, were entvely illed during 

suitable inscription. the mournful oeronony ; but, owing to 

In private life, Mr. Monck was the excellence of the amngcments, mi 

highly and deservedly esteemed : his confusion prerailed. The shops and 

cluirities, which were most extensive, houses throughout the town were closed 

were distributed privately, and without during the morning, and the res}iert 

ostentation ; and his death was indeed a paid to his memory waa universal. — 

loss to many, who felt that in him they HtfUiemmCt Mimimme. 
had been l)ereaved of a benefactor and MOTHERWELL, William, Esq.; 

a friend, from ^-hom they could readily Nov. 1. 1835; at GUugow ; in hi« 

obtain, not merely good advice, but 38th year. 

more substantial assistance. His last Tliis pleaang poet vrat bom in ihi* 

moments were in unison with the man- Barony Parish of Glasgow, and ar .i 

ner in which he had lived ; faith, hope, very early age placed under the care t>f 

and charity were in him strongly de- an uncle in Pttsley, from whom he n^- 

picted, and he cheerfully resigned his ceived his education. 
soul to his (iod who gave it. When a youth he obtained a situ- 

Ilis public principles were based ation in the Sheriff Clerk*s office at 

u|>on strict honour and integrity, and Paisley, where he remained till within 

he undeviatingly pursue<l the path the fewlast 3reariof his lile. His fir%i 

which, in his judgment, he considered appearance in the literary world was in 

right : a strong advocate for reform in 1K19, when he contribirted to, and di- 

Parliament, his addresses to his con- recte<l, a poetical publication entitled 

stituents always expressed his opinion the ** Harp of RenAewshire.*' From 

of the niTcssity of recoiirsv to triennial this time he was busily employed in the 

l»ariianients. and tlie ixlonsion of the compilation of a very interesting and 

viective frutichisi^ in close and rotten valuable collection of ballads, which 

lM)roug!)s. As a magistrate, Mr. he publislied in 1827 under tke mk 

Monck was very uctivo, and his ser- ** Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modrm," 

vices wt fe justly appreciated. illustrated by an ably written historical 

Mr. M4>nck published, in 1808, introduction and notes. 
** Some (H'caHional Verses on the 0|>en- In 1828 he became editor of the 

iiig of the lii>ading Literary Institu- ** I'aisley Magaxine *' and ** Anslfy 



tion," and was elected President of Advertiser;" and a(W having 

the Uetidiuf; l'hili>s<iphic-il Institution ducted the latter journal aboot two 

at its establishment, in is.d. ye.irs, he was offered the cdltonliip of 

His death was deeply felt by the the ** Glasgow Courier,** whiril bt ar- 

tow n nt lar^e ; and a nuitiiig of the in- cepted, and continued to direct lo Ibr 

habitants was coiiveniHl in the Council time of his death. In 1833 wm 



CIkumIht by the .Mayor, pursuant to a lished a collected edition of faia own 
re<|uisition for that puqK>se, to con- delightful Poems, lyrical 




sider the most pro{Kr mode of laying tivc ; and the same year he 

the last tribute of res}K-et to his nie- a humorous and ciMately 

mor)-. An addn-ss of condolence to of papers called *' MemoilB of a 

Mrs. Monck was agreed to ; and it was Paisley Bailie, " to '* The DmjJ^ ape* 

then determined that such of tlic riodical work thon publiahittg in Glaa> 



friends of tlic fleceased as could do so gow. Within the last year bt 

cditioi 
•a btcooU 



should attend his remains to the grave, superintended an elegant oditiOB of 
The Friday fallowing having been fixed *' Bums ; '* and such time 
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»pMn from necsfiarf duliis wu eta- 
plojcd in collecting mueiuls for a 
Life ot that uofDrlunalL' but truly ci- 
qnisile song writer, RaberC Taniierbill 
of Paiilcy, vrbose biography nii(;lit 
fumiiih ■ lalume orgTcatinlere&t. Itc 
bu ilso left untinialied the greater 
partioD of nn iaUDded ptose work, em- 
bodjing tlie old wild legendi of the 
Norsemen. 

Mr. Molbcrwcll was a poet of no 
comoiou genius, spirit, and pathos. 
Amid«t Ifae JaGailc varicl}' of his style, 
wc prefer bin limplcsl ballad compo- 
nliona; aurapeciol favourite iE"Jea(iie 
MorHuD." This piece we never read 
without a tear ; it is pure in spirit, and 
for intensity of feeling akin to tbii 
■weclest poetry of Robbie Bunts him- 



\ 



iog over thou sugared sweets, with ■ 

dale his exquisite manner of delivering 
Ibem. The many hours spent in this 
Aeligbtful recreation were of late yean 
wuvnidobly pten up lo politics. 

The afternoon previous lo his death 
vaasptiiit in the society of a few friends, 
when he was in perfect health, and dis- 
played all his usual cheerfulneas and 
vivacity; about three o'clock on the 
momiDg following (Sunday} be was 
aeiied with an apoplectic fit; and in leu 
tban three hours, during which he 
aearccly spoke, his lamp of life was for 
eier extinguiihed. — Gauletnan't U*- 



I 



I 



NASH, John, Esq., one of tbe 
Architects attached to the Board of 
Works; May 13. IB35i at his seal. 
East Cowea Castle, in the nslc of 
Wight; in bis S3d year. 

Mr. Naah wni of Welch eitraction, 
■ad amassed a large fortune as a spe- 
eulatiie builder. He wot the srclutecl 
imponant buildings, of 

, _ may name the Haymartet 

9beat(C, tlie Church of AU-Soul> in 
Segent Street, the Church of Si. Mary 
BaggBTston, in the parisli of Shore- 
ditch, and the new Royal Palace al 
fimlico- Hia Gothic mansion in ibe 
Iile of Wight was oo early production 
of iti owner. Of hii own elegant 
VOL. XX. ( 



bouse in Regent Street, s deacrfption 
and plates will be found in Britlon ond 
Pug!n"B " PubUc Buildings of Lon- 
don." In bis designs fbrtlie houses in 
the Regent's Park and Regent Street, 
Mr. Nuh adopted the idea of uniting 
sevsrsl dwellings into a single facade, 
lo as to preserve that degree of con- 
tinuity enenlial lo architectural im- 
portance i and, however open lo cri- 
ticiim many of these designs may be, 
when considered separately, or in de- 
tail, lie produced a varied succession 
of archilectutal scenery, the aggregate 
eftect of which is piclunaque and im- 
posing, — certainly superior to that of 
any other portion of the metropolis. 
York Terrace, CumbetUnd Terrace, 
Hanover Terrace. &c. in tlie Regent's 
Pork, inay be con«dered a continuation 
of this design, and, like the street, a 
great improvemeiil upon the preceding 
styles of domestic arcbiiedure. 

We copy the following remarks oD 
Mr. Nash'a history from the " John 
ull " newspaper; — 
" It was the lot of Mr. Nash to en- 
dure in the latter port of bis lile much 
persecution. Certain political patriots, 

towards the late King, availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of gratifying 
their mabcious desire to injure his Ma- 
jesty's memory by attaclung, as the 
jpontaneoui designs and acts of Mr. 
Nasli, what were in fact merely ful- 
lilments of Ruysl commands. From 
Ibese, and other attempts to delaine 
and injure him, Mr. Nash, however, 
succesafully defended himself, without 
funhenioglbe objects of his peneculow, 
by justifying himself at the eipnue of 
his kind and generous Master; and 
although the completion of his laM 
work, the Palace at I^mlico, wastnuw- 
ferred to other hands, every allegatioa 
made sgwnst the stability and wcuijty 
of liiat building, which was subjected 



by other architects, wtLi 
found to be equally groundleu with 
those made agaust his conduct id 

" With regard lo Mr. Nasb's pra- 
fesaiorul lolenU, tastes so widely Taly 
and so essentially diScr that it is hope- 
lets itt eipeci anytlung like unaidiDity 
I Ihul point ; but wa 



will , 



listed in 



itry, ever pro. 
duced such tut and splendid improta- 
in that part of the tneVopolii 
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which was submitted to his care as Mr. TerMtion was both instructiTc aiid prv- 
Nash has done. Let the reader re- emioentlj agr eea ble. He was, in fart, 
collect the huddled moss of wretched a roost extraordinary nan ; and his 
streeU and houses which twenty years loss, to those who really knew and ap- 
ago covered the site of Regent Street, prectated kis merits, his worth, and hi^ 
the Quadrant, and Waterloo Place ; Tarious estimable qualities, will be 
let the reader recollect the still noore long and deeply MC* 
wretched courts and alleys, dens of A sale of Mr. Nash's Books, Prints, 
infamy and haunts of thieves, which and Drawings, look place at Mr. 
mase-like spread themselves from St. Evans's, Pall fifall, July 15. and four 
Martin's Church to the ncigliboiirliood following days. The catalogac con- 
of Covcnt Garden ; let him now look tained numy drawings from the desigm 
upon Uic ranges of buildings and the of Mr. Naah, a KsC of which may tic 
handMroc streeU which occupy their useful, though many of them were 
places : let him, if not satisfied with never executed. MimmaiomM : Havens, 
these proofs — not only of taste and worth Castle; Siranbally, in Ireland, 
judgment, but of indefatigable labour the seat of the Eariof Lismore ; lliick. 
and mental exertion, in making and ingham. In Iivland, the seat of ljon\ 
concluding tlie almost innumerable ar- Lorton ; Mr. Wdftird's, near Shrcw%- 
rangements for these great and bene- bury ; Ingcatre, the seat of Ix»rd Tal- 
licial changes, involving as they did hot, as restored; Mr. ftaples's in Ire- 
the intcresU of hundreds of individuals land ; Mr. Ridiaidaoii'a at Somerset, 
— let the reader, we say, turn liis eyes Ireland ; Mr. Agoaw's, in Ireland ; 
to that magnificent adjunct of London, villa for the Duke of RichmomI ; 
tlie Kegent*s Park, now one of the Gen. St. John's, Bank Farm ; Hvl- 
healthiest and gayest of the public mingham Hall, the Earl of Dysarf's, 
walks and drives, a creation of the in SufTolk, as pwipoaed lo be altered ; 
mind of Mr. NaiJi ; look at the manner Luscombe Priory, Mr. C» Hoarv\ ; 
in which tlie interior of St. Jsmes*s Mr. Stewarfs, it Kelly Mom, Ireland ; 
Park was, in a few months, converted Druid's Temple it Bluae <^le, Mr. 
from a swampy meadow into a luxu- Harford's; various designs executed 
riant (garden ; and then, k't the reader for Mr. C. Townlcy and Mr. Johnes 
ask bimsi'lf whether tlie metropolis is of Ilafod. — IfarirfHplarrt at Aher- 
or is not indebted to the taste and g<s gavenny and at Stallbrd. ^- ifatun . 
nius of the much traduced object of the Quadrant; Argyle Rooms, Re- 
this notice ? gent's Street ; Carltoo Chnnbon, lUv 

" The architectural taste of Mr. gent*s Street ; manri ooi on the site of 
Nash has often been questioned as to Carlton Gardens.— Ari^ at Stamford 
the elevations of the buildings in Court ; at Shardaloci, for Mr. Drake ; 
Regent Street. The great design for for Lord Robt. Spencer ; for Mr. 
the formation of this magnificent street Johnes, at Hafod ; at Albury ; for Miss 
originated with Mr. Nash ; but the Jennings' villa in Windsor Park. — 
designs for the particular buildings Fountain proposed oppoaite Pimlico 
were those of the vari«>us architects Palace. — Gatrs : Mr. Dodson*s at 
under wIkmc special directions they Shrewsbury ; at Hampton Court, Rad- 
were built, and with which Mr. Nash's norshire. — ChunJket : Caihedral of 
only concern was to ascertain that they St. David's ; plan, clevatioaa, and ate- 
were properly constructed. tions, showing the alterationB earned 

** Of Mr. Nash's unbounded love into effect by Mr. Nash. Chinck Ibr 
and encouragement of art, his splendid borough of CarmarthcB, with Oihir 
gallery and its omamenu are of them- deaigns for Churches. TVnfrr, New 
wives sufficient proofs; we believe, Haynnarket. — Design for the Natfand 
liowevcr, that a still more valuable Gallery, and for altcratioiia at ChviBg 
evidence of those feelings is to be Cross. — Design for F ir tw wh i ia 8tl 
found in his munificent liberality to- James's Park, during the MMn.^ 
wards artists ^'ho, under various cir- AfaM«Wcvmj, for Lord SelkifiK; ritdif- 
cumstances, neinled iwtronage and sup- ferent elaborate designs to eooMMmo- 
port. In private life Mr. Nash was a rate the battle of Waterloo^ A UrdV 
warm and sincere friend ; his mind, eye view of the Regent's Pnk, aa ori- 
active and comprehensive as it was, was ginally designed by Mr. Nash, with 
singularly natural and simple ; his con- many variations from the plan cmed 
ception was quick and clear ; his into execution. «- Gemikmitm'i 
thoughts were original, and his too- tine. 
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NAYNOE, Colonel William 
I Srjdga, of Oistle Nsyooe, count; 
r 4Ugo, Irvluid; Julyl3. 1895; al Cat- 

phrer Wijjiranis, £w]., ha tan-ia-liw. 

He cnlered Ihe irmy ai Evsiga in 
file 39th foot in 1792, ww ^pwnled 
Lieutenant in IT93, Cipt-Lieul. in 
the 34th n^iment 1794, Captain 179^, 
Major in the 9Tth regiment 1S04, 
and LieuL-Colonel IRIl. Underliia 
comnund IhiU gallant corps diitin* 
guiihed itself, in its various services in 
America, in the West Indies, and at 
Waterloo. He alio served on thu slalT 
ai Aid-de-Camp to Lieut. -General 
Daliymple, and as Brigade- Major to 
Lieul-Genenl Sir W. Payne. 

After an acliva mililary career of 
upwards of forty years, he retired lo 
bti own estates in Ireland, in order to 
gin the people of (hat country llie ad- 
tantage of his residence amongst them ; 
but bis conilitulJon, already worn out 
in the sertiro of his country, counter- 
acted the fulfilment of his patriotic 
purpose, and at 6S he closed a life 
Wholly dedicated to the good of others. 



brother, it fell to his lot, as the eldest 

survivor of the family, to recave those 
marks of Ihe national gialilude 



ered u 



n all c 



As a 



ioldier 



lent, loyal, und ju>i. In him, Eng- 
land has Ion a faithful suhject ; Ire- 
landamostiealous benefactor; society 
at large an intelligent, active, and 
ralunhle member i and his own family 
a most kind and afTectionate parent 
and friend. — GctUtemfini AfagittirK, 

NELSON, the Right Hon. and 
■lev. William, D.D., flni Earl Nelson 
and Viscount Meilon, of Trafalgar, 
and of Merton, co, Surrey (ISOS); 
aecond Baron Nelson, of the Nile and 
of Hillborough, co. Norfolk (1801> ( 
Duke of Bronte in Sicily; a Preben- 
dary of Canterbury, Ac. ; Feb. SS. 
1835, in Portman Squarr; aged 77. 

lliis TBiicrablc clergyman, the elder 
brother of the hero of the Nile and 
Trablgar, was born April 9a 1757, 
the fouitb but eldest surviving son of 
the Rev. Edmund Nelson, Rector of 
Bumham Thorpe in Norfolk, by Ca- 
tharine, daughter of tlie Rer. Maurice 
Suckling, D.D., Rector of Wooion in 
tin same county, and a Prebendary of 
WntmiDster. 

He was ■ member of Christ's college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B. A. 
1788, as Tlh Junior Optime, M.A. 
ITBI,D.D. liJOa. He was presented 
lulus stall at Canlerhury in IH03. 

On the death of his illustrious 



nected with tlieir lamented champion. 
He had succeeded, on his broUier's 
decease, to the peerage created by the 
patent of ISOl, as Lord Nelson of the 
Nile; and by patent, dated Nov. £8. 
1 805, he was advanced to the dignities 
of Earl Nelson and Viscount Merton, 
of Trafalgar, and of Merton, co. Sur. 
rey. A pension of 50001. a-ycar was 
granted to him by Parliament, and the 
sum of 9D,0(XV. for the purchase of a 
mansion and estates, which was atlui- 
wards laid out, in IB14, in the pur- 
chase of Slaulynch Park, near Downtaii 
in Wiltshire, which has since received 
the name of Trafalgar (see Dr. Mat- 
chain's " History of the Hundred of 
Doonlon," in Sir R. C. Hoarv's 
" Modern Wiltshire"). 

On the llth Jan. 1B06, the royal 
licence was conceded to Earl Nelson 
to use the honourable augmcnialiuns 
to his armorial en^ns which bad been 
granted to his late hrotlter; in July 
fullowlng another augmentation was 
made to his already overlnden coal*. 
Tji. afesiwavy inscribed with the word 
TasraLOXa; and on the 3lBt of Oct. 
he received permission to succeed to 
Ihe title of Duke of Bronte in thu 
Further Sicily- 

His Lordship had married, Nov. 9. 
1796, Sornh, daughler of the Rev. 
Henry Yonge, Vicar of Great Tor- 
rington, Devon, and cousin to Dr. 
Philip Yonge, Lord Bishop of Nor- 



The coat of 
Earl Nelson is a glaring specimen of 
the bail taste of modem heralds. " He 
bears," to use the old phrase, on hia 
chief, a tree, a castle, and a ship, all 
on the waves of the sea, proper I '. ! 
I'hen, in the field below, the cross is 
debruised by a bettd, atul that again 
by the fcss wavy ! ! I On no ancient 
shield, where any thing himourable was 
intenited, would any one of the bear- 
ings have been depressed by aouilier. 
Tlieship, palm-tree, snd ruined battery 
ore landwape painting, not heraldry; 
iliougb Ihe much abused name of be- 
mldry alone could excuse the extra- 
vagance of a palm-tree growing out of 
the sea ! It is modem lienldry only, 
not the ancient, which is so absurd. 
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s Biraight' 



opinions in the fanous [lans < 
in which he trsvetled, by hi: 
fin-nan), impartial, and conciiiaiory 

. conduct. Many nbo were •! first tlie 
most inimical to Ihe objects of the 

I Cammisiioii, after coming in contact 
with him, lunk their ho«ttlity in their 
■dmiralioD of the man. Tfaia tribute 
ia paid to hia memory by one who, 
during tlie lail winlcr, daily witnessed 
his manly eierlions, and well knew the 

^ excellent quilitica of his hart, and the 
•ound capabilidei ofhis bead. Peace 

I lo bit manes ! ~- Oublm Evmi-ng Pmt. 

\ NEWTON, Gilbert Sluart, Esq. 
R.A. ;Aug, j. l835,atChoUea;aged 
40. 

Ue wai born in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, on Ihe SOth of September 1794, 
aind was the twclllh and youngest son 
of the Hon. Henry Newton, Collector 
of lua Majesty's Customs in tliat pro- 
vince. On his first arrival in Europe, 
some Gdeen year* ago, be viuted Italy, 
ud on hie return to this cotiQtry 
entered himselfa student of tlie Royal 
Academy. The first works by which 
be became eitensitely known, were 
his " Forsaken " and his " Lovers' 
QiiaiTel," engraved in the " Literary 
Souvenir" of 1896i his "Prince of 
Spain's Visit to Catalina," engraved 
for the same work in 18^1, and 
painted for the Duke of Bedford ; and 
s scene from the " Vicar of Wake- 
field.- 

Though Newton acquired skill both 
in drawing and in colour, and became 
acquainted with the fine proportions 
and barmoniouB unities of the antique, 
be was more remarkable for delineations 
in which beau-ideal drawing had little 
(o do, but expression oveiy thing. He 



nt abounded. To i 



e all 

his pictures would be difficult, for Ihej 
are scattered over England, and may 
be found in the moat select collections ! 
many are in his nalite America, wbera 
it is to be hoped their simplicity and 
their beauty will not be uufelt. To 
name a few of them will be sufficient 
to awaken pleasing recollections: 1. 
" Portia and Bassanio, " Irom tha 
" Merchant of Vem'ce;" 2. " Lear at* 
[ended by Cordelia and tbe Physician ;" 
3. " Lady Mary Foi;" 4. '■ Abe- 
lard ; " 5. " Jewca and Shylock ; " 
6. ■■ The Vicar of Wakefield restoring 
his Daughter to her Mother i" T. Sir 
Walter Scott. His happiest worki 
are of a domestic and poetic kind % he 
loved to seek eipression io a living 
face, and, moulding it to his will, unite 
it to a fancy all his own : some oF hia 
single figures, particularly femalef, 
are equal in sentiment and Colour lo 
anytliing in modern art. lliey are 
stamped with innocence as well ai 
beauty. He was n slow urorktnan, 
and accomplished all by long study 
and repeated touches. He sometimei 
received high prices for his works. 
The Duke of Bedford gate him 500 
guioeat for the " Prince of Spain'* 
Visit lo Calalina," and Lord Lant- 
psid him 500 guineas for hi* 



Mr. Newt 



i less inclini 



n for II 



for ID 



aWatl 



He . 



model 



I himself with painting 
pictures J and the subjects which he 
embodied were either drawn from 
nature around bim. or found in the 
pages of our novelists and poets. 

The chief worits of Newton were 
punted while he resided in Great 
HailbiirDugh Street : In occupied the 
flm floor of the house No. 41. (neit 
door to his friend Chalon) ; and though 
extremely neat, nay fastidious, about 
hii dress, he was far from paying the 



I chamber^, for hi< sigh. His 



portioned, i 

bis manner ; but a perfect gentleman, 

and a very respectable scholar. 

About three years ago he visited 
America, where he married a young 
lady of considerable personal attrac- 
tioni. He was elected a Royal Aca- 
demician in 1B34. Shortly after hii 
return to Eogland be exhibited ugna 
of unequivocal insanity, whicfa in- 
creased unlil it became necetwry to 
send him from home. A few months 
ago his wife, with her cliitd, quitted 
Englnnd for America, leaving her un- 
happy husband, with an almost moral 
certainty that she would never aee him 
again. Four days before his deceaaa 
be recovered the exercise of his rvaaon, 
spoke of his approaching end with 
^raneas and resignation, and ei> 
hausted nature finally sunk into ttw 
deep of death without a struggle or 
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intimate friends. — GetOlemaiCi Jtfo- lore of wealth, which he well Icnew 

gntine* how to Tslue, though not to use ; and 

N ORRIS, James, Esq., Jan. S. permitted his rents to renuin in bi^ 

1835 ; at Nonesach House, near De- steward's hands for a long course of 

vizes ; aged 65, 7«VBf unaccounted Ibr and unclaimed. 

It is the province of the biographer and finally he lost a large sum by the 

to pourtray faithfully and explicitly the failure of his stewnd. Hb dividends 

moral and intellectual features of the accumulated in the tame manner with 

person whose memoirs he furnishes to his banker, unnoticedt and himself 

the public. Not only the good deeds unconscious of their amount. The 

and merits of the party should be rents of sooie pt o p e Hy near his rvM- 

defined, but his errors, and even vices, dence sufficed for tiia expciises of hi« 

ought not to be entirely overlooked ; small housahold, ud of these he was 

for biography, like the dranut, should penuriously canAiL 

<* hold the mirror up to nature.** The From the sane Brtlcn disposition he 

follies and eccentricities of man, as declined shaving Ibr many years, and 

well as his nobleactions and meritorious suffered hu beard to grow to a nioa 

works, are proper subjects for literary venerable length ; and, what seemed 

record ; the first serving as beacons to rather eztraorainarj in one who pro- 

wam the reader, and the latter as fessed himielf nice in some other re- 

incentives to emulation. It is not specta, he seldom changed his linen, or 

wealth, nor ancestry, nor talents that renewed any part of his apparvl ; it 

claim respect and admiration, but the was worn at long at it would possibly 

proper application of them. serve. Aware of his infirmity, and 

We have to record some particulars conscious of his personal appearance, 

of the life of a gentleman whom he habituated himadf to a aedudrd life. 

** Nature had cast in her happiest seldom rising belbrt the middle of the 

mould ; *' for he was fitted with talents day, and latterly not until the evening ; 

to have shone in society, and bles^ taking hb principal meal and wiilk 

with wealth and learning sufficient to aAer the witching hour of night, and 

have rendered him independent and retiring to rest as the mom approached, 

happy. Yet, by a strange perversion Besides his two ibtars, who died some 

of reason, he shrunk from social inter- short time before hiait whose amiable 

course, from its duties and enjoyments, manners and charilriila and kind dis- 

and became, if not a misanthrope, a positions will be lang remewbersd by 



useless memt>er of society. those to whom they were known, ha 

James Norris, £m]. was the youngest was seldom seen Imt any one but the 

son, and the survivor of five r4>ns and servanu, declming ul imercourse, e«en 

six daughter!, of the latp William with his neighbours, as much as pow 

Nom'H, Esq. of the same place. I lav- sible, and often speaking from behind 

ing received a good education, he was a door or a screeiiy or In the obscurity 

in his early years studious, and inclined of the evening. 

to scientitic pursuits, and was eminently Since the death of hit last-anrviving 

skilled in natural history and botany, sister, in the sununer of 1834, hb 

>Iandsomc in penion and elegant in healtli gradually declined. Froai hb 

manners, lie evinced alio a highly- peculiar habits and mode of lili^ it was 

cultivated mind, which seemed to kurprifdng that he aheuld have so long 

promise, in early life, a high station in enjoyid iu continuance ; and when evK 

society, and that he would rise to be dently suffering from tevcrt bodily 

an ornament to the age in which he pain, as his end approached, lie de^ 

live<i ; but he shrunk from social in- clincd having any medical adviefb or 

tercourMS. An he advanced in years, any of those additional comfbrti which 

by gradually giving way to a natural illness required, and in a stale which 

shyness, and indulging in an indolent would be thought lamentahle Ibr a 

apathy, he grew into a mo^t ei^centric pauper, but more to be l e g re tl rf Ibr 

characier. ik'ing the survivor of his one that could command every aid, he 

family, he became pos-tessed of very closed his last hours in pain and wMcb- 

conniilerable landed pro|>erty. which etlness. 

had descended from a line of respect- It is lamentahle to have to p o niliay 

able ancvfttor%, and alho fKTsonal pro* misapplied lalenta; but it it nasAd 

perty to a large amount. Yet he sometimes to do so, to show that ha^ 

suffered his indolence to surmount a pinesa is the reward of iodoalijt and 
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that, in whatever tuiiDn o( life we are of d-eferinco to foatcmporarr criticism ; 
call, there are Julie* lo pcrrorm, which, yrt be was very aniioiis for publicity, 
if neglected, Itad lo pain and uiihsp- and wliere hia lucubratimia were treated 
pineu. with ridicule, instead of Bcrioua refut- 

ilr. Hortit, by hia paternal pedj- ation, lie was acutely irriluled. 
gree, wai allied to the Mclliuen and We hnveseen (hecopiesof a curiooi 
Ncal families, in the county of Wills, correspondence between him onJ ths 
Hii rather is buried in Eieter cathe- poet Moore, relative to the " Histoid 

re there is a monument to fail of Ireland" by the latter, now pu^ j 
itemory. — CenUemiH't ilagaant. lidiingin Dr. Lardner's Encylcopiedi^ | 

in vbich he accused tlie histari 
having adopted same of bis dUcoveriei 
without Bcknowledgmenl. 



O'BRIEK, Henry, Esq.; June 
S8. 1835, nt IlanwcU, Middlesex; 
aged 27. 

This singular antiquarian 
was, we believe, a native of I 
of Kerry, and was educated 
College, Dublin, where he look the 
degree of B.A. in 1831. Being stimu- 
lated by the priic ofjcred by the Itoyal 
Irish Academy for a dissertation on 
the Round Towers of Ireland, he 
eagerly applied his studies til Iliat sub- 
ject, and produced an essay, 
although it did not obtain the pnie, 

meritorious, that the Society aWBrded 
him a small sunt of money, iho con* 
sequence of which act of intended kind- 

ihe part of Mr. O'Brien. 

Shortly after, he came to London, 
where he employed himself in arrang- 
ing the publication of hisessay; which, 
with various additions and many illus- 
tralivo embellisbmeDls, he at length 



<J Brien B spini 

likely lo destroy the IVame in which it | 

waa embodied. Such was his ardent i 

disposition, that we have tieord hint J 

serioiuJy speak of compiling and puU- ■ 
county lishlng within sii months a Celtic 

*" ' Diclionaty, although knowing nothing j 

of the htnguage or its various dialecta ] 



It tiic ti 



s bed. at 



found dead in his 
the house 
he spcDl the preceding day, at Hanwellp I 
ub- and lies buried in its churchyard. A I 
icb, short time previous to his death, h* J 
iie, held the ailuBlion of tutor in tlie familf I 
' of the lUastec of the Rolls, was pr' ' 
scnted at Court, and received aa 
guest at Lansdowne House. In l 
clianicter as a teacher he was, we ^ 
told, beloved and respected by his pi 
pils. — Genllfman't Magaani. 

OSBALDESTON, Humphrej, 
Es<j.,uf Galcforth House, near Svlby, 
and of HuDmaiiby, neat Scarijorough; 
Sept. 'M. ISiS; aged 9-2. 

TIic paternal name of this venerable 
833, under the title"of gentleman was Brookes. His grea»- 
The Round Towers of Ireland; or, grandfBiber, Sir Kichard Osbaldoslog, 
the Hiatoryof the Tuathdc-Danaous of llunmanby, Kut, wbodiedin IIHRt'il 
(being the Mysteries of Freenusonry, was grandson of Sir Richard OAAm 
of StSaism, and of Budhism), for the deston, Attomey-Ccucral in IrelanX ] 
first time unveiled." and descended from Die Osbaldcslooa 

He had published earlier in thai of O&baldcston in Lancashire. He had 
year a translation of " Pha-nician Ire- five sons ; four of whom lived lo be 
land," by the Spanish anlii|uary Vil- old men, but all died without Issue. 
illustrated with notes ; which The second was Richard Osbaldeslol),' 
Ijondon D. D., Lord Bishop of London. The 



William Osbaldestoi 



be bad brought a 

prepared for the press. eldcB ^ 

Shortly before his dealh be hwl an- M.P. for ScarborougU died ii 
nounced for publication " The Pyra- aeed 79 ; and was succeeded 
mids of Egypt foi 



historical creed. Mi 



the first Ume ' 


un- 


etlBte* by the fourth so 






Went 




; that he was 


the 


only. 


lurviving brollier. 


•found discovei 


ries. 


M.P. 


for Scarborough; 


founder of a i 




177ti left hia estates betw 


r. O'Brien was 


ol- 


sons 


of ys two sisters 



. Urooker., of Brayton, ro. 
q., by Anne, daughter and 
r Robert Pockley, Esq. of 
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BniTtoo, and Theododa O A aMwton P. 
and Oeorge, ton of John Wickeni, 

D.D., Rector of Petworth, in Sunei, PALMER, Edmund, £aq.,a C^ 

by Philadelphia, daughter of Robert tain in the Rojal Navy, and C B. ; 

Mitford, of Mitford Caatle, North- Sept. 19. 1834, at Bi^faCoo; aged 52. 

umberland, Eiq., and Mary Oibal- Ciqptain Pabner via third too of 

deiton. Both these gentlemen took the John Palmer, Eao., BL P. Ibr Bath, 

name of Osbaldeston, in July. 1770; and ComptrollcrwOeiicfal of the Poet 

and the pretent George Otbaldetton, Office, the prqie c tor of nail-ooacbet, 

£tq., who was sheriff of Yorkshire in and broibar to Malor-OcDcnl Cbarlet 

1829, and has acquired so much no- Palmer, now M. r. for the nme city, 

toriety in the sporting world, is the son He entered the Naval service in 1794, 

and heir of the latter. as Midshipman in the Gibraltar of 80 

Humphrey Osbaldeston, £^., the guns, commanded by Captain lUcen- 

gentleman now deceased, served as ham. In I7969 bt t wmm td to the 

Sheriff of Yorkshire in 1781. He was Aigle, in which bt watwreckad on the 

a very worthy man, with some pe- coast of Barbary, in 1798; and be 

culiarities and eccentricities of chaiVo- then joined the Ville da Paris, bcar- 

ter. As a landlord, he was greatly ing the flag of Earl St. Vlnoent. 

respected, for it was generally a point In 1800^ Ma Lovdhbip appoint e d 

with him to make his tenants live, him acting Liavtenant in tfaa Princeu 

He was a firm friend to the Church of Royal, 98 ; and in the Dait year he 

England ; and, as strongly illustrative was co u i n ued as Liautraant in the 

of the depth and solidity of his piety, Picton frigalak vUcb waa paid off in 

it may be mentioned, that when he be- 1802. In 1808 ba waa appointed Lieu- 

came too old and infirm to walk from tenant in the Cbildar% la wfaicfa be 

Gateforth on tlie Sabbath, to the parish joined the Maditawanaan flaat, then 

church at Brayton, he could not rccon- commanded by Earl St. Vincent, who 

die it to his conscience to put his gave him a MWiimisMiwief Commander, 

horses into the carriage, and ride ; as and in co na aq u ao c a he r at a mad to Eng- 

be thought that employing his horses land. In 1 805 the Lordaof the Adim- 

on the Sunday was breaking one com- ralty appointed bin to the Wcaael, in 

mandmcnt to keep another. And what which he returned to tfaa Madilcnanaan, 

did he do then? He built a church at and remained tbera until 1807, when 

Gateforth, in which there is ample and he obtained Post raak. WhiJa on ibat 

gratuitous accommodation for all the station he enjoyed the p a w o n al IHeod* 

people of Gateforth, poor and rich ship of Lords Nelsoa and CoUing- 

alike. wood, as well as Earl St. Yincciit, and 

Mr. Osbaldeston married, Aug. 13. the correspondenca with winch those 

1772, Catharine, daughter of Sir Joseph eminent c>fficer* hooonred hk fittfaer 

Pennington, the fourth Bart, of Mun- proves the esteem In wbich they held 

csHter, Cumberiand, and aunt to tlie him. 




prewnt Lord Muiicaster. She died at Nearly seven yaara of 
Gatefofth House, Dec 22. 1H25, in however, had passed all»r hk 
her 77th year, having had issue a tion to Post rank balbra ba 
daughter, married April 25. 1795, to obtain a command. Ha 
the late Lieu t.> Colonel Hutchinson, of sailed in the Hvbma, 49; to 
Wold- Newton, in the East Riding of in the British Channel, 
Yorkshire ; and another daughter, now March 1814, ha bad a 
living, unmarried. Mrs. Hutchinson battle with L'Etoile Mgala^ ^>^^ 
is deceased, leaving a daughter, to aAer an arduous chase of 190 
whom, and to her aunt, Mr. Osbaldes- and a well-con t eai a d action of 
ton has bequoatlied a life inheritance hours and a quarter, fought 
in his unentailed property. His ei- Cape la Hogua^ be 
tensive entailed estates devolve on his 
cousin, Bertram Mitford, Esq. of M it- 
lord Cattle, NorthumberUnd. — Grni, last action between I Hg ala and Mfiit 
J^^esi'iia. in the war with F^anoc^ iveaivod tfw 

warmest encomiuma fton Sr« B. 
Bickerton, Sir M. Ssymour, and 
Earl St. Vincent, the bat of wham 
darlMvd that it •< tgnali, if k 



brought into Plymouth harbour. IWs 
brilliant achievmant, wUcfa waa ifae 
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irpui, any of oar aaitl 
nploiu." CaplHin Palmer rvceireil 
the iu*sl medal from ihe Board of 
Adminllj ; and wa» oSbred, but de- 
sliiwd, Uie bonour of bnightlMod. 

In June, 1815, CipUm ralmer re- 
e^vvil on board the Hvbrua the Buron 
Montalenibttrt, Secretary to the French 
Em busy in LudiIdh, in order la 
■librd aid to the lujtiliils in the 
Boulh of FniKB. Haring been joined 
bj- the Paciolui, 4G, Captain the Hon. 
P. Aylmer, Ihey forced the entrance 
of tlie Giroode, aiid in a few days after 
the town or Bordeaux liolited the 
white Hag, and declared for Louis 
XVUI. For [fail aerrice Caplun 
Pulmer received the ihaoks of the 

1BI5, the ribbon o 
the Baih. 

In Ihe foUoning year, be sailed in 
Ihe aame ship in the eKpedilion to 
Algiers, and in the battle of Aug. II. 
she had four men killed and 15 
wouuiled. On her return, the Hebrui 
wai found to be eompleuly rotten ; 
■be was tlierefore paid oil', and broken 
up, and iliut closed tbe imTal career of 
Captain Palmer. He was, indeed, in 
I8IB, offered the command of tbe 
Melville, 50 ; but ax she wu about to 
proceed to the East Indies, lie pre- 
ferrcd tbe chance of waiting for em- 
ployment nearer home; and another 
oOer. made by LordMeltilleJn 1830, he 
WM obliged lo decline, from ill health 
and printe coniideradoni. 

Captain Palmer married, Nor. ST. 
ISIT, Ucnrietia, daughter of Caplain 
W. IL Jerria, R.N. and grand-niece 
to Earl St. Vincent ; he has left ihis 
Udy a widow, with eight children, — 
Abridged from Tic Uniled SiTvicf 

PARKE, Henry, Esq.. archiiett; 
May B. IS35. 

Mr. Henry P»rke was originally in- 
tended for the bar, and fur Bome dme 



« judgmen 



pediment in hi* speech seemed to pre- 
clude Ills -lueceHi in that brunch uf the 
praruBion to which he aspired to be- 
long, and he abandoned Ihe hw. Per. 
hapa the pursuit did not altogether 
coincide with a taste for the fine arts, 
trtkich he had been led to culliTate fhim 



pKtum in uw 



aTcliilecturc as his pro- 
fession, and pursued his slu" 
Sir John Soane. He lirouj 
study a hand already well 
drawing, and a deep aequaintance will 
inathematics, — pn.'liminary qualiRcs 
tiona, which enabled him U 
once the technical elements of the art. 
Some of the finest drawings exhibited 

from his pencil, and sttiacteii greM 
attention. Mr. Parke Eubseijuently 
vrent abroad lo complete his studies in 
Italy and Sidly ; and, tS\et measuring 
and drawing the noblest roonumenls 
of ancient and modern tioies, pro- 
ci-ed«l to Egypt, whe 
months with Messrs. Siules ana 
CaUienrood, delineating every thing 
most worthy attention, from Soe Dellft 
to tbe Second Cataract. The fruits of 
his Iraii'ls were apparent ii 
qui site drawings of Egyptian buiht 
ingi, remarkable for depth of tOMt 
trannparency of tin^ brilliancy of cffeCl 
and truth ofcolour. 

Diffident and retiring, be was ill 
fitted for tbe jarring warbro of lilt^ 

^ollj was little IcnowD b*> i 
yana tne immediate circle of bil 
friends. Hie last professional occu- 
palion in wluch he took part, was !« 
the tribute of respert paid by tha 
architeou of Great Britain lo his oM 
master. To him was cliieOy confided 
uf Ihe Soane medal) 
and the taste with which he has sae- 
ceeded is acknowledged by all uriM 
have seen it. — AllinaM 

PILFOLD, Jcdin, Esq., ■ Port 
CapUin in the Royal Navy, i 
C. Ii. ; July la. IS' 
Devon. 

He was the second son of ChariM i 
I^Ifotd, Esq., by Balhia, daug 
William White, E.->q., both of Horsham, 
of which town he was a native. Hb 
went first to sea as Midshipi 
the -Crown, 64, in which he ci 
frooi Uct 1788, ui 
the East Indies in May, 179S. 
served afterwards in the Brunsiriek 
and Queen Charlotte j and in F«hi < 
1795, was appointed Lieutenant c~ 
board the Russell, 74. in which b« ' 
shared in the action off I'Orienl in 
the following June. His r 
pointment was lo tlie Kingfiih 
in which be assisted in the capture of 
several privaleen, chiedy ou lb* Lisbon 
station ; and in 1798, we find him on 
board the Impetueux, 1% of winch bt 
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became First Lieutenant prerious to was occasionally subject by the disorder 
its being paid off in April 1802. which so abruptly cut short his eiist- 
In 1803, he was appointed to the ence, compelled him to relax somewhat 
Hindostan, 54, and subsequently to the in the number of his personal attend- 
Dragon and Ajax, third rates ; of ances at the infirmary, and at the bed- 
which last ship he was First Lieute- side of the poor; but Ids mind continued 
nant in the action off Ferrol, July 22. to the last to watch over and promote 
1805, and commanding officer in the its interests. In a pamphlet published 
glorious victory of Trafalgar, his cap- shortly before his death, he has left 
tain being absent at a court-martial, proofs of the intelligence of his mind. 
He was made Post Captain Dec 25. and of his active benevolence in tlie 
1 805, and presented with a gold medal cause of the poor, 
for that service. In 1808, an honour- A coroner's jury assembled to in- 
able augmentation was made to his quire into the circumstances of bis sud- 
arms ; and his name was on the first aen death. Dr. Richard Finckard, his 
list of the Companions of the Bath, nephew, said he resided in the same 
In 1 831, he was Captain of the Ordi- house with the deceased ; and on Friday 
nary at Plymouth. morning. May 15th, his uncle pro- 
He married, June 20. 1803, Mary ceeded to take breakfast, witness reading 
Anne Homer, daughter of Thomas to him during the time. While thus 
South, Esq., of Donhead, Wilts, and engaged, a patient called, and Dr. 
niece to the late Thomas Homer, George Finckard went down stairs to 
Esq., of Mells Park, Somerset; by him. In a minute or two witness 
whom he had issue two daughters. — heard a sound as if something had 
Abridged from iltfar<Aa//'«12c(ya/^atKi/ fallen hearily, and shortly afterwards 
Biography. the bell rang. The female patient who 
FINCKARD, George, Esq. M.D., had called on the deceased told him. 
Physician to the Bloomsbury Dupens- that after Dr. Finckard had examined 
ary; May 15. 1835; in Bloomsbury her throat, he turned round to vrrite 
Square ; aged 67. her a pn»cription, but before he got to 
Dr. Finckard was a distinguished the table he fell down, and in less than 
member of the College of Physicians, two minutes was a corpse. Dr. Wil- 
and in extensive private practice. In liams of Bedford Place, and Dr. Moore 
early life he was attached to the medi- of Lincoln's Inn Fields, deposed that 
cal department of tlie army, having they were present at the examination 
accompanied the expedition of Sir of the body, and they had ascertained 
Ralph Abercromby to the West Indies, that the deceased laboured under a 
towards the close of the last century, disease termed angina pectoris for a 
as Physician to the Forces. He was considerable length of time. Tbey 
afterwards promoted to the rank of found partial ossification in the vesaeja 
Inspector- General of Hospitals, and about the heart, and also inflammation 
continued for many years to superintend of the aorta. The jury returned fa 
the entire medical department of that verdict of " Died by the visitatioa of 
unhealthy station. He had a mind God." 

enriched by the stores of literature, and Dr. Finckard was married June the 

was the author of several works. 27th, 1817, to Miss Eastwood. — 

Among these, his ** Notes on the West Gentleman^t Magazine* 

Indies," published in three octavo POCOCK, Isaac, Esq. ; a Deputy 

volumes, 1806, is regarded as a pro- Lieutenant, and Justice of the Peace 

duction of standard utility as a medical for Berkshire; August 23. 1835; aft 

guide to the climate, abounding in Ray Lodge, Maidenhead ; in his 54th 

original and intelligent views of the year. 

state of society, and accurate statistical Nicholas Pocock, of the aitf of 

information. Dr. Finckard was the Bristol, merchant, the deceased's 

founder of the Bloomsbury Dispensary, grandfather (who died 15th of Jan. 

and continued tlie Physician for up- 1759), married Mary, one of the 

wards of thirty years. To his pro- daughters and co-heiresses of William 

Sessional exertions, and unremitting "^nncs, one of the sons of John Innea, 

solicitude for its welfare, that charitabU » Leuchars, in the county of Moray, 

n«titution mainly owes its flourishii.. '^ ho was the King's Justiciary in that 

•Mite. The sev-^t-^ visitations of bodii- mnty, and a cadet of the ancient 

.Atn */« • ^;r>1i * l,r ''ac* *<»»« -"'^ai^ K. ■«»»«! Ir -»f InP^S "f »hat \^^% of Wbich 



^H tho preient 
^P beui. She 
■ Thi^T had fi 
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1 9. EJIu 



tho preient Duke of Roiburghe ia the to the collection in Ibe Painted list), 

be«i. She died 16th of Feb. 1780. at Greenwich, by Mr. Lockjer. He 

They had four Kins and one daughter, mirried Ann Eiant (a aiiler of hi> 

ntmi'iy : 1. Nicbolu Pocock, lale of younger brother, WUIiun'i wife), and 

Great George Stnwt, WesttninBter {of by her had iuue aeran sons and two 

«taom hereafter). S. Sir Iiacc Po- daiighlera. He died 19th of Marcb, 

cock. Knight.laIeof Maidenhead and ISSI, aged BO : his widow died S7th 

of Biggin, in the county of North- of Dec. ISST, aged 75 ; and both were 

ampton, who was High Slieriff for buried in thefamil; vaultstCoakhsni. 

thai county in ITBG, and distingui^ed Their children were — 1. Ibbsc, who 

as well for loyalty and firm support of died soon after his birili ; 3. Isaac, the 

tliurcb and stale, ai for his regard for subject of tliis memoir ; 3. William 

tJio interefts of the poor, which wai Innes Pocock, Esq., a Lieutenant in 

especially maniretted by his strenuous bis- Majesty's Naiy, who bos one son 

■nd succeuful opposition to the at- and three daughters ; 4. Nicholas Fo- 

lempled inclosure of the common cock, who was Captain of H. M. 

lands in his neighbourhood. He mar- packet Princess Mary, and died at 

ried Ann, the widow of Peter Joy, Liibon SSth April 1819. learing a 

Esq., and died Slh of October, IHIO, widow, two sons, and a daughter) 5. 

without iuue; and she dying in ISll. John Innet Pocock, Esq. i 6. George 

the bulk of their property descended P<Kock, Esq., now a widower, and 

to his nephew, the lutgect of this me- haring three sons and two daughten ; 

inoir. They were buried in Cookham 7. Peter Pocock, who waa Capl. of 

ehurcb, in which parish Maidenhead H. M. packet Lapwing, and died at 

is situated. 3. William Innes Pocock, Falmouth Slst Di!c. 1H17, leaving a 

late of Bristol, Esq.. who died Feb. S, widow, one sun, and one daughter; 

I BZS, married Eliiabeth Evans of that 8. Mary Ann, who married the Itev. 

city (now liring), and by her bad a Samuel Charles Pripp, and h 
numerous family, all of whom died ... - - 

t. P-, enccpt Charles Junes Pocock, 
Esq., and Mary lanes, the wife of 

Clillon Came, Esq. A. John Innes i 
l*ocock, who died at the a|^ 
prisoner of war in Spain. 5. Mary, 
who married Christopher Dcakc, Esq., 

of Falmouth, and died there 3d of i 
Jan. 1S03, leaving issue. 
(o Nicholas Pocock. At an early age 

he cihibiied considerable talent in the I 

art of drawing, which he cultivated i 

with aasiduity as he grew up, being i 
perfectly self-taught. His 
varied, drawing portraits, i 
landscapes and sea views, wiili equal 

ability. It was not, liowcver, until he colouring of the latter. In 1S05 "The 
was rather advanced in life (hat be British Institution for the promotion 

took to the art as a profeaaion, and on of the Fine Arts" was established in 
the recommendation of Admiral Lord Pall Mall, and as a student there he 

Hood he devoted Ills studies to marine dialinguislicd himselfby some very Sue 

Bubjecti, and about the commencement mpiei of pictures of the ancient mas. 

of the revolutionary war with France (era. In ISDT he entered the lists with 

removed to I,andon. Tliere he bad numerous competitors for the first 

the advantage oflheacquainianceof Sir priie given by thai Institution for the 

Joshua Reynolds, and soon attained best original historical painting; he 

eminence as a marine painter. From cbose for bis aul^ect the Murder of 
that time to the termination of the war Thomas I Becket, and gained the 

(here was scarcely a battle which be priie. After this encouragement, he 
didnot paint,Bnd therearefewfamilies paLawd several other historical and 
in the kingdom whose names are re- poetical subjects, aa well as portraits, 
corded in our naval history which do in all of which there was so much 
not possess one of his pictures. A merit, that, hod necessity compelled 
(pMlmen has been recently preaenud him to devota his undivided attention 



c Pocock, the eldest surviving 

boirn at Bristol the 2d of March 1TS2. 
When a child he evinced the same 
lalite genius and talent for drawing 
is had distinguished his fntlier in hia 
youth, and it was therefore (houglit 
adviuhlo to cultivate them under the 
lesl maatera. He was placed first as 
1 pupil with Romney, after whose 
'elirement he studied under Sr Wil- 
iam Beechey, by which means he ac- 
quired the bold style of tbc foriDer 
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to the vtf and to prosecute h with In* John Innei, now et Eton, ud thrte 

duttry, he would doubtleMhayereeliied d«igbten»— Anne, Louin, ud Elits- 

the expectations formed of him hj hit betfa FVenoei ; all of whom survive 

old masters and bis friends, bj attain- hhn. 

ing a high rank amongst the artists of To this memoir we aie enabled to 

his day. But, having the prospect of add, fVom another corre sp ondent, the 

an independent fortune, b«u>g young, following list of Mr. PDCock*s works; — 
and mixing much in society (for which His first dramatic essay was the mu. 

his varied accomplishments, originality sical fkrce of '^ Tea or No?" produced 

of humour, and agreeable manners at the HaymatkeC In 1806: this was 

peculiarly fitted him\ he gradually re- followed in 1810 bj two* lively, bost- 

laxed in the prosecution of that profbs- ling pieces, vis., *• Hit or Bliss,** 

don. and *< Seventy Yean ago;" the fbrmer 

About this time also, on the sug- rendered famous 1^ the inimitable acC- 

gestion of a friend, he tried his powers ing of the late Cbtflcs Mathews in the 

as a dramatist ; and, the attempt sue- character of C^fpktr, and both first 

ceedingf he made further contributions acted at the Lycteum. Added to these, 

to the drama from time to time, and, his most successful productions were, 

although celebrity was not sought by ** Any Thing New," a musical farce, 

him, he eventually became known as 1811 ;« The GreenDragoo,^*another; 

one of the most successful dramatists and ** Harry Le Rot*** a burletu 

of his day. faltered from ** the Miller of Mans. 

In 1818 he succeeded to the property field**), all in 1811 ; *• The Bflller and 
of his uncle and aunt. Sir Isaac and his Men,** a melodrama, 181S, which. 
Lady Pocock, and took up his resi- by aid of the sweet music of Bishop, 
dcncu at Maidcnliend, whvre l>e em- still retains a place on the stage ; *' For 
ployed himself in the duties of a coun- England Ho!** an opera, 1813; John 
try gentleman, at times using both his of Paris,** an open* 1814 ; ** Zcm- 
pencil and his pen, and producing buca,*' a melodrama, 1814; *' The 
works which show how highly he was Magpie or tlie Maid?** a melodrama, 
gifted. Some of his poetical pieces 1815; "Robinson Cmsoe," a panto- 
are found with the fugitive literature mimic Easter-piece^ 1817; ^'Ilob Roy,** 
and music of the day, but are well de- an opera (dramatised from Scott's 
serving of a more lasting preservation, novel), 1818; ** Montrose^** amrnfesl 
His la^t historical painting was an drama, 1 829 ; *^ Woodstock,* a drsana, 
Altar-piece ("Our Saviour blessing in five acts (from Scott's novel )^ 1 0S6; 
little Children") presented t>y him to « 'Hie llol>ber's Wife," a melodrama, 
the new diapel at Maideuhi*ad. Dtir- 1830 ; ** The Corporal's Wedding,^ a 
ing his residence in London, at the farce, 1830-1; "The Omnibus,** an 
perio<i of Bonapartc*.s threatened in- interlude, 1831 ;<< Country Quarters," 
vasion, he was appointed First Lieu- a farce, 1838; •* The Cluttcrbucks,** a 
tenant of ** The Royal Westminster farce, 1832. ** Scan-Mag," a ISvce^ 
Volunteers," whence he was raised to 1833; ** The Peny and the MDV* a 
the rank of Major by the suffrage of iu melodrama, 1833 [intended as • sort of 
memU>rH; and he had not long been companion, we prewme, to the *« MHIer 
resident at Maidenhi'ad l>efore he was and his Men ; '*) and ** King Artfanr 
joined in the Commimion of the Peace and the KnighUof the RoundTable^'* a 
for Ik'rkshire; and in July, 1831, ap. Christmas equestrian speclaele^'18S4-^ 
poinUni one of His Majesty's Deputy We may mention, is [ 
Lieutenants for that county. He was ** The Farce Writer,*' which 
active and energetic in the performance itself; ** The Heir of 
of the duties which devolved upon him opera, 1817; " The LibeitiBe^'* dhto» 
as a magistrate or otherwiHC; and in 1817 ; ** Tlie Antiquary,** • plif 
all the relations of private life his eon- (from Sco4t*s novel, a l Wf wri a iwlin 
duct was exemplary. He died afler a nutised with better lucctm bf Mr. 
few hours* illness, — though suddenly, Terry\ before 1890; ** Hnrinadiiai 
not unprepared, — and his remains were Wives,'* a farce, 1817; ** AUMI fk» 
deposited in the family vault at Cook- Great, or the Endianlad Slaatedi'' • 
^^Mo- musical drama (pertly J bund e d •■ Ml 

Mr. Pocock marrie<l Mihs I^uisa early production of O'KeeMs]^ ItflT | 

Hime, of Liverpool, on the With Aug. ** Tucki Tomba, ** an EMlmhfieo% 

181S, by whom he had one son, Isaac 1828; » Peveril of the Fi^** mi 
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open, I8SC; " Xhu Blue Andioi," 
■ luudnldnmn, 1S30 ) " The Doom 
KiBi,"arausicsI drHniB,]832; "Aosler 
Fur,"wi Easier folly, 1834; and (wo 
piiHxi, producixl since bis deallii one a 
fsrce, called " Ttie Niglit Patrol," and 
the otbcT an adaplation of Sir Waller 
Scou's novel of '■ Old Monalitj," 
under Ihe ill-aiDsen lilte of " Cava- 
liera and Roundheada." — Genllimm't 

POPE. AlHander, Eiq., late of 
tho Theatres llojal Coveat Garden 
and Drury Lane; March IS, 1835, 
in Store Street; aged 73. 

Hr. Pope Has B natiieof Cork, and 
Gnt trod the stage in Ihe theatre of 
that "beautiful dtjr." In lTS-1 be 
pmcured an cngageiaetit at Corent 
Ovden, and made his debikt Jan. S. 
■a Orooncia, which character he re- 
peated for several lUghlE vilb consider- 
able applause. On tbe death of Mr. 
Henderson and (lie secession of Mr. 
Holraao, Mr. Pope was for a few sea- 
•ons Ihe principal Iragedian ( but on 
Iheretumof Holmanin 1799, he went 
to Edinburgh, where be became a 
great faiourile. After a abort obaeoce, 
be resumed bit aituation at Corent 
Garden, which, till the season of 1 801- 2, 
he retained both with credit to himself 
and wilJi advantage to (he theatre. 
He v/Bi then suddenly dismissed ; but 
was immediately engaged by (he Drury 
Lane managers, to which csmpany 
afterwards belonged for many 



He finally 






fortune, and received an annuity of SOI, 
from the Covent Gardeo lliealricBl 
Fund. 

Ill bis prime he possessed a line 
manly figure, and a powerful and 
melodious v«ce. He was for some time 
without a rival in OtheUo ,- and in his 
latter time be was one of (he moat 
perfect representations ever seen of 
Hmiy VIII. He used a pencil with 
eouiderable skill. 

In 1T8S he married Miss Young. 
who died in 1797; afterwards Miss 
Campioti, who died in 1B03; both 
Ibeie ladies were ctnincnl actresses: 
•nd subsequently he entered the band* 
of matrimony a third time with Mrs. 
Wbeatley, the widow of Ihe Royal 
Academician of (hai name. 

la Mr. Mathews's collection of 
ponrails, now possessed by tite Garrick 
Club, there are three portraits of Mr. 
Pope, one in the cbaraclei of Htanj 
Fla. by Staxpr ; another as Hamlel, 



bf Dupont; Oiod a third, by Stewarts 

— Cmllmaji'i MagBane, 

PORTMORE, the Right Hon. 
Themas Charies Colyear, fourth Eu'l 
of, Viscount of Milsington, co. Rox- 
burgh, and Baron Colyear (1703), 
Baron PorUnore and Blackness (ie<)9), 
RtUi Baronet (of England I67T), 
Colonel-commandant of the North 
Lincoln Militia; January 18th 1835; 
on the Continent; aged 63. 

The family of which the nobleman 
now deceased was the ln.il male mem- 
ber, wa« a branch of the Robertsons of 
Sirowan in Perthshire, who took the 
name of Colyear whilst resident in 
Holhind, where the first Baronet ac- 
quired a considerable fortune during 
the reign of Charles IL, and whence 
his aon, the first peer, came over 
with William III. 

The late Earl was bom March 30. 
IT72, the eldest son of William 
Charles the third Earl, by Lady Mary 
Leslie, second daughter iMf John, ninth 
Eart of Rothes. He was for some 
years resident at Swiuestead in Lin- 
colnshire; was appointed Coluiwl of 
(he Militia June I. 1795, and sat in 
Parliament for Boston, from 1796 to 
1802. He succeeded to the peerage 
on the death of his father, Nov. 19. 
1833. 

His Lordship was twice married; 
first, Moy 26. 1793. to Lady Maty 
Etiislieih Bertie, only daughter of 
Brownlow, nfth and last Duke of 
Ancasler. Her Ladyship died at 
Bristol Hot-wells, Feb. la 1797, 
having had issue an only son, (he 
Hon. Brownlow Charles Colyear. 
who, on Ihe death of hii grandfather 
the Duke of Ancasler. Feb. S. 1809, 
succeeded to his targe property, but 
dying unmarried. Feb. 18, 1819, it 
then devolved on his grand falber'a 
two nephews, Bertie Creathed. and 
Bruwnlow Mathew, Esqs. 

The Earl of Portmore married 
secondly. ScpU 6. 1888. Fiances, 
youngest daughter of William Uur- 
rells, Esq., who surrives him without 
issue. The Carl's three brotlierB 
having all died before him, the peerage 
has become extinct. — Gcitllanati'i 

POWELL, Lieut.- General Pere- 
grine, of tbe H. E. 1. C. service ; 
cl<Kung a LjDg and honourable career 
in the bosom of his family, after a 
useful and well-ipeni life. May T. 
1835 1 at Weymouth ; ag«d Sa 
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Although the retiring modesty of GenenU ; and Lieut- General, in 

character of General Peregrine Powell, 1814. 

of the Bengal Establishment, would In 1799 Colonel Powell was em- 

not allow of his services and merits ployed for months on very harassing 

having a place in the East India duty with his regiment, under the 

Military Calendar, during his lifetime, command of Colonel Morris, in the 

amidst the records of many noble Gumickpoor country, in pursuit of 

commanders and comrades, it never- Vizier Alie. 

theless becomes the duty of one who In 1810 he commanded the ISth 

was well acquainted with him, and, in regiment at Capain^ Gunge, and the 

one instance, an eyewitness of the province of Gumickpoor recently 

military energy of his character, to ceded to the Honourable Company*s 

endeavour at least to adorn his tomb, Government ; he captured many mud 

and embalm his memory in the recol- forts, and was highly praised by Sir 

lection of his fellow-soldiers, by this James Craig for his judgment and 

brief tribute to his worth. spirited exertions. 

The writer of this imperfect record In 1803 Colonel Powell was ap- 
had the honour to serve under the pointed to command a division of the 
commandof Lieut. -General Peregrine army in Bundelcund on the com- 
Powell, in the earliest period of his mencement of the Mahratta war, 
life, and has ever since been in close during the administration of the Mar- 
connection and habits of friendship quis Wellesley ; and in the course of 
with him. that campaign he fought one pitched 

The late General Powell entered the battle, in which the British arms were 
service of the Honourable East India victorious, and reduced several forts 
Company as a Cadet for Bengal, in in that strong and almost impregnable 
1 770, being then of very tender age. country ; and for these services he re- 
He rose to the rank of Captain, and ceived the thanks of the Commander- 
the command of a battalion of Sepojrs, in- Chief, Lord Lake. The arduous 
in 1781, — a circumstance of early duties of that important charge sub- 
promotion peculiarly fortunate for the dued his constitution, and obliged him 
Indian armies at that time, and to the to give up the command. — United 
aspiring soldier in that uncongenial Service Journal. 

clime ; when, as a gallant friend of PUGHE, Dr. William Owen, the 

his has truly observed, officers rose to celebrated Welsh lexicographer ; June 

command whilst life and genial years 4. 1835; at Dolydd-y-can, near Dol- 

prevailed to insure professional energy gelly ; in his 76th year, 

and successful exertion. Dr. Pughe vras bom August 7. 

In 1781 Lieut. -General, then Cap- 1759, at "^m-y-bryn in the parish of 
tain Powell, marched with the Bengal Llanvihangel-y- Pennant, in the county 
detachment under Colonel Pearse, to of Merioneth ; from whence his pa- 
the relief of the Presidency of Fort rents moved to Egryn, in tlie same 
St. George ; and, after a series of county, in the spring of 1765. His 
actions with Hyder A lie in the Car- first journey to London was in the year 
natie and adjoining provinces, he had 1770, to visit an uncle. Inthefollow- 
the honour of leading the first battalion ing year he was sent to school at Hale 
of the 13th regiment of Sepoys in the Bams at Altringham, near Manchester, 
memorable battle of Cuddalore, in The charges, at that time, were for board 
June, 1783, against the French army and education 8/. per annum, which 
under Monsieur Bussy. The results were increased to 10^. before he left, 
of that action are well known to the In 1776 he finally quitted the paternal 
world ; and it was on that occasion roof, and settled in London, where he 
that the native troops displayed that was occupied for some years in an at- 
conspicuous bravery and devoted at- tomey*s office in the Temple, and 
tachment to their employers, which has during that time he assisted in repel- 
ever since deservedly been held up as ling the attack of the rioters in the year 
a bright example to the native soldiery 1780 upon that establishment. About 
[>f India. He retumed with the de- this period his attachment to Welsh 
tachment to Bengal in 1 784. literature became the medium of his 

In May, 1794, he became Major* -acquaintance with those persons who 

n 1798, a Lieu» -Colonel ; i" 1803, i ultivated their national lore; and he 

'^^irti^^i , p ,y 'Tin ^•io- »*« a«isori*ted wi»*» them in the so- 
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and the ilii 
vith thnt subjv 
lied, aod IItikI buppilj 
Rial ttMte ualil tJii: death of liis putner, 
which occurred in the year 1816. 
During Ihew jrm lie was engngcd in 
his Krem work, Ibc •• Welab and En. 
glith Dictionary," which occupied the 
leimre houn of Iwenty years, and woi 
not finally accompliih^ until 180:). 
This, his principal production, will 
ever remain n monument of his per- 
■erering industry and analytical acu- 
men ; be found hia native lan(;uagc 
much neglected and ill understood ; 
and, with hut scanty asustance from 
the laboun of former collectors, he 
wranged the scalterud demenlt of the 
language, and ascertained their import 
by (he moit laborious and diligent pe- 
rusal of a vast number of MSS. which 
passed tifrougfa bis hands in assisting 
Mr. Owen Jonea, better known by bis 
Welsh appellotiOD of Oirain Myvyr, 
in liiicnlluciians. This connection led 
to the publication of the Myvyran 
Arcbaiaology, a most valuable cotn- 

loricBl, legal, &c. relating to Wales, 
iu three (olumts, of which only ISO 
copies were printed, and the work, in 
C(n»of|ueoce baa become eiceedingly 
rare and valuable. Many other pub- 
lications were the result of his ardent 
love of Welsh literature, the most pro- 
of tbe poems of Llywarch Len, Ibc 
" Cambrian Biography," a transtation 
into Welsh of Milton'* " Paradise 
Lost," &c Latterly he retired into 
Wales, and resided in DeolHglishrre, 
and 00 a usual viut paid to bis native 
GOunly of Merioneth he tranquilly 
breathed his last at the foot of tlic 
mountain near nliicli he was bam. 
Cader Idrit, and from which he adopted 
his bardic appellaiion of Idrison. — 
Prnute CamaiunUaliiHt. 



. On 



ROBERTS, Edward. E»]., late 
Clerk of tbe Pell* in his Mnjesty's Re- 
ceipt of Eichequer; May H. 183^; 
at Ealing, Middlesex; in his seth 
year. 

Mr. Roberta was one of the most 
marked men of his lime, and hod as- 
sociated with nearly all the celcbralcd 
political chanclers of the age, from 



the (lays of hJB god-fitlier Sir Edwanl 
Walpole. and bis early friend Colonel 
Barre, down to the leading membcra 
of Lord Liverpool's administration. 
He possessed a masculine understand- 
ing, with a particular quickness and 
acuteness of observation. During » 
long and active coreer in the public . 
service (upwards of sixty-one ycanji ] 
be was remarkable for those quatidoa 
which eminently pointed him out f 
offices of great trust and respoiuibilil 
His personal character may be BUi 
med up in one word — he was a finish 
gentleman of the old school, in t 
best and bigbest sense 
a first interview someuiing DoraeniiB 
on austerity migbtbe perceptible in l£ 
manner ; but this common allribute of 
offidal men almost instantly vanishedt 
and the natural amenity of his dil- I 
position displayed itaclf it 
attractive colours. His c 
woB prepossessing in tbe ei 
eye, though keen and piercing, cleaHf 1 
demonstrated a benevolent oi >■ - ■ 
ordcntmind. He delivered his opinion! | 

and decision, and with an emphad 
peculiar to himself. Few men colli 
rival him in the variety and coireclnei 
of liis information, or in the extent of 
liis memory at ■ very advanced period 
of life- Such was the accuracy and 
minuteness of hia research, that it 
was difficult to call in question sny 
hiitorical fact, or even date, which be 
advanced. Tbe same degree of exact, 
ness pervaded the arrangements of his 
priTite life ; and nothing could eiceed 
the beauty and clegancv of bis hanlU 
wriling but the vigour and perspicui^ I 
of his epistolary style. ' ' 

It is to be hoped that a deUuled it 
moir of this vencrnbic man will ba 
given to tlie public by ilie same admir- 
able pen which snmc years ago illus- 
trated, in one of the moat beautiful 
biographical sketches extant, the virtues 
and talents of bis dittinguished son, 
Barre Charles Itobens, student of 
Christ Church, Oxford (4to. tSH). 
In the meantime this feeble tribute to 
the memory of Mr. Roberts is offiired 
by onewbo felt himself both honoured 
and gratified by his frieivdship. 

We may add, that at the time of hii 
decease, Mr. Itolierti was tlie senior 
member of the Company of Apotbeco- 
ries of London, of which be served the 
office of Master some years since, ind 
in which society he was regarded with 
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the highest respect. — Gf^nltonMi'j ATa- vorlu U 885» all executed by his own 

gaadne, hands ; many of them large historical 

and domestic subjects, and many whole- 
length portraits. A complete set of 

S. his works is in the possession of his 

son. 

SAY, William, Esq., the celebrated In 1807, Mr. Say was appointed 

roexsotinto engraver i Aug. 24. 18S4; Engraver to his Royal Highness the 

in Weymouth Street, Portland Place ; Duke of Gloucester, after bsving en^ 

aged 66* graved the portraits of the Duke and 

Mr. Say was bom at Lakenham» Duchess painted by Sir Wm. Beechey. 

within the limits of the city of Norwich : About the year 1819 he engraved the 

hb father, Mr. William Say, was land- first messotinto on steel that had ever 

steward to the proprietors of several been produced. 

estates in the neighbourhood of that He was a man of rather retired habits, 
city. He died when his son was only although of a very social disposition, 
five years of age. The subject of this Among his family and friends he was 
memoir then became entirely an ori^ian, gay and playful. His partiality for 
for he had lost his mother two years young persons and his almost inez- 
before ; from which time he was con- haustible spirits endeared him, and 
fided to the care of a maternal aunt, made his company more sought by 
the daughter of a neighbouring clergy- them than that of many of their own 
man. The lad's residence, on the age. At his death, his diildren con- 
borders of the lake from which the sistedof oneson,Mr. Frederic Richard 
village is supposed to derive its name. Say, a portrait painter; and three daugb- 
had imbued him with a love of the ters, the eldest of whom is married to 
water, wliich he soon transferred to John B. Papworth, Esq., architect; 
the ocean, and it made an indelible the second to William A. NicholaoOy 
impression on his youthful xnind. In Esq. , architect, Lincoln ; and the young- 
after years he drew from the sea his est to George Morant, Esq., of Wlm- 
fifivourite prospects and recreations, and pole Street. 

he was alwajrs interested in the histories His last illness was short, and sup- 

of its brave adventurers. The repug- posed to be induced by too close appli- 

nance entertained by his aunt to the cation to his art, from which he had 

precarious and dangerous nature of declared his resolution shortly to retire, 

a maritime life, formed a prohibition A sale of Mr. Say*s remaining stock 

to his adopting it. He therefore, ofplates and prints took place at Messrs. 

as he advanced to manhood, tried Christie and Manson's, on the 2Sd of 

several other pursuits ; some of which July ; they chiefly consuted of por- 

were not agreeable to him. and others traits, the copper-plates of more than 

not beneficial, or offered no pros- thirty of which were sold, as were the 

pect of being so. He came to Lon- plates (on copper or steel) of the foU 

don about the age of twenty, and lowing subjects, some of which were 

before that of twenty-one married Miss unpublished : — Three Maries at the Se» 

E. Frances, his present widow. pulchre, by A. Caracci. Infant Jesus^ 

From an early age he had evinced a by Carlo Maratti. Fallen Angdsy by 

love for the arts, and drew with facility; Lawrence (unfinished). Hairing of 

but Norwich at that time afforded but Lazarus, by Hilton. Death of Abel. 

small resources for graphic study, and Judgment of Paris, by Vanderwerff 

no encouragement In London both (unp.). Bacchant!, by Reynolds. Cu- 

were before him ; and immediately after pid, by Pickersgill. Market Giri. 

his marriage he made arrangements The Refusal (unp.). Landscape, by 

with Mr. James Ward, then practising Eastlake (unp.). Farrier*s Shop, by 

as an engraver, but now better known Ward (unp.). Bull-baiting, by Stubbs 

as a celebrated painter and lloyal Aca- funp.). Duke of Wellington's Horse 

demician, to study under him ; and Copenhagen, by T. Smyth. I>anish 

with this guidance he engraved his first Terrier, by Northoote. November Day 

ilate. on the Moors (unp.). 

From that time both pleasure and Mr. Say engraved sixteen plates for 

)rofit were combined ; and perhaps few Turner's " Liber Studiorum," and se- 

irtists have exceeded Mr. Say in clo» reral for Turner's** River Scenery;" and 

\pplication. Th«» "»««»i">r #/ ^U Irnnw* ilso *he foUowina disHnct <«ubjec^: — 




siacn&fiiicA 

I Xbe DilleUnli Sodely, afitr Bir Joihua 
■ BcjAoklt; Brigtuids, «rt«r Kokllakcj 
rMdihefailoiviugani.-rFrad>.'tlt^: Mary 
Queen oF Scots Bdinda, Lady Jane 
Grey, Olbello, iTMihoe, Uu«n Eliia- 
tiHh lad Lady Paget, Hctrgrah anil 
Laura. — Cenlfemon'i Magasne. 

SCARBOROUGH, the Ri^t 
Hon. uid Rei. Jolin Lumloy Saiilv, 
*eT(!nth£«rlof(1690]. Viuount Lum- 
ley {1(189}, and Baron Lumle]-. of 
Lumley Cutle, ro. Durbaiii (IGSl), 
in ihu pwrage of England ; eighth 
Viscount Lumley.of Wiiertbrd (1 6^8), 
in the ptserage or Iretand; the senior 
Prdwndary of York Cathedial : 



31. \S2S, ' 
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r Don. 
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1 ■g«lT4. 

Hi* Lordiliip <rai bom in 1761, Ihe 
fourth ol' the seven sons of Rii^hard 
Lumley Saunderson, the fourtJi Eai\ 
at Scarborough, by Barbam, sister and 
co-heir to Sir George Savile. of Ituf- 
ford in Kottingham^hire, Bart. He 
was of King's College, Cambridge, 
where, as a nobletnan. lie todi Ihc 
degree of M, A. in 1TH3. Shortly 
aAcr, he anumed the name of Savi^ 
by royal spi-manual, punuant ■□ Ihe 
will of hii uncle. Sir George Savilc. 
wai presented to the prebend nf 
South Newbold in the cathedral of 
' TH3, and held fur tome yean 
ry of Wmlringham in Lin- 
colnshire, which iras in hii own pa- 
tronage ; but reugned it, we believe, 
in 1X08. 

By the decease. June IT. 183J, of 
hii brother Richard (he sixth Earl (who 
hid wcceeded George, the eldeai bn>- 
Uwr, in 1807], he inherited the pevr- 
aga ; but be never availed himaelf of 
tbc privilege of sitting or voting in the 
Bouse of Peers. 

While hunting, near Doncaster, he 

iifjured tliat he died almoBl immedi- 
ately. 

His Lordship roarried, in Nov. 1 785, 
Anna Maria, daughter of Julian Uer- 
ritig, Esq., by whom he had iasue 
three sons and three daughlcn: 1. 
George Augustus, who died young; 
, 8. TlM Right Hon. John Savile Lum. 
I ley, now Earl of Scarborough, M. A. 
■ <«r Trinity Hall, Camb, 1811, and late 
W H. P. for Noltingiianuhire ; hii I>ord' 
[^ ship is unmarried; X. Lady Anne 
Uaria; 4. Lady Louiu Frances, mar- 
ried in I8U5 to the ReT. I'honias 
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1891 to the late Hev, Frederiek Man. 
nert-Sullon, oF Kelbsm, Notln, wlio 
died in 1R26, leaving two sons; and 

G. KicIiard.Heiir}' Liulphuii who died 
in ISIR, in Ills IStli year. — Cmlto- 

SCHUUBERG, his Emlleni^ 
Sir CharleK Maroh, C.B., K.C.U., 
K.T.S., Captain in the Royal Nuy, 
and Lieut.- Governor of Dominica; 
Jan. a. 1B35; on board the Preudeiit, 
flagf-ahip, in Uiirlisltf Bay. 

Sir Chaites wai the son of Capt Sir 
Aleianiler Sclminlitrg, K. N. , by -Mary 
Susannah Arabella, daughter vT IhS 
Rev. Mr. Chalmers. He was bom at 
Dublin ; and entered tlw naval nrvicc 
on board the Dnrset yachts Uie com- 
mand of » hich was held for many year* 
by his rather, in atiendince on sevend 
Viceroys of Ireland. On the breakii^ 
out of the French revolutionary war, 
he passed into active service under Iha 
celeUrnted Admiral Macbride, until tha 
year 1795, when be was promoted to 
be Lieutenant of (be Minotaur, in 
which capacity he wiu serving at (fa* 
time of the muliny in 1797. He waa 
«ub«iijuenlly en^^ett in several teveia 
boat aciioni with the Spanish flotilla ' 
and land batteries at Cadia. for Ua 
conduct in which he received the ap- 
probation of Earl St. Vinceol. Tha 
Minotaur afterwards joined Nelson off 
Toulon, and bore a distinguished part 
in the buttle of the Nile ; and duiinf 
bis subwquetit serviceh in tlie Mediter- i 
ranean. Ljeu^ Schomberg on all occa- 
iHona displayed leal and activity, par- 
ticularly in a gallant and successful 
attack upon two Spam'ili corvettes, off 
Barcelona. 

He next accompanied Lord Keitfa 
to Egypt, aa Flag Lieutenant of tfa* 
Founlroyont, and was wnl by Ihe Ad- 
miral to Grand Cairo, to keep Up a 
cotnmunication with the Turkish aimj, 
and continued in that arduous lerrio* 
until the lemiinatinn of haniilitiei, not- 
withstanding he had Iveen promoted W 
Ihe TertDOgant sloop of war ; afta 
which he Joined the Chaion, 44, and 
asasted in conveying the French troopa i 
from Alexandria to Malta. 

Hcvras employed in various negoti- 
ations up lo 1803, and in August ti 
that year was made Post inio (be Ma- 
dras, 54, lying at Malta ; where he re> 
maitied until that ship was dismantled 
807, and then returned to England. 



His 



appoinli 



Hibcrnia, ISO, as Flag Captain to Sir 
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W. Sidney Smith; and he remoTed ordinary trial for a buiglary in her 

with the Admiral into hit former ship^ uncle*s house, for which two men were 

the Foudroyant, for the purpose of convicted and executed. Her story 

conveying the Royal Family of Portu- was very marvellous, and her conduct, 

gal to Rio Janeiro. In 1810 he was as she represented it, highly heroic, 

appointed to the Astrea, S6, in which At an early age she was married to 

he proceeded to the East India station ; Mr. John Thomas Serres, who had the 

and, in company with the Phcebe, Ga- appointment of Marine Painter to the 

latea, and Racehorse, captured, lUfWr a King and Duke of Clarence, and was a 

hard-fought and gallant action, on the son of Count Dominick Serres, one of 

20th of May, 1811, La Renomm^ the early members of the Rojpal Aca- 

frigate of 44 guns, one of a squadron demy. After a few years they sepa- 

that had committed great depredations rated, and Mrs. Serres had to support 

in the Indian seas. He subsequently herself and children by her own efforts, 

recovered the settlement of Tamatan, In 1806 she was herself appointed 

in Madagascar, and captured another Landscape Painter to the Prince of 

French frigate lying in the port Wales. We believe she at one time 

In April 181S, he succeeded to the made her appearance on the stage, and 

command of the Nisus, 38, and pro- she is said to have performed Polfy in 

ceeded from the Cape station to South the *' Beggars' Opera.** Mr. Serres died 

America, whence he conveyed a valu- on the SBth of Dec. 1825. 

able fleet, and was paid off* in March Always possessing a busy and ro- 

1814. At the enlargement oi the mantic imagination, Olivia at an early 

Order of the Bath, in Jan. 1815, he age essayed her powers in origin^ 

was nominated a C. B. ; and on the composition ; but we believe she did 

SOth of Aug. following, received per- not venture before the public until the 

mission to accept the insignia of a year 1805, when she printed a novel 

Commander of the Tower and Sword, called " St. Julian." In the following 

In 1820, he was appointed to the year, she put forth her poetlad mi sceU 

Rocbford, 80, destined for the flag of lanies, under the title of « Flighu of 

Sir Graham Moore. In 1824, he re- Fancy.'* She also published the « Cas- 

tumed with that officer from the Mcdi- tie of Avala,*' an opera; and ** Letters 

terranean, his time of service being of Advice to her Daughters." 

expired. In Feb. 1833, he was ap- In 1813 she embarked in the first of 

pointed Lieut— Governor of Dominica, her attempts to gull the British public, 

where his wise and impartial adminis- by proclaiming her late uncle bcfore- 

tration appears to have given complete mentioned to have been the long-sought 

satisfaction to the inhabitants. He author of Junius. His pretensions 

was interred in St. Paul*s Chapel, on the were advanced in an octavo volume^ 

2d of January, with military honours, entitled ** The Life of the Rev. James 

Sir G. Cockbum and Sir L. Smith, Wilmot, D. D.** The claim was com- 

the senior naval and military com- pletely negatived by letters from Dr. 

manders present, acting as chief mourn- Butler of Shrewsbury and Mr. G. 

ers. — United Service Journal. Woodfall, which appeared in the ''Gen- 

SERRES, Mrs. Olivia, tlie self- tleman's Magaaine** for August 1813. 

styled Princess Olive of Cumberland ; Mrs. Serres replied in November, and 

Nov. 21. 1834, witliin the rules of Mr. Woodfall honoured her with one 

the King's Bench ; in her 63d year. more rejoinder in December. The lady 

This extraordinary and aspiring im- was indulged with further attention in 
postor was born at Warwick, April 3. the next volume ; but the fakity of her 
1772, and baptized at St Nicolas pretensions was already apparent to 
church in that town, on the 15th of the every intelligent person who paid at» 
same month, being the daughter of Mr. tention to the subject. Her next ex- 
Robert Wilmot, a house-painter, and traordinary freak was assuming the 
Anna Maria his wife. She was edu* characterof a theologian, by publishing 
cated under the protection of her uncle, in 1814, <* St. Atlianasius* Creed Ex. 
the Rev. James Wilmot, D.D., Fellow plained, for the Advantage of Youth, 
of Trinity College, Oxford, and Rector By Olivia Wilmot Serres, niece,** &c. 
of Barton on the Heath in Warwick- &c. It will be observed she had al- 
shire; and whilst living with him, ready begun to traffic in assumed 
shortly after quitting school, she ap- names; for that of Wilmot was not 
peared as a witness upon a very extra- given her in baptism. 
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About the year I81T she Drat di^ 
rered Ihsl ihe was nal the daugh- 
ter of Hobwt Wilraot, lut of Hemj, 
Duke of Cumberland, brother to King 
George III. At llr^t she was nuisAed 
to be Hccounled illegitimate ) bat she 
ihortiy profvvH^ benwlf to be his ie- 
gitimnle daughter i 6nl her mother 
w«4 Mra. Puj-ne, sUferto Ur. Wilmut, 
■nd Rftcrnards she became the Doc- 
tor'ft dmighfer. On these pretendotis 
she proceeded to (brnird her claims tu 
the Prince Regent and Royal Family, 
uid Ihe officers oF Government. 

She employed herself in fabricating 
leieral absurd and mntradictory lincu- 

a will or George III. bequeathing 
taer 15,00CV. In June, 1833, Sir G. 
Noel was induced to move for an in- 
■reatigslian of ber claims in the House 
nf Coramomi, and was seconded bj 
Hr. Hume ; but Sir Robert Peel, in 
a clear and oonvincing speech, com- 
pletely set Ihe matter at rest, and 
mligbtened the fen who had been de- 
ceited by her eitnivagai 



Hep 



T doGU 



most injudidciui 
and inconsiderute manner, many of 
the signatures being tncb aa could 
never have been made by the patties 
to whom ihey were assigned. He 
concluded by humorously ob^ie^Ting 
that. 



responubility re:>ted on himself alone, 
he made such good use of his leisure 
ai Id merit and receive the title of a 
man of lellen, not the least distin- 
guished of his time. 

His " Letters and Essays in Prose 
and Verse," reeently published, show 
that, if he had more eielusiveJj devoted 
himself (o study and campositiai>, be 
might have luLeti a high station among 
our moral philneophersaodiiiarol poets. 
His taste and judgment were so cor- 
rect, that Sir James Mackintosh, who 
was well acquainted wilb him, said 
that Mr. Slurp was the best ctilie Ik 
bad ever known. Ills advice, which 
w&s equally vdtuoble in matters of ijpc- 
culation nnd of praetieo, was always at 
the service of his friends, in whose 
repulaliun and succes) in Irfe he never 
failed to take a lively and a gcncruus 
interest. He was itot leM distinguished 
by his benevolence and kindness of 
heart, than by his powers of conversa- 
tion. At the general election of I ><Ofi, 

Castle &i..ing, fur which he aat till 
lB13i and was nflcrwards chosen for 
Ponarlington, liir wliich borotigh, we 
believe, he sal until 1880. In politics 
he was in principle a steady and ran. 
sistent Wliig ; and ttiougb he had lat- 
terly retired from Parliament, no one 
was more walchfnl of political «venl% 
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Boyal liveries, which some simple 
tradesmen ImJ permitted her to dis- 
play, and her latter jrears were spent 
io obscurity and poverty witliin the 

rules of the King's Bench Gmtle- 

man't MagaBne. 

SHARP, Hichard, Esq., of Park- 
Lane, and Mirkteliam, F.R.S. and 
8. A. ; a gentltflnan well known in the 
literary world as " Conversation Sharp;" 
March na 113,?; at Dorchester, on his 
Toad ^om Torquay to London ; aged 

Though a great pari of his life wa" 
spcalin the superintendence of citen 
Met I'ammerrial eoocernt, of wUch ib 



civil and religious liberty, and ll;e im- 
provement of the moral condidon and 
happiness of sociely. Mr. Sharp has 
left behind liim upwards of 350,ouo/. 
Hu has boqueatbed to Miss Kin naird, 

tionately attadied, IS0,OOUf. ; and he 
has fairly disirjbuted 100,000/. among 
his other ni^^cts and nephews. — 
Gtmlfcwum'i Mii£naiic. 

SLINtiSBY, Sir Thomas, of Scri. 
vcn Park. Yorkshire, the ninlh Ba- 
ronet (of Nova Scotia, 1 640) ; Feb. SG. 
1 835; atBHghInn; aged 6a 

Sir Thomas was bom Jan. 10. 177% 
the elder son of Sir Thomas Turner 
Slingiby, High £3)criirof Torkshin 
1765. b; his fiisl wife Miss Cathai 
Buckley. He succeeded to the tide 
in IR—, and served ilie office of Slicriff 
of Yorkthire in iai3, when there were 
three assises, a special commissi on 
being held for tite trial of tbe Ludditei. 

He was spending the winter at 
Brighton, with Mrs. Slingstiy, the 
widow of his late brother, accompiuivd 
by his nephe" and niece; Sir Williaoi 

II e 
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and Lady Ingilby, and Mr. and Mrs. At the general election in 1784, tie 

Woraley, of Conyngham House, were was returned to Parliament for the 

also there. He is succeeded by his borotigb of Leicester ; but he sat only 

nephew, Charles Slingsby, Esq. — Gen- during one Parliament, and retired at 

ilemans Magazine. the dissolution in 1790. 

SMITH, Mr. Frederick William; In all the Tarious relations of life, 

second son of Anker Smith, the emi- Mr. Smith was a rare specimen of an 

nent engraver, and the first and best of English country gentleman. His 

the pupils of Chantrey the sculptor ; favourite theme was to blcsa God fur 

January 18. 1835, at Shrewsbury. Iiaving vouchsafed to him health and 

His merits as an artist were of no competence during a life protracu-d 

ordinary kind ; he had much force of beyond the usual term allotted to man : 

conception, and singular ease and and his death was attended with little 

gracefulness of execution : in male or no apparent pain ; he died in his 

figures, such as his Ajax, he united arm-diair, and without a struggle, rr- 

natural action with great anatomical taining his faculties to the last. In less 

knowledge ; and his female figures than an hour before bis departure, he 

were remarkable for their unconstrained had transacted business of some con. 

elegance of posture, the round softness sequence with a friend, giving lii% di- 

of their limbs, and their perfect deli- rections with extraordinary accuracy, 
cacy and truth of expression. By his He was a sincere friend, a kind ami 

group of Ilamon and Antigone, he hospitable neighbour, affid>le and houn- 

gained the gold medal of tlie Royal tiful to the poor, a cheerful companion. 

Academy, and raised expectations nnd full of anecdote, an indulgent and 

which were realised in his beautiful generous master, an active and efficient 

group from the D^'luge, of a Mother magistrate, aivi laMly, io the field he 

and Child, his Ajax, and other crea- Mas ecjuallid by few aod surpassed by 

tions of the same kind. He failed, none. Thus lived and died this fine 

however, in obtaining the prize on exemplarof the good old Englisl) gen- 

which he had set his heart — namely, tleinan, beloved by all around him, and 

the one which entitles Uie winner to lamented by every survivor. 
study tlirce years in Home. Nor were Mr. Loraine Smith married Eliia- 

his busts inferior to his other works ; beth Anne, daughter of William Skrine, 

those of Chantrey, Brunei, and Allan Km]., of Britwell House, Bucks, by 

Cunningliam arc the l>est ; it was of whom he had issue Charlet Crayle, 

the Utter that Flaxmnn, who was then who was Inirn 178:1 and died in 1787, 

amnging the works of art in Somerset in his sixth year; and I^oraine Smith, 

House, said— *• I sImII give this bust, l>oni 17H4. — iirntkmtani MagaunC' 
by Smith, the best place in the exM- 

bition, for in sentiment it surpas».i»s any rp 

head I hnve seen here for some year*. '* 

It is needless to add, tlial he kept his TAYLOR, Mr. TbooMs; Nov. 1. 

word. This young artist was frank, 18:15; at his house. Manor Place, 

spirited, and kind-hearted, Hn<i was NValwortli. 

warmly Moved by all with ««hom he Tliis laborious and excellent vama 

had intercourse. — Abridged from The was bom in London, io the jmi 

AtheniBum. 1758, at a time when the appear- 

SMITH, Charles I^raine, Ks<|.; ance of Hal ley's comet was enga|pii|i( 



Aug. 2:). I8S.5; at Knderby Hall, the earnest attention of 
lAMCcstershire ; aged 8#. and he used joculariy to say, that tbt 
He was the si^cond son of Sir Charles celestial visitor which ushered him ioto 
Ix>raine, the third Baronet, of Kirke- the world would take him out of IL 
Ilarle, co NorthunilH'rland, by I)oro. His life was spent in company withliw 
thy his second wife, daughter of Ralph sages of antiquity ; he haid, ittdc«d» M 
Myllot, Ksq., of Whitehall, co. Dur- little in i*ommon vrilh the p o| wila r 
ham. In 11^2^ when a child, he tastes and feelings of the preatnt day, 
suceeetled his great uncle Richard tliat his works extending to twenty- 
Smith, Km]., in the manor of Knderby thrive quarto and forty octavo 
and other estate's, and by act of Parlia- are almost unknown, 
ment in that year assumed the name .At an i>arly age Mr. Taylor 
of Smith ; and in 178:) he served the to St. Paul's school, where be aoquind 
office of SberiflTof Leicestershire. the rudiments of classical leamtng. 
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ett tliun, ■> now, Ihc RalionBlc of Algcbni," nml HI th 

m the routine ol' lati' meeltngortJie Brilisb Auocislion 
(oucuuon ; Diit Mt. I'lylor, fDllowing 'l*hc mtlapbyaical vivn> of oiallic- 

thebentof hismindtospeculativc put- matio Uken bj Mr. Tiylor nilunlly 

«uila, iicijuired, by private itucly, a led him lo the study of Uie old Greek 

■ouud knowledge at (he theoriea of phtlosophers. He began with Aris- 

ariihinpiie, ■Igebra, and geometry. He totle, Bnd proceedcr) to Plslo, whole 

w«» HMt placed under the care of tlio niblinie ipeculolions nt oiice riveted 

He*. Mr. Wonhington, of Salten' hla aBectioiM. WhHe engaged in the 

Hall MeedDg-bouie. to be qualified study oF the aiademrc philosophy, he 

for the office of a DIaaenling minister; accidentally met njth the works of 

but trouble* arising from an early mar- Flolinus, and read them, as he Um- 

li'lfv, diigusling him witli his tutor self infonnn us, <■ witb an insatiable 

and bi« •ocalion, be became an astiist- aridity and the most rapiurous delight, 

ant at a boarding-school, and lor mioy notiriihsianding the obwurily of that 

years endured patiently tlie pressure author's dicllon, and the profundity of 

Of ineeisiint toil and narrow circum- his conceptions." Ho next tludicd 

itancea. the Commentaries of Proclui, and.,^ 

Tlie love of mysticism and melapby- read [hem through thrice — a laik, •# J 

slol (ubiilty, by which he was eterdii- verily believe, never performed by anj^.' 

linguisbed, waa first diiplaycd in an othprman. 

eiiay on " A new Method for Reaton- The gene^ou^< patronage of MesH%'J 

ing in Geomeb^." It had been long W. and G. Meredith enabled A^ 1 

a general opinion that, since tlic intm- Taylor Id publish tlie " Orpl^ ^ 

duclion of the Calculus, tnathemaii- Hymns," and some other Pie ' 

dans had unwisely thrown metaphysics fragmenta. He ncittmntlated " 

aside, andrendered matliemsticsalmost tinus on Ilie Beautiful," a work of 

wholly a meclianicsl (tudy, It Is singular obscurity ; and Froclui'a 

certainly true that the powcro of tbo " Commentary on Euclid," in whicb. 

mind bavebeentooeicluaivelydirectvd there is much ingenious inatheniatical 

by many recent mathematicians, espv- reacBrch, mingled with the wlldeit 

cially in Cambridge, to acquiring a sppeuUtionHuT the Alexandrian school, 

facility in working problems, rather These were followed by tmoilations 

tlian an investigationand establishment of the Platonic Sallust i of the Pytlia- 

of principles J and that Lord Bacon's goric Sentences; lotne Hymns of 

complilnl oflheseparaUonafMnlbesU Proclus ; two Orations of (he Em- 

frum Matbcmaiics, is more justly ap- peror Julian ; and liie boobs of PJo- 

plieable to our day than to his. This Itnus, with very copious notes and 

•tJti however, appears to na • na^esaary illuatratiooi. 

mult of the mode in which matbema- The mere titles of these translatious 

lical science has adranced. The dis. will suggert, what a closer eiamin. 

covery of the Calculus, whom power alion of Ihcm would prove, that Mr. 

•nd viriely of application are not even Taylor was not so mnch a Platonist 

yn dllly spgirecialed, placed an iin- ai a Neo-Platonlcianj thatlie followed 

nciiM power in the hands of mallwma- less the pure doctrines of (lie Academy, 

I tidiBS) and, having obtained such a ihan their exlensiun by the scfauol of 

,B natural that (hey should Alexandria and (lie Sophists. ■■ The 

I its u<« rather than search population of Aleinndrio," says the 

' for any tiew instrument of anulytis. autborofoTlie Epicurean, ""I'onuslcd 

There is no doubt that Ibo ancient of iho mo-t motley miwellnny at na- 

gconietry aiTurded a more hrallhy ei- tions, religions, and sects, Uuc had 

:Iae to the reasoning faculties; but ever been brought togellwr in one 

• old nnd to the parish church city. Beside the school of the Grecian 

bnkd nmilar adranloge to the walk- PlaUinisE, was seen tike oratory of the 

ing faculties, yd everybody lakes tlie cabalistic Jew ; while tlie church of 

'w short cut. Neillier do we liiink the Christian stood undisturbed Over 

It Ibc remedy (or the evil uf mccha- the crypts of the Egyptian hierophant." 

■ticalnulbemaliciis to be sought in tlie He might have added, that the fol- 

undy of I he old Plaloniciana, ahen lowers of ZerdushI, and the disciples 

wa can point to such works as Camol's of Brahma and Buddha, mingled in 

" Meuphysics of the Calculus," and the throne l aiul that tlie city was •• 

Sir Willlan Hamilton'* "Kmaj on celebrated a mart foi 

U H 3 
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of doctrines and opinions as for mer- annum, generously settled upon him 

chandise. The compound of all by his friend Mr. W, Meredith, se- 

eastern and western metaphysics jcured him a competence suited to hi» 

preached by the later Platonicians, limited desires. His conversation ia 

patronised by the Emperor Julian, said to have abounded in speculation, 

and advocated by the Sophists, as a and to have been earnestly sought by 

rival to Christianity, is really the Pla- these who love to wander through the 

tonic system developed by Mr. Taylor, magnificent mases of metaphysics. 
His admiration of these writers was The manuscripts and wcnrks upon 

imbounded; and his enthusiasm was the Platonic philosophy, collected by 

not at all abated by finding himself Mr. Taylor, and enriched by hUr 

alone in his worship. hand with MS. emendations and notes. 

The most laborious of Mr. Taylor's will, we are informed, be offered 

tasks was a translation of Pausanias, for sale to one of the Univenittes, or 

in three volumes, for which he received some of the public institutions. We 

only sixty pounds ! It must, however, trust that there will be sufficient libe- 

be said, that his notes illustrate neither rality in one or other, to preserve fronir 

the topography nor the history of this dispersion a collection so complete and 

valuable description of Ancient so unique. — Athenaum* 
Greece, but are devoted to mysUcal TRAVERS, Major.Genend Sir 

speculations on the recondite meaning Robert, K. C. M. G. and C. B. ;. 

of ancient fables, the doctrine of ideas, Dec. 24. 1834. 

&c., which are as much out of place This officer was appointed to an 

as if they had been appended to Pa.* Eusigncy in the 85th Foot, in 1793, 

terson's Book of Roads. and promoted to a Lieutenancy in the 

His greatest works, complete trans- 1 12th, the 21st of July, 1794, and to a 
lations of Plato and Aristotle, are company on the 1st of September, 
copiously illustrated from the ancient 1795. He served with the latter 
commentators, and will be found a rich corps until its reduction. During, 
storehouse of information for those v\ho the rebellion in Ireland,, he command- 
desire to study the beautiful philosophy ed one of the Light companies of Sir 
of ancient Greece. The publication John Moore's brigade; and, at the 
of these works is also due to the recommendation of that distinguished 
liberality of the Messrs. Meredith. officer, was appointed to the 79tb 

It would be tedious to enumerate regiment, with the Light company of 

the whole of Mr. Taylor's voluminous which he served the campaign in. 

writings; they ore principally trans- Holland in 1799, and was present in 

lations from the works of the Platonic the different actions. On his return 

Sophists, and were designed to revive to England, he was appointed to the 

the influence of a system which, 95th, or Rifle regiment, and was vrith 

though supported by the powers of that corps in the expedition to FerroU 

Julian and the eloquence of Libanius, and in the Mediterranean, 
had sunk irretrievably fifteen centuries On the 6th of May, 1805, he ob- 

ago. Yet are we far from regarding tained the Majority, and went with his- 

Mr. Taylor's labours as useless : the corps to Hanover, and to South Ame-> 

Neo-Platonicians and their followers, rica, where he commanded a detach- 

the Gnostics, produced too marked ment of it at the attack of the Spanish 

an effect on Christianity for their opi- lines on the 2d of July, and of the 

nions ever to become a matter of in- town of Buenos Ayres, with that part 

difference. Independently of the of the army under Colonel, afterwards- 

beauty uf their speculations — and Sir Denis Pack. He subsequently 

many of them are very beautiful — proceeded to Portugal, in command of 

we must ever regard the schools of detachments from the two battalions of 

Alexandria and the Sophists as those his regiment, and commanded the de- 

whose opinions have most permanently tachment which forced the advanced 

influenced the human mind, and deter- post of the enemy to retire from 

mined for centuries the course of its Obeidos, on the 15tbof August, 1808. 

progress. He also commanded the Rifles, in the 

Through the exertions of his friends, action of the 1 7th, and battle of Vi- 

Mr. Taylor was appointed assistant miera, and was with his regiment in 

secretary to the Society of Arts; his the retreat of Sir John Moore from 

salary, and an aniuiity of 100/. i)er Sahagun. 
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In December, 1808, thii officer via 
■ppointed LieuL-Colonel or the BEh 
GiTTuon Batulion. In Fvbrusry, 
ISIO, be wu rcmoired to (be I'lth 
Pool, ind aerred with it in Spain and 
the Mcdilerranean. Id ISII, he ob- 
Iwncd the breiet of Colonel j and in 
Ifaii irear he cotntnnnded ramc Cals- 
brese and Greek carpi, in the mi^oint 
EtpeditioQ agsiniil Genoa. In ISIT, 
he *s.i nominnlcd Resident for the 
ImtA Hijrb Commiuioncr in the island 
of Cephalonia i in ISItl. Inspector of 
Ionian Militia: in IS'22, a Knight 
Comroander of Si. Michael and St. 
George, and >«-app<iinted to ttab 
Cttnnund of tlie lotb Foot, from 
vhich the uiuations aboie alliided lo 
bad I removed him. In 183.^ he 
WM promoted lo the rank of Major- 
Sir Robert Travera received a medal 
for the battles of Roleia and \1mierB ; 
and was o Cooipanion of the Bath, 
and Commander of St. Ferdinand and 
Merit. He had bwn frequently 
wounded in the icnice. 

On hia quitting the inland of Ce- 
phalonia, where he liad been in com. 
mind for five year*, be waa pre«nted 
bj its inhabitant* with a sword and 
medal, value 500/. 

The death of tfiii ciceilent officer 
wai Dccaiioned by an accident which 
occurred lo him a few daya before. 
He waa riding up Patrick Street, 
Cork, when the trumpets carried by 
the men belonging to Wombwell's me- 
nagerie having been suddenly aounded, 
his horse started, and Sir Ri^ierl wu 
thrown. He fell unfortunately on 
hU head, and with audi violence as 



ironomicsl instrument uialier; June 13. 
1635, in Fleet Street ; nged 81. 

Mr. IVoughton was a native of Cum- 
berland. At the Bgeof IT he came 
Id London, and was iostnicted by an 
elder brother in the rudiments of th* 
art in which he aAerwards lo greatly 
ciccUed. About the year 17S0, in 
conjunction with liis brother, hesetllcd . 
in Fleet Street, and at that early period 1 
of tiU tife laid tbe foundation at hU ] 
future fame. His invention of a ma- 
thod by which tbe graduation of iiu 
strumenU of the largest class could b* 
effectctl with a degree of ease and ac- 
curacy unattainable by any fumwr 
means, and the construction of ta 
engine (still in the esublisfament of ] 



or)fc 



>edivii 



injury 



oft! 



docription. He was token 
after he hod in some degree rei 
vered, be wa^ conveyed home, whi 
be lingered I ill the S4lh. 

Sir Robert's urhanily, kindnns, a 
geniTOsily had obtained for him I 
esteem and aETedion of all with wb< 
either the duties of his profession 
the courtaaict of society brought h 



. added to 
skill and care employed in thnr 
rangement and elecution, gave to 
works a superiority that whs early »p- 

quicvd such assistance. His method 
of original graduation was disclosed t« 
the public through the medium of tbi 
Royal Society, in tho year I809i and 
the Copley medal was awarded to htn 
by that learned body, of which he waa- 
sbonly afterwards elected a Fellow. 
Of Ilie Royal Astroaomicat Society be 
was on original member, subwquenllj 
one of the Vice- President! ; and to the 
close of his life felt a lively interest in 
its prosperity. His celebrity was not 
confined to his native country, for 
about the year 1830 the gold medal of 
science was presented to him by ila 
illurtrious patron the King of Den- 
murk. To what eitent the preaent 
btatc of navigation, geography, and 
Bitrouomy is indebted to his lalenta, 
it Dot eaaily deiermined ; but there 
has not, perhaps, of late ycata been 
any extensive gcod«tical operation un- 
dertaken in which his assistance haa 
not been soliiited; and there is scarcely 
■0 observatory in tbe world of anj 



Jriety tl 



Hood high t 



soldier 



of his genius, either eie- 
le eslablishmeni of which be 
the head, or constructed by 
ts in imitation of his models, 
years be has been gradually 
himself from tlie cam 



which be was honoured were the wit 

reward of long and laborious service and fatigues of business, and for 

in the cauae of his country and king, than the but two has bad no other 

— United Serviet Journal. intpreat in it than that which he wmild 

TROUCHTON, Edward, Esq.. naturally feel in watching the severd 

F. R. S. Idnd, and Edin.. F. R. \. 8. work* that ore constantly in prognm. 

&&, the eminent mathematical and at- His manner of life was simple and 
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unostentatious ; he was not free from many jears a lecturer on the practice 
those eccentricities that are the frequent of physic, &c. and, at one time, boasted 

accompaniments of genius. His cha- the largest class in London ; of late, 

rities were extensive ; his recreations his practice had been chiefly devoted 

walking, angling, and reading, in the to diseases of the brain, and his name 

latter of which he spent a large pro- has usually been included among the 

portion of his time during the last evidences in the commissions de lu- 

twenty years of his life. He expired nadco inqitirendo. He was appointed 

after a gradual decline of many months; to deliver the Harveian oration at the 

and his remains were, at his own de- College of Physicians, on the 25th of 

sire, deposited in the General Ceme- June ; and with his friends, Sir Henry 

tery, Kensall Green, attended by many Halford, and lately deceased colleague, 

of those distinguibhed men whose so- Dr. Maton, was actively engaged in 

cicty and friendship, in life, lie es- effecting such wholesome reforms in 

teemed the most valuable part of his the College as he deemed tlie improve- 

reward.— Gentleman i Magazine* lAent in the present state of medical 

TUTHILL, Sir George, Knt., science hed rendered necessary. He 

M. D. , Fellow of the College of Phy- was, however, a firm opponent to ra- 

si clans : he was of Caius College, dicalum in the profession. 

Cambridge; in 17 94 was fifth wrangler; Sir G. L. Tuthill received the ho- 

and was subsequently elected to pre- nour of Knighthood, April 28. 1820. 

sent a University address to the King : Sir George's malady was inflammation 

April 7. 1835 ; in Cavendish Square, of the larynx; his medical attendants 

Sir George TuthilPs entrance upon were Sir H. Halford, Dr, Wanen, 
his professional career was considerably Dr. Watson, and Mr. Laurence. Mr. 
protracted, owing to an untoward cir- Knox, of the Westminster Hospital, 
cumstance, from which he was some- also sat up with him. He died after 
what romantically delivered. Previous an illness of ten days. His funeral 
to the war with France, having pro- took place on the 14th of April at St. 
ceeded to Paris, he was, with his lady, Albans. Many individuals of rank 
included among the numerous detenus were desirous of paying the last sad 
at that period. When he had con- token of respect to his memory, but 
tinned in captivity for some years, Mr. Basil Montagu, his executor. 
Lady Tuthill was at length recom- directed that his funeral should be 
mended to appeal to tlic generosity of strictly private, in obedience to the 
the First Consul ; and, being provided wishes of Sir George, who was known 
with a petition, she encountered Nu- to have an aversion to the pomp and 
poleon and his suite on their return show of mourning. He has left a 
from hunting, and respectfully pre- widow and daughter. — Gent. Mag. 
sented her memorial. The result was TYLER, Sir Charles, G.C.B., Ad- 
propitious, and in a few days they miral of the White; of Cothel, eo, 
were on their road to England. Glamorgan; Sept. 28. 1835, at Beau- 

This accomplished physician was for fort Buildings, near Gloucester (wbitfaer 

many years attached to Bethlehem and he had gone for medical advice) ; aged 

the Westminster Hospitals, and was 75. 

highly esteemed by his professional This veteran officer (the third son of 
brethren for liis extensive professional Capt. Peter Tyler, of the 52d Foot, wlio 
acquirements and general erudition, died 1763, by Anne, daughter of Henry 
Under a cold exterior. Sir George eighth Lord Teynham, and his third wife 
Tuthill carried a very warm heart, and Anne Baroness Ikcre) was made Corn- 
was much beloved by his patients and inander previous to the t^tnination of 
friends ; he was peculiarly straight- the war with America, and appointed 
forward in his transactions, and was to the Queen, armed ship, of 20 guns. 
always actuated by tlie finest feelings He afterwards commanded the Trim- 
of a gentleman and honourable man. mer sloop, stationed at Milfmxl for the 
His friendship was not readily given ; suppression of smuggling. His Post 
it was never slightly withdrawn. Sir commission bore date Sept. 21. 1790. 
George was strictly a sententious Early in 1793, on the breaking out 
speaker — he spoke in quick, short of the war with France, he obtains! the 
sentences, seldom uttering a word more command of the Meleager, 32. He 
than the occasion requircid, or omitting served in that ship at Toulon; and at 
one that was necessary. He was for the reduction of Corsica, where Ida 




to conEpicuout. UiBt. when 
J X« Minem', a prize fiigHle of 40 guni, 
[ ibtt bad liecn sunk, ivik, cliitfly by liis 
•ICTtfoiw, Wfighvil n^in, till! comnund 
at bw wms Buigned id liim. She took 
Ike aanif of (be St. t'lorcnio. from the 
town and fertresa so cslk-il. Thii oi*- 
mmd (bout Klariih 1794', and in Uie 
•DItmiii of \be same year, CapC. Tyler 
»■■ icnoTKl iuia the Dindem, 61. 



c-Adini 



n the pu-lial 



TyUr . 



liacl, arul wo-s engaged 
IWlSoD uf March 14. llya. ne wsb 
next iiUruUed with the command or a 
MmU tquadron ftationcd in the Adrjo- 
lie; and subse<iuenll;^ employed under 
Ihe oiders of CoDimodorc Nelwn, on 
of lUly. In nw, he was 
l^ipaininl lo L'AJgle frig>te> in which 
be muiwd wiili eonuderable luccen, 
captured wveral of Ihe enemj's 
teem; but in 1798, wUen convey- 
ing <le>|Hi(cb«« tu Sir Ilnraiio Nelson, 
be was nrecked near Tunis, atid had 
Min many »e»ere priTaliunl and 

returning to England, Captain 
lined the cunmund of the 
4, oad nenred with the Chan- 
nel Heel until Ihe ipriog of IROI i when 
le accompanied Sir Hyde Parker on 
in expedition to the Buliic, He con- 
inued tliere until July ; and during the 
remainder of that wnr wu engaged in 
the blockade of Cadiz. 

On the ZOih nf Jan. 1803, a etjund- 
ToniContistingof the \Vartiiir, Bellona, 
Zealous, and Defence, under the orders 
of Capt. Tyler, tailed from Gibrailar 
for the West Indies, to watch Ihe mo- 
lioosof Bnarmanivnl despatched tbither 
iumedialely after the suspension of hos- 
lllilieB. CApt. Tyler anctiond at Port 
Eoyal, Jamaica, on tlie [5lh IVb,, and 
returned tli«nce lo Enj^iaiid in July 



kFcd 

bict, in whidi uriice he remained until 
I appointed, in ISOJ, to the Tonnant of 
I HO guiu. This ship was warmly en- 
gaged in the battle of Trablgar, baling 
36 men killed, and 50, including her 
Mininander, wounded. The Santa 
Anna, of 102 guns, the ship of Ihe 
" ■ ■ l.D'AliTa, struck to the 






. Uken 



n of 



and 60 men from 
that idii[>i but, during llie hurricane 
whidi followed, llie English were dii- 
lionourBbly overpowered by tlw crew. 



whpi carried them prisoneri iulo Cadii. 
Cn]>t. Tyler was advanced lo the rank 
of llesr- Admiral. April 9B. 180H, and 
soon al^er hoisted his flag as second in 
cammaud at I'ortsniDUtb. 

He subsequently served under St 1 
Charles Cotton, olT the Tagus, and wM ' 
preaent at the surrender of the Ro> ' 
admiral Seniavin, Sept. 3. ISO, tbe 
first division of whose fleet he escorted 
from Lisbon to Spithead, where ihej 
arrived on the Gib of tbe following 

In the autumn of 1BI3 Rear. 
miral Tyler was appointed Com. I 
mandet-in-chief at the Cipe of Goad 1 
Hope, where he continued for t' 
years. On the enlargement of the 
Order of the Ba-.h he was nominated 
a Knight Commander, Jan. 2. 181J; 
and he was advanced to the dignity of 
Grand Cross, Jan. 89. IH33. He 
was promoted to the rank of Vice. 
Admiral in IHIS, and lo that of full 
Admiral in 1835. 

Sir Charles Tyler was twice married, 
first to Anne, only daughter of CharlM 
Rice, K. N.. who died 1TS4 ; and bb> J 
conilly to Margurui, daughter of AIh«i | 
hant Leach, Kh]. of Pembroke. "~' ' 
latter died ihonly before him. 
tbe first lady be has left an only soa, 
Charles, bom 15ih April, 1784, a 
Commander R. N : by tbe second 
lady, two tons, George, who in 1819 
married Miss Sullivan; Itnpcr; and 
four daughters. 

Sir Charies had been in declining 
bealth fbr MHne yam. His loss is 
sinesrcly r^rctted by his numen 
friends and relations. — Ctiil. Wag. 

W. 

WALLACE, Sir Thomas Dunlop; 
Ihe sixth Baronet of Cniigic, ro. Ayr, 
Bart. (Ie6<))i Oct. 4. IB35, at Cor. 
belly, near Dumfries ; aged B5. 

He vraa the eldest son of John 
Dunlop, Esq. of Duntop, by France* 
.^nTie, duugliter and heiress of Sir 
Thomas Wallace, the fifth Banmet, 
and the patroness of the poet Buma. 
In consequence of a private arnu>g»< . 
meiit, his HCond brulher, the bM' ^ 
General Dunlup, of Suuibwick, *Mw 
for yean represented the Stewortry aV*B 
Kirkcudbright, (wired the family w> 
tales, while the decesued succeeded U> 
the titles arul posseiaioDB of hit grand- 
Walbce uf Cnigic, 



fatUrr Sir ' 
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the twelfth century, and, what is nobler the rank of Lieut. -Colonel, and in 
still, gave birth to (as a cadet) the hero 1794 the Lieut-Colonelcy of die 13th 
of Scotland, Sir William Wallace, dragoons. In 1795 he repaired to 
Another member of this house, who Jamaica, at that time iuTolved in the 
bore the name of Sir Thomas, was calamities of intestine war, in conse- 
second in command at the battle of quence of a quarrel with the Maroons. 
Sark, and killed the English com- Col. Fitch, who was intrusted with 
mander with his own hand, although the command of the troops employed 
he himself afterwards fell mortally against them, having fallen into an am- 
wounded. The late Mrs. Dunlop had buscade. Col. Walpole was employed 
five sons, all of whom arrived at man's by the Earl of Balcarros for the reduc- 
estate. The second. General Andrew, tion of the insurgents, with the local 
died while Governor of Dominica; rank of Major- General. Instead of 
and General James, who served with attempting to inclose the enemy with 
distinction in America, India, and a cordon, while the country remained 
Spain, was father to the present Laird uncleared, he employed a body of ne- 
of Dunlop, and liberal member for grocs to cut down the woods, and ob- 
Ayrshire. John, the fourth, died com- tained several advantages over the 
paratively young ; as did Anthony, the enemy. When the • Assembly of the 
fifth, after gaining distinction as an Island had recourse to Spanish blood- 
officer in the navy. hounds, he refused to employ them 

In his youth Sir Thomas Wallace except for intimidation, and at length 
adopted the military profession, and happily succeeded in the complete sub- 
saw much service in America. He jugation of the enemy. This, how- 
rose to the rank of Lieut.- Colonel, but ever, was not accomplished without a 
retired shortly after the peace of 1784. solemn promise on his pajt that the 
He succeeded to the Baronetcy of Maroons '* should not be sent off the 
Nova Scotia, on the death of his ma- island.*' The subsequent conduct of 
temal grandfather, the remainder ex- these people was conridered by the 
tending to heirs general. Governor and Assembly of Jamaica as 

He was twice married ; and by his an absolute violation of the capitul»> 

first wife Eglinton, daughter of Sir tion, but Major- Gen. Walpole thought 

William Maxwell, the fourth Bart, of otherwise; and so soon as he learned it 

Montreith, co. Wigton, and sister to was the intention of the Legislature to 

Jane, Duchess of Gordon, has left transport the Maroons to Nova- Scotia, 

issue bis son and successor, Sir John he expostulated with Lord Balcarras, 

Alexander Wallace, K. C.B., a Major- and declared his decided disapproba- 

Generai in the army, who commanded tion of a measure wliich, in his opi- 

the gallant 88th regiment with great nion, amounted to a direct infringement 

distinction in Spain during the Penin- of the treaty to which he had been a 

sular war, as also in Egypt, India, and party. 

various other parts of the world. — On the meeting of the Assembly 

Gentleman's Magazine. the Governor was complimented with 

WALPOLE, the Hon. George, a vote of tlianks, by which the sum 

Comptroller of Cash in the Excise of 700 guineas was presented to 

Office, uncle to the Earl of Orford; him for a sword; and a similar vote 

aged 77. was passed at the same time, ofier- 

He was born on the 20th June, ing 500 guineas for the like pur- 

1758, the second son of Horatio, se- pose to Major-Gen. Walpole. But 

cond Lord Walpole of Wolterton (ne- the latter, replete with indignation at 

phew of the great Sir Robert Walpole), the late proceedings, rejected the con^ 

who, on the death of Horatio, fourth pliment with contempt, and transmitted 

Earl of Orford (the celebrated Ho- a letter in return, in which he accused 

race Walpole), became the fourth Lord the members of perfidy, and made use 

Walpole, of Walpole, and in 1806 of such strong expressions that they 

had the Earldom of Orford revived in not only thought proper to expunge 

his person by a new creation. His the answer from their minutes, but 

mother was Lady Rachel Cavendish, even debated on the propriety of ar- 

third and youngest daughter of Wil- resting tlie writer, who retired from 

liam, third Duke of Devonshire, K. G. the island, and sheathed his sword aa 

Having adopted the military pro- an officer of the line for ever, 

^"•'•sion. Mr W"'**'*^" *n i**"*^ i»t«;n*»r' jn .i»n ^'jn'7 on a vacancy for die 
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town of Derby, he was returned to 
Parliament through the interest of his 
mother's family ; and in the same year 
he voted in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform. In 1 798 he acted as second 
to Mr. Tierney, in his duel with Mr. 
Pitt, who was accompanied to the field 
by Mr. Ryder (the present Earl of 
Harrowby). Continuing to represent 
Derby, and to act with the Whig op- 
position, he was, on their coming into 
power in March 1806, appointed Un- 
der-Secretary of State to Mr. Fox, in 
the Foreign department ; and we pre- 
sume it was at the same period that he 
obtuned the grant or reversion of his 
office of Comptroller of the Excise. 

At the election of 1807 he was re- 
turned for Dungarvan, for which he 
was rechosen in 1812 and 1818, and fi- 
nally retired from Parliament in 1820. 
Mr. Walpole has died unmarried. — 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

WASTIE, John,Esq., D.C.L., Re- 
corder of Oxford; Aug. 13. 1835, at 
his seat. Great Haseley House, Ox- 
fordshire ; aged 70. 

This gentleman, who was formerly 
known as John Ingram Lockbart, Esq. 
M. P. for the city of Oxford, was edu- 
cated at University College ; and was 
called to the Bar by the Hon. Society 
of Lincoln's Inn, June 14. 1790. He 
was for many years a distinguished 
member of the Oxford circuit ; being 
admirably adapted to his profession by 
an extraordinary patience in investiga- 
tion, and a great retentiveness of 
memory. 

He offered himself, for the first 
time, as a candidate for the city of 
Oxford, at the General Election of 
1802, and was unsuccessful ; the 
numbers being, for 

John Atkyns Wright, Esq. . 836 

Francis Burton, Esq 812 

John Ingram Lockhart, Esq. 454 
In 1806 he was again a candidate ; 
the contest was very severe, the 
majority against Mr. Lockhart being 
only 45. Mr. Lockhart demanded a 
scrutiny, which continued for a 
considerable time, and terminated 
without decreasing the majority. That 
Parliament continued only one session, 
and Mr. Lockhart was returned iu 
1807 without opposition. In 1812 
another and very severe contest took 
place, between Mr. Lockhart and Mr. 
Wright, and Mr. Eden (the present 
Lord Auckland). The poll continued 
open for ten days ; and during the 



whole contest it was, as sportsmen say, 
neck and neck. Mr. Lockhart and 
Mr. Wright were the successful can- 
didates. In 1818 Mr. Lockhart was 
opposed by General St. John, or 
rather by the late Duke of Marl- 
borough ; and so much influence was 
used that Mr. Lockhart retired from 
the contest. In March 1820 Mr. 
Lockhart again offered himself as a 
candidate witli General St. John and 
Sir Charles Wetherell ; and after three 
days* contest, Mr. Lockhart and Sir 
Charles were declared duly elected. 
In 1826 the candidates were Mr. 
Lockhart, Mr. Langston, and Mr. 
Hughes : the two former were elected. 
In Aug. 1830 he was defeated by Mr. 
Hughes. 

During Mr. Lockhart*s political 
career, his great legal knowledge, ster- 
ling independence, and sound con- 
stitutional principles, deservedly se- 
cured to him the respect of the senate, 
and the confidence of his constituents. 
When called upon to discharge the 
duties of Recorder (first as Deputy to 
Sir W. E. Taunton in 1830), which 
he did with great ability and im- 
partiality, he never after interfered 
with local politics ; but was unceasing, 
till the last month of his life (when his 
strength rapidly declined), in his en- 
deavours to promote the individual 
and collective interests of his fellow 
citiicns. 

He was Deputy Grand Master of 
the order of Freemasons for the county 
of Oxford ; and for some time Recoder 
of Romsey. The latter office he re- 
signed in the month of October 1834; 
and he was elected Recorder of Oxford 
on the death of the late Sir W. E. 
Taunton in March 1835. 

Mr. Lockhart married, Jan. 14. 
1804, Mary G. only daughter and 
heiress of Francis Wastie, Esq. of 
Cowley and Haseley, Oxon. After 
the death of this lady, Oct. 12. 1831, 
by whom he left no issue, he took the 
name of Wastie, by Act of Parliament 
(2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 42.), to enable 
him to hold the estates for his life. — 
Gentieman*s Magazine, 

WILLIS, 'John, M.D., of Great- 
ford, in I Jncolnshire ; Oct. 2. 1835; 
at the house of his relation the Rev. 
Peregrine Curtois, Vicar of Branston, 
near Lincoln ; in his 84th year. 

He was the second and last sur- 
viving of the five sons of the justly 
celebrated Doctor Willis, whose virtues. 
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skill, aud benevolence he inherited. Rev. P. Curtob, liecCor of Brantton, 
His professional services, as is well is the residuary legatee, and will, it is 
known, were succcs!»fully rendered, said, in tliat character acquire lOO.OUO/. 
together with his fatlicr's, to our vene- Dr. Willis was never marrivd. — 
rated Sovereign George III., and he GenUeman's Magazine* 
was held in the hij^liest esteem by WILLOCK, Frank Gorv, £m|. 
every branch of tlie Royal Faintly. Capt.U. N.; Feb. 18. l8S4;at BuiJnrt*. 
The establishment, Tounded by his Tiiis officer was a native of the West 
father above seventy years since, has Indies. He first entered the service 
been continued by him to the present under the auspices of Sir Josepli Yurke. 
time, with the same distinguiiilied re- and was present in the capacity of 
pute. He enjoyed the blessing of Midshipman in the battle of I'rafalgar. 
good health and spirits, the result of a He subsequently served in the North- 
life spent in constant submission and umberland, 74, in the action olf Sc. 
love towards his Maker and good-will Domingo; and in 1K07 was appointed 
towards man, to the latest moment. Lieutenant of the Osprey, which wa^ 
Few men have been more extensively cast away in Bayo Honda, and it being 
beloved : his splendid establishment at found necessary to fire lier, to prevent 
Greatford enabled him to give a most her failing into the enemy's hands, 1k> 
liberal patronage to numerous trades- received Lord Mulgrave's approbation 
men and oUiers, and in all cases his for his conduct on that occasion, 
friendsliip was found to be enduring At the reduction of Martinique lie 
and valuable. On Monday in tlie week performed the duty of First Lieutenant 
of his death, he was one of the splendid of the Abercrombie ; he uTvod subM.'- 
party at Burghley House to meet the quently on board tlie Dragon, and 
Duchess of Kent and the l*rincess from her was appointed to command 
Victoria; on the Tuesday he liad a the Wanderer. In 181 1, in i*omniand 
large dinner party at his own house ; of the Spider, he for some time prtw 
on Wednesday he went to Long-hill ; tected tlie trade nf Tortola and the ad- 
and on Thursday attended at Lincoln jacent islands, for his ** very judicious 
racers with General lieynardson, and and officer-like conduct'* in vkhich ser- 
diniHl at the ordinary in full health and vice he received the " fullest appro!i«- 
spiritH. His health was proposed and tion" o( Uear-.\dmiral Sir F. Laforey. 
drunk with that entliusiasin and joyous In 1814 he removed into the Fok, 
feeling which the mention of his name in uhich he served during the Ame- 
always inspired, and the worthy Dm'tor rican war, and was promoted to Post 
returned thanks in a pleasing and rank Nov. 'J.7. 1815. AfWr this Ih* 
cheerful manner. After enjoying the was not employed again afloat ; though 
conviviality of tlie party for a few hours, lie actually offered to fit out a sliip at 
he returned to Mr. Curtois's and re- his oun expense, if the First I^ord of 
tired to rebt as usual. I'pon iK'ing tin* .\dniiralty would honour him by 
calli*<l by his servant in the morning, in nomination to a command. Impatirnt 
answer to the in(|uiry after his health, of re)»osi>, tie gave exercise to the ac- 
he snid he had cnjoye<l a most com- tivity of hit mind in travel. iluwia, 
fortabie night's rest, and never felt the Caucasus, Georgia, Persia, parts of 
iK'tter ; but shortly after his servant Arabia, and the wide territories of 
found him extended on the floor quite British India, were all visited by him ; 
dead, with a placid mild smile In-am- and he was aUiut to return to Mt na- 
ing, as in l«fe, from his I'ountenanre. tive county, when lie took his fatal 
He has left property to the amount of fe\er at tin* Cove of Muscat, whetv the 



al)out :UHVHH>/. By his will the estates Arab vessel touched in which be 
andest.ililishment at (tn-atfordand Siiil- s;uling from Bombay to Bushire. 
lingthoriK* are iK'queathed to his ne- ('apt. Willock >%aft chuFacteriscd kgr 



phew, Dr. Francis Willis, son of the the genuine virtues of an 

late Dr. Willis of Hloonisbury Sijuare ; — frank, enthusiastic, brave, and hu- 

the sum of -.(MXKW. to each of his mane; those noble and generous qua- 

nieees. sisters of the Hev. P. Ciiito-s; litii>s, accom|)aiiied by occaMOOal< 



1(),U(M>/. to Mr. Bowman, who, for tricilie\, gave a waimth and colouriag 
more than fifty years, wan the chief a-o to the most trilling actions of bis life 
sistant in his establishment ; and the — litntUmaH* Moiiazing. 
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